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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR THE PEOPLE OF NEW nigel 
YORK CITY’ 


By Epwarp T. DEvINE 
Schiff Professor of Social Economy, Columbia University; General Secretary | 
of the Charity Organization Society, New York City. 


The Need for an Employment Bureau 


That there are in New York City in good times as well as in 
periods of depression a very considerable number of employable 
persons who need work who are not actually employed, may be 
taken for granted. Immigration, migration from other commuani- 
ties, irregularity in building operations and in other industries, 
and the seasonal character of many trades, are causes which oper- 
ate in all communities, but in New York City in a wholly extraor- 
dinary degree. Besides such causes affecting large masses of 
people, individuals, of whom there is a large number in the aggre- — 
gate, lose much, to them, valuable time in finding work after illness, 
or when from any other cause they have been compelled to give 
up their work. For our present purpose it has not been thought 


In the fall of 1908 Mr. Jacob H. Schiff suggested that the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society should call a conference to consider the following proposition : 

“The proposition is to organize in the City of New York an employment bureau - 
under a board of trustees composed of experienced men, preferentially from > 7 
mercantile and industrial classes. y 

“The bureau should be placed under a manager of great executive ability, with . 
two or three assistants, the latter to be thoroughly conversant with the classes and 
their peculiarities which compose New York City’s working population. 

“The bureau is to establish an organization covering all sections of the United — 7 
States, so that it shall be in immediate and constant touch with requirements for — - 
labor and employment wherever such may exist, but its benefits are to mein ee 
primarily to the unemployed of the City of New York. 

“The bureau is to charge a reasonable fee to the employer for the procuring 
of labor, for which the latter may reimburse himself, gradually, if this is deemed 
well, from the wages of the employee. It is hoped that by this the bureau will in 
time become self-supporting; but to assure its establishment and maintenance for a 
number of years, until it shall have become self-supporting. a working fund of 7 
$100,000 ought to be assured at the outset.” 

The Russell Sage Foundation undertook the expense of a preliminary investiga- : "s 
tion, and ‘Dr. Edward T. Devine was requested to prepare the report of which this A %-- 
article presents a summary. The full report, with numerous appendices and a 
bibliography, is printed privately for the Russell Sage Foundation by The Charities 
Publication Committee, New York. 
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necessary to make any estimate of the unemployed. ‘Common 
observation and the testimony of trade unions, charitable societies, 
and the daily press sufficiently establish the fact that in normal years 
the total number who lose a substantial part of the working year 
is very considerable, and that in every depression, however local 
or temporary, the number is sufficiently large to become a matter 
of grave concern. 

The question which is pertinent and important is whether the 
unemployed are so (1) because they are unemployable, (2) because 
there is no work to be had, or (3) because of mal-adjustment, which 
an efficient employment bureau could at least to some extent over- 
come. It is obvious that if they are unemployed because they are 
unemployable, the employment bureau is no remedy. The only 
adequate remedy for a lack of efficiency would be education and 
training. If, again, they are unemployed because of real and 
permanent surplus of supply over the demand of labor, it is plain 
that an employment bureau could not remedy the difficulty. The 
bureau does not directly create opportunities for work, and its 
success will therefore depend on the possibility of finding it. In 
so far, however, as the lack of employment is due to mal-adjust- 
ment, that is to the inability of people who want work to get quickly 
into contact with opportunities which exist and to which there are 
no other equally appropriate means of access, the employment 
bureau will be justified. This mal-adjustment between labor and 
opportunities for labor may either be local, i. ¢., within the commu- 
nity itself, or it may be as between communities. That is, if there 
is an actual surplus of labor in New York City there may still be a 
deficiency in other towns or cities, or on farms in New York or 
other states, and the employment bureau may therefore find a 
field for usefulness in equalizing these conditions as between 
communities. 

The time at our disposal has not permitted an original investi- 
gation of the extent to which there is an unfilled demand for labor, 
either in New York City or in other communities. I have, however, 
addressed a careful letter of inquiry to about thirty persons who 
would be in position to give definite information on these points, 
if it were to be had, and whose opinions at least would be worthy 
of special consideration. The most striking fact about the replies 
to these inquiries is the complete demonstration that they give that 
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there is no definite information on these matters and that the views 
of those who have evidently considered them most carefully are 
apt to be diametrically opposed. There is, however, a general 
consensus of opinion among economists and authorities on labor 
problems that even in periods of active trade there is by no means © 
a complete adjustment between seekers after work and oppor-— 
tunities for employment even within the city. 

Practically all from whom opinions have been obtained, econo- 
mists, employers, trade unionists, social workers, and government 
and state officials who have had to deal with labor questions, are — 
firmly convinced that surplus labor is a feature of congested com- — 
munities and not a general phenomenon, that in ordinary times an 
urgent demand for both skilled and unskilled labor may exist, and 
does exist, in many communities at the very moment when the | 
unemployed are congregating in other communities, and especially 
that labor is needed at remunerative wages on farms at the very 
time when the already overcrowded cities are increasing in popu- 
lation. 

The conclusion to which I am forced to come from a pains- 
taking examination of all of the data on this subject available in 
print, and from correspondence and personal conference with those 
whom I have thought most competent to advise on the subject, is 
that there is a need at all times, and in periods of even slight de- 
pression a very urgent need, of an efficient system of bringing to- 
gether as quickly as possible those who are seeking work and those > 
who are seeking workers. I am inclined to think that such an 
agency would actually increase to an appreciable extent the effective 
demand for workers. In the words of Mr. Sidney Webb, “it would — 
not only increase the mobility of labor, but would actually increase — 
the aggregate volume of demand, to the extent of the opportunities | 
for profitable employment that the employer now lets slip because 
he can’t get just what he wants when he wants it.” 

The proposed employment bureau would certainly be one— 
means, and as I shall hereafter show, probably the best means, of 
meeting this great and permanent need by mediating between work 
and workers in that large number of instances for which no 
other especially appropriate means of communication has been 
established. 
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Is the Need Met by Existing Institutions? 


I have not thought it necessary to make an independent investi- 
gation of the existing commercial agencies for the reason that 
numerous investigations have been made, and one which is official 
and doubtless exceptionally thorough, is in progress at this writing 
under the direction of the New York State Immigration Commission. 
Without anticipating the findings of the state commission it is 
within bounds to say that the private commercial agencies do not 
meet the need which has been described, that their standards of 
integrity and efficiency are low, that their real service to employers 
and employees, except in a few occupations, and in the case of a 


few well conducted agencies, is exceedingly slight. Operated 
primarily for profit, they have a constant temptation to over-charge, 
to misrepresent, and to encourage frequent changes for the sake of 
the fee. It is a striking fact that the principal argument for the 
establishment of free state labor bureaus has always been found in ~ 
the abuses of the private commercial agencies. 

The three most important attempts in New York City to con- 
duct a free employment bureau under the auspices of philanthropic 
agencies are the Cooper Union Labor Bureau, conducted by the 
New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
the Employment Bureau of the United Hebrew Charities, and the 
Employment Bureau of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. All 
of these have been discontinued; and all for this reason, among 
others, that the maintenance of a general employment bureau is 
not the proper function of a charitable society, and that from the 
point of view of the success of the employment bureau the connec- 
tion with a charitable society is disadvantageous. If the under- 
lying ideas and policies of these bureaus had been different, if they 
had had at their disposal a superintendent and staff really qualified 
to deal with the task in its larger social aspects, and if they had 
been in position to invest a large capital in creating a mechanism 
and establishing proper trade relations, it is possible that they 
might have overcome the handicap of connection with a charitable 
agency, however serious and embarrassing such an affiliation may 
be. Their experience, therefore, while instructive and illuminating 
in many respects, cannot be regarded as conclusive. 

Still less importance can be attached to such free agencies as 
(228) 
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the Free Employment Bureau now maintained at the Barge Office 
by the German Society and the Irish Emigrant Society. Excellent 
service has been rendered for many years by this bureau for the 
particular class for whom it is intended, and there need of course 
be no attempt to displace it. The same is true of the employment 
bureaus which deal with immigrants of other nationalities, and those 
- conducted by the various religious organizations. 

There are no statistics as to the total number of persons who are 
placed in employment by these free agencies. Although the aggre- 
gate number of persons affected and benefited is of, course consider- 
able, the fact remains that the work of these bureaus is so frag- 
mentary, so uncoordinated and so meagre when compared with 
the number of persons in the city who require such assistance, that 
it could scarcely be seriously maintained that they meet the need. 

By authority of act of Congress of February, 1907, dealing 
with the general subject of immigration, there has been established 
in the Bureau of Immigration of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor a special division for collecting and distributing informa- 
tion to aliens and others interested. Mr. T. V. Powderly, the former 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, is at the head of this di- 
_ vision, and on the theory that the only information which is of 
interest to aliens or others interested is information concerning a 
particular job suitable to their own individual needs, the government 
has established at 17 Pearl Street what is virtually, though not in 
name, an employment bureau. In co-operation with the Post 
Office Department and the Department of Agriculture, the Division 
of Information has undertaken a very comprehensive plan for ob- 
taining information from farmers and others concerning their need 
for workers, and places this information at the disposal of the 
superintendent of the local bureau for the benefit of aliens or others 
who may call at the office. Having the franking privilege and the 
advantage of co-operation with other Federal bureaus, it would 
naturally be expected that such an employment bureau might develop 
large proportions and to a measurable extent supply the need for 
such service as we have been considering. 

There are objections, however, to the assumption of this duty 
by any branch of the Federal Government. It is impracticable, 
for example, for the government to distinguish between citizens 
who would seek to use the bureau as employers, and yet such dis- 
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crimination is necessary if applicants are not to be sent at unrea- 
sonably low wages or to positions where the conditions are unsatis- 
factory. (uestions arise as to calls from employers on the occasion 
of strikes or lockouts. A voluntary agency could properly insist 
upon full and accurate knowledge on all such questions before 
undertaking to supply a demand. Tor the government to do so 
would be to invite friction and antagonism which might have 
very regrettable consequences. No government official should ever 
be placed in a position where it is necessary to discriminate between 
citizens, who, apparently in good faith, are demanding a service 
which the government has undertaken to supply. Without such 
discrimination, however, an employment bureau operating on a 
large scale over a large territory would inevitably become merely a 
factor in reducing wages and lowering standards of living. If a 
generous response to inquiries on behalf of the general government 
means that employers are seeking immigrant labor because it is 
cheap labor, and if the government by advising immigrants to accept 
such offers or by facilitating their acceptance becomes a party to 
such lowering of standards, it may easily do harm which would 
vastly outweigh the services given in finding employment for a given 
number of people. This is a danger against which any employment 
bureau should take ample precautions, but it will be easier and more 
practicable for a voluntary, unofficial agency to take such measures 
than for any branch of the Federal Government. 

If, however, the actual work of acting as intermediary is as- 
sumed by a voluntary agency properly equipped for the purpose, 
it is quite possible that co-operation between such an agency and 
the Federal Government might be mutually advantageous. If the 
Federal Government would collect such information as is apparently 
contemplated by the immigration law, and would place such in- 
formation at the disposal of reputable voluntary agencies or make 
it available in some suitable way to the general public, this would 
enormously increase the usefulness of the voluntary bureau. 

After conference with the Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor and with the Chief and Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Information, and with the superintendent of the local 
bureau, as well as with the Commissioner of Labor and many others 
who have given attention to the subject, I am convinced that while 
there is a great field of usefulness for the division of inform- 
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ation, it is not and cannot wisely become an effective interme- 
diary between workers and employment to an extent that will 
make unnecessary such an employment bureau as is under con- 
sideration. 

The State Department of Agriculture conducts in its branch 
office at 23 Park Row, New York City, a special labor bureau for 
the purpose of supplying farmers of the state with farm hands and 
transplanting families as tenants on New York farms. The assist- 
ant commissioner in charge of this office will report to the depart- 
ment that in the past fiscal year ninety families have thus been sent 
to the country, and about goo single men as farm laborers. 

Neither the division of information conducted by the Federal 
Government nor the Agricultural Labor Bureau of the state gov- 
ernment would be in any way hampered or displaced by the employ- 
ment bureau, but both could and doubtless would co-operate with 
it to the mutual advantage of all concerned. 

It is sometimes thought that the cheapening of daily news- 
papers, and the development of the want advertisements, afford a 
means of supplying the need in question. Such advertisements have, 
of course, a distinct field of usefulness, although one perhaps more 
restricted than is ordinarily supposed. To ascertain whether adver- 
tisements by employers and by applicants for work respectively vary 
in accordance with well known conditions of trade activities and 
depression, and to get some idea of the nature of the “wants” thus 
advertised, I have had a careful examination made of the want 
columns of two newspapers in New York City on selected days in 
1902 and 1905, representing what may be considered normal condi- 
tions of trade, and in the winter of 1907-08, covering the transi- 
tional period from the activity of the early autumn to the depression 
of the winter. This study of New York newspapers is supplemented 
by a similar examination on a slightly different plan of the files of 
Chicago newspapers. 

My conclusion, based upon personal examination of want col- 
umns, upon this detailed examination of the files of New York and 
Chicago newspapers on certain selected days, and on conference 
with others who have been in the habit of following such advertise- 
ments in connection with the work of the Free State Employment 
Bureaus, is that the want columns, although a factor in the general 
mediation between employers and employees in clerical occupations, 
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in certain kinds of miscellaneous odd jobs, and in some of the skilled 
trades, do not by any means meet the entire need, and that the 
question of their usefulness is by no means to be ascertained merely 
by measuring the space which they occupy on the padded page of 
many newspapers. 

At my request the Director of the Bureau of Social Research 
in the New York School of Philanthropy assigned one of the fel- 
lows of the bureau to the task of interviewing the secretaries of a 
number of representative trade unions to ascertain what are their 
methods for finding work for their unemployed members, and in- 
cidentally to obtain their views as to the desirability of establishing 
an employment bureau so far as concerns its possible usefulness to 
their own members. This inquiry was supplemented by similar in- 
terviews with representative employers, with the officers of associa- 
tions of manufacturers and other employers and with representa- 
tives of the important railways. 

It appears that in those trades which are completely organized 
and in which there is practically no non-union labor, the union is 
itself the ordinary means of communication between employer and 

employee. In general the system of finding work for unemployed 
members is exceedingly haphazard. The general opinion of the 
representatives of trade unions interviewed in the course of this 
inquiry appeared to be that their mechanism was not sufficient to 
deal with the situation as a whole or even within their own trades, 

so far as it is a matter of distributing labor to other communities. 
There is no doubt that the co-operation of union labor can be secured 
in carrying out the plan for an employment bureau, if that is desired, 
and it would seem on many accounts to be very desirable. 

Interviews with employers were on the whole rather unsatis- 
factory because of the indefinite and tentative manner in which the 
proposition could be explained, but the two interesting results of 
such interviews are first that there would be no lack of disposition 

to use the services of the bureau as soon as it was shown that it 

was in position to do its work, and second that even among the few 

_whom we visited there were some who had reasons of their own for 
instant hostility to any plan which would by arrangement with 
higher officials deprive them of their present prerogatives of hiring 
labor. One service which the employment bureau would be led 

to undertake, though perhaps not at the beginning, would be the 
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investigation of conditions under which contract labor is engaged 
and managed on some of the railway systems. 

There are no doubt still to be found some who look with misgiv- 

_ ing on any plan for helping people to find work, even though they 

are expected directly or indirectly to pay for the service, lest the 

- feeling of personal responsibility should thereby be undermined. A 

bureau, however, conducted on a business basis, expecting eventu- 

ally to pay reasonable dividends on the capital invested in it, would 

scarcely be open to this objection. What is proposed is not a pater- 

nalistic assumption of responsibility for employees, but the render- 

ing of definite economic service in return for suitable compensation. 

Workingmen out of a job may now look to their unions or advertise 

in a want column, or register in a commercial employment agency, 

or tramp about from place to place applying personally for work. 

It is the last method that is ordinarily in the mind of those who favor 

“throwing persons upon their own responsibility” in the matter of 

finding work. To patronize a well-conducted employment bureau 

which gave a full equivalent for the fee charged—though the collec- 

tion of the fee might be postponed until wages should be received— 

would be only a very sensible and commendable manner of meeting 


this responsibility. 


Can the Need be met by a free Public Bureau? 

In order to answer this question, I have thought it expedient 
to visit personally the free state employment bureaus in Boston, 
Columbus, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapolis, and 
have obtained such information concerning these and other state 
and municipal bureaus as is contained in their annual reports and 
is available in the United States Labor Bureau and elsewhere. 
While some of these bureaus are, of course, better than others, I 
regret to report that so far as I can ascertain they are everywhere 

in politics, and are too perfunctory and inefficient in their methods 
to become factors in bringing about any real adjustment between 
work and workers. The salary paid to the Superintendent of a 
Free State Bureau is $1,200 or less—usually less. He has often 
only one assistant, and sometimes none. Judging from the ex- 
F perience of New York and other states, the fundamental defects in 
_ Such state bureaus are not easily to be overcome. The peculiar 
_ relation between organized labor and the state employment bureau 
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and the temptation to utilize the bureau merely to make it appear 
1 that the administration of the day is “doing something for labor” are 
_ apparently ineradicable obstacles in the way of efficient service. The 
- municipal bureaus in Duluth and Seattle appear to be free from 
_ the defects of the state bureaus, and it would be easy to make favor- 
; able comment on particular features of certain of the bureaus, espe- 
_ cially those in Massachusetts and Wisconsin, but I have been unable 
to find in any of these state bureaus as now conducted warrant for 
the belief that the re-establishment of the New York State Bureau 
_ would be advisable in itself or that it would in any appreciable 
_ degree serve the purpose of giving substantial and practical aid to 
_ the community in solving the problem which we have in mind. 

Every step in advance in the elimination of fraud and extortion 

in the ordinary commercial agencies only increases the need of a 


_ fidence and shall unquestionably be free from the abuses which 
state regulation is intended to prevent. Stricter regulation and 


_ increasing need for an agency which will be conducted primarily 


Recommendations. 


As a result of careful study of the whole subject, involving a 
considerable amount of reading, visits to several states and to the 
national capital, and extended correspondence, the co-operation of 
2 the Bureau of Social Research, and numerous personal interviews, 
especially in regard to the reasons for the failure of experiments 
which have been made in New York City, I am of the opinion that 
the establishment of an employment bureau substantially on the 
lines indicated in Mr. Schiff’s memorandum is desirable, that the 
need for such a bureau is very great, that it is not met by other 

- existing agencies, and cannot be met by other plans more effectively 

or economically than by that proposed. 

The only serious modification which | would recommend is 
that a fee should be charged to employees rather than to employers, 
unless it is found practicable and advisable to charge a fee to both. 
I believe that eventually the bureau could make such a position 
for itself that large employers would be willing to make contracts 
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with it, perhaps on an annual basis, which would be mutually .ad- 


vantageous, but I doubt the wisdom of charging a specific fee for 
each employee furnished, especially in the initial stages of the exper- 
iment. I have no doubt, however, that from the very beginning it 
could be made apparent to employees that in paying a reasonable 
fee for the services of the bureau they would be making a good 
investment. If employers were charged and not emplovees, my fear 
would be that the tendency of the bureau would be to serve the 
interests of employers, rather than those of employees. It is of course 
our desire that it should serve both, and primarily the cominunity. 

There is complete unanimity of opinion that the success of the 
whole enterprise will depend upon the capacity of its executive 
officer, although it is also conceivable that a board of trustees or 
managers might be created that would contribute very materially 
to its success. My suggestion would be that the board should con- 
sist of not more than nine members, and that among them there 
should be at least one labor representative, and one social worker 
or university instructor interested in the problem on the scientific 
side. This suggestion is made simply in the interest of efficiency 
and public usefulness, but if those who provide the capital feel 
that they should exercise exclusive control over the Bureau, some 
part of the advantage which I have in mind might be secured by 
creating an advisory board with an even larger representation of 
such elements as I have proposed for the board of managers. 

. The general plan on which the bureau should be conducted 
has perhaps already been sufficiently indicated. Recapitulating, 
however, for the sake of clearness, I would recommend: 

That there be organized in the City of New York an employ- 
ment bureau under a board of trustees composed of experienced 
men representing the mercantile, academic, philanthropic and in- 
dustrial classes, each member of the board, however, being selected 
_not so much in his representative capacity as because of his probable 
usefulness as an active working member of the board. The control 
should, of course, remain with those who furnish the working funds, 
but need not be exclusively limited to them. 

The bureau should be placed under a manager of great execu- 
tive ability, with the necessary number of assistants, and the staff 
should be thoroughly conversant with the peculiarities of the various 
groups that compose New York City’s working population. Herein 
lies the special strength of the small and often badly conducted 
employment agencies, that those who manage them really know their 
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people. The employment bureau cannot be expected to succeed 
unless it can secure similar intimate knowledge of the peculiarities, 
and especially of the valuable qualities of particular groups. It 
would be necessary to have interpreters, men to take charge of 
gangs in transit, and to perform virtually the functions now exer- 
cised by the padroni—although without the abuses of that system. 

The bureau should establish an organization covering all sec- 
tions of the United States, so that it shall be in immediate and 
constant touch with requirements for labor and employment wher- 
ever such may exist, but its benefits should accrue primarily to the 
unemployed of the City of New York. It may not be necessary to 
maintain agencies permanently in particular localities outside of 
New York, although it might be advisable to have one or two branch 
headquarters. For the most part the agents in the field would be 
moving from place to place, establishing relations with employers, 
looking after the interests of men who had been sent to work, and 
ascertaining when they would be free from particular engagements, 
so that there would be little loss of time in transferring them to 
other places where they were needed. 

The bureau should charge a reasonable fee to employees, 
although waiving this, as private employment agencies do, whenever 
it is necessary in order to supply particular demands, and postponing 
it, until it can be paid from wages whenever employees are entirely 
without funds. Eventually the bureau might make contracts with 
employers on the basis of compensation to the bureau for its services, 
but my suggestion would be that the service be free to employers 
until it had been demonstrated that the bureau is in position to do 
this work as well as other agencies or better. 

On account of the general dissatisfaction with all existing 
-systems—free employment bureaus, ordinary private commercial 
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agencies, want advertisements, employers’ exchanges, trade union 
registers, etc., and for other reasons already indicated, I am of the 
opinion that an employment bureau conducted as has been pro- 
posed, with a working capital of $100,000, would eventually become 
self-supporting, and would pay a reasonable, or even, if that were 
desired, a very substantial dividend on the capital invested. As the 
-motives of those who would establish the bureau are not, however, 
pecuniary, but public-spirited, | would recommend that the bureau 
be incorporated on a plan similar to that of the Provident Loan 
- Society, limiting dividends to six per cent and providing that the 
surplus, if any should be accumulated, be devoted to some appro- 
priate public purpose. 
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work, I would expect that a bureau of the kind that is under con- 
sideration would have five indirect and incidental but exceedingly 
important functions: 

(1) By competition it would help to eliminate the evils of the 
ordinary commercial agencies. 

(2) By opening up opportunities for employment in other 
communities, both urban and rural, it would contribute to the solu-— 
tion of the overshadowing and increasingly serious problem of con-— 
gestion of population in New York City. 

(3) It would gradually establish standards of work which 
might eventually, if the establishment of a State Bureau or even 
a National Bureau is found expedient, be taken over in the manage- 
ment of such official bureaus. Conditions in this country do not 
at present seem favorable for establishing high standards in official 
bodies of this kind. This is greatly to be deplored, and it is doubt- 
ful whether voluntary agencies in the field of social work can 
render a better service than by working out at private expense and 
under the more favorable conditions of private initiative, standards 
of work which will subsequently modify the work of public agencies 
if they become desirable. Without attempting to anticipate whether 
social legislation in this country will follow the course which it | 
has taken in all European countries, including Great Britain, we may 
at least feel it to be a patriotic duty to do anything that is possivle — 
to be prepared for such legislation by unhampered experiment with 
the problems which elsewhere have already become governmental 
functions. If on the other hand it is found that recent tendencies — 
in these directions are modified or reversed and that such activities 
are to remain indefinitely in private hands, then nothing is lost but 
everything is gained by such pioneer work as is now proposed. 

(4) It would help to decasualize labor, if we may use a> 
phrase which has become more familiar in England than in this 
country, but which implies a lamentable condition towards which a 
large part of our unskilled labor is unfortunately tending. Any 
employer in undertaking a new job would prefer, other things being 
equal, to secure laborers who have been at work, rather than men 
who have been demoralized by idleness or underemployment. 

(5) Eventually the employment bureau might exert an im- 
portant influence on the critical period in the lives of boys and 
young men when they first begin work. We have child labor 
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committees and a widespread interest in protective legislation, but 
not enough attention has been given to the kind of work in which 
working boys from fourteen to twenty years of age are engaged. 
It is largely lost time, paying relatively high wages at the start 
but leading nowhere. While it could not become the main function 
of the employment bureau to deal with the problem, it might in- 
cidentally contribute materially to its solution. 

The strongest, and to my mind conclusive, argument in favor 
of the establishment of an employment bureau is to be found in 
the very dearth of information and even of views which this brief 
and necessarily superficial inquiry has disclosed. There appears 
to be no way of finding out how much mal-adjustment actually 
exists either in our own city or between this and other communities, 
or of discovering remedies except by trying the experiment. At 
the end of a year or two of actual work by such an employment 
bureau as has been proposed, we would have a body of experience 
and information from which conclusions could be drawn in regard 
to many important questions of public policy and of private social 
effort. It may seem extravagant to say that the mere collection 
of such information and its proper interpretation would be worth 
all that it is proposed to spend in the experiment even if it should 


prove to be an utter failure, but I believe this to be a moderate and 
reasonable estimate. I do not believe that it will be a failure, and 
have indicated what appear to me to be convincing reasons for 
believing that it will be a success. 
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THE FUTURE OF LABOR' 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
New York City. 


From the dawn of history until now man, overcoming ; 
temporary interruptions, has steadily developed, making great 
progress in every field. Contrast his condition at various periods 
in the past with the present and we have one unbroken record 
of improvement, morally, intellectually, and physically. Infant 
mortality is very much less, the death-rate has fallen, the average 
of life has lengthened. Pestilences which swept away our pro- 
genitors are to-day unknown. Many diseases once uncontrollable 
are now conquered. The homes of the people have improved and 
the poor are now taken care of. The food and clothing of the people 
are better, hours of labor less, wages much higher. Free education 
leaves no child in ignorance; illiteracy is almost unknown. Carlyle 
only ventured to imagine a future when every considerable town 
would have a collection of books ; now they have free public libraries. 
Even the prisons have been improved. Sentences for crime have 
been lightened. Man has become more law-abiding and _ better 
behaved. There is less intemperance, and crime is less frequent. 
In every domain the comforts of life have been increased, its miseries 
mitigated. The masses of the people are better housed, better fed, 
better clothed, better educated and better paid than ever before, and 
the sums in the savings banks were never so great. 

In all English-speaking lands the rule of the people prevails; 
only in Britain is hereditary privilege allowed to exist and obstruct 
their rule. Every public office is open to ability. Power is now in 
the hands of the masses wherever the English language is spoken. 
Never have the masses made such rapid and substantial progress as 
in recent years. 

If we contrast what the laborer is with what he was, the dif- 
ference is great. He was once slave, then serf who did manual 
labor ; up to a century ago he was still a villein and was sold with 


‘From “I’roblems of To-day,” by Andrew Carnegie. Copyright, 1908, by Double- 
day, Page and Company. 
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the mine—that is, he could not leave it without the consent of the — 
proprietor. Till recent times he was not paid in cash. Now he is a 
freeman, and sells the labor the mine-owner buys, both equally 
independent. With their trades unions, cash payments,—masters of 
themselves, and their labor,—it is clear that workingmen have 
shared in the general advance. The wand of progress has not passed 
them by untouched, nor are we without evidence that the march of 
their improvement is not to stop. 

Yet it cannot be claimed that conditions are satisfactory as they | 
exist. In the future, labor is to rise still higher. The joint-stock 
form opens the door to the participation of labor as shareholders in 
every branch of business. In this, the writer believes, lies the final © 
and enduring solution of the labor question. The Carnegie Steel 
Company made a beginning by making from time to time forty-odd 
young partners, only one was related to the original partners, but 
all were selected upon their proved merits after long service. None 
contributed a penny. Their notes were accepted, payable only out 
of the profits of the business. Great care was taken to admit workers — 
of the mechanical department, which had hitherto been neglected 
by employers. The first time a superintendent of one of the works 
was made a partner attracted attention, but as we kept on admitting 
men who had risen from the ranks as mechanics, we found it more 
and more advantageous. The superintendents now sat in confer- 
ence at the board with the managers in the office. From this policy 
sprang the custom of bonuses awarded yearly to men in subordinate 
positions who had done exceptional work. This class naturally felt 
that they were on the upward road to admission as partners; their 
feet upon the ladder. 

The problem presented by the combination of many steel works 
into the one United States Steel Corporation was not altogether 
new, for individual and corporate management have co-existed since 
joint-stock companies were formed. The former had undoubtedly — 
great advantages over the latter. Able men managing their own 
works, in competition with large bodies of shareholders employing — 
salaried managers, were certain to distance their corporate com- 
petitors, and did so. Nothing can stand against the direct manage- 
ment of owners. The United States Steel Corporation realized this, 
and as a substitute resolved to adopt the policy of interesting its 
officers and employees in its shares. Some plan of profit-sharing 
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was soon seen to present the best, and indeed the only, substitute for 
individual management. This idea the writer highly approved in his — 
presidential address to the Iron and Steel Institute in London, in 
1903, but ventured to point out one serious defect. The investments 
in the shares of the company proposed to the men were to be at the 
risk of the purchasers. We added that “this seems a feature we > 
may, however, expect the corporation to change as experience is 
gained.” “Every employee a shareholder’ would prevent most of - 
the disputes between capital and labor, and this chiefly because of 
the feeling of mutuality which would be created, now, alas! generally 
lacking. To effect this, every corporation could well afford to sell 
shares to its saving workmen, giving preference in repayment at 
cost as a first charge in case of disaster, just as present laws provide © 
first for the mechanic’s lien and for homestead exemption. This is 
due to the workingman, who necessarily buys the shares without 
knowledge, and he is asked to buy them, not solely for his own 
advantage, but for the benefit of the company as well—the advantage 
of both. This view, as expressed by the writer in the address 
referred to, we rejoice to say, has been adopted by the Steel Corpo- 
ration, and its last offer of shares guarantees the men against loss. 

Two and a half million dollars worth of additional stock was 
offered by the Steel Company to workmen this year (1908) and all — 
taken, and twenty-five thousand more of the employees applied for 
shares, many for one share only, and these are to be provided, so 
that nearly one hundred thousand workmen of this company are 
soon to be shareholders, 1. ¢., part owners having a right to vote 
| with their fellow-proprietors, and sharing in the profits. These 


workers have their feet upon the ladder, and are bound to rise. 
They are very likely to save and invest more and more. | 

In the percentage allotted by the plan to reward exceptional 
officials we have for the huge corporation perhaps the best substitute — 


attainable for the magic of partnership, which nothing, however, can — 


7 

, approach. The reward of departmental officials may readily be 

_ secured under this provision. In the bonus granted yearly upon 

- * shares held by the employees we have proof of regard for them | 


which cannot but tell, and the distribution of shares in the concern 
among them gives an advantage which so far no partnership even 
has enjoyed. The latter will no doubt adopt the plan, or find some | 
equivalent, for the workman owning shares in absolute security will — 
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prove much more valuable than one without such interest, and many 
incidental advantages will accrue to the company possessed of numer- 
ous shareholding employees who may some day see their repre- 
sentative welcomed to the board of directors. This would prove 
most conducive to harmony, knowledge of each other on the part 
of owners and workmen being the best preventive of dissatisfaction. 

The strict political economist of our day may look askance at 
the idea of a minimum wage and a guarantee for the workmen 
against loss upon their shares, in companies in which they hold a 
minority interest ; but whatever final form the merger of labor and 
capital may assume in the distant future, these features seem to be 
essential under present conditions. If taxation should be borne only 
according to ability to pay, it is not wholly unreasonable that the 
workman should not be subject to loss, for, having only a minimum 
wage, he has no ability to incur loss. The exemption of a stated 
sum from income-tax in Britain, and in America the exemption of 
the small homestead, are examples of this principle. Should the 
workmen hold the majority of shares and really manage the busi- 
ness, exemption from sharing loss should cease. 

We are just at the beginning of profit-sharing, and the reign 
of workingmen proprietors, which many indications point to as the 
next step forward in the march of wage-paid labor to the higher 
stage of profit-sharing—joint partnership—workers with the hand 
and workers with the head paid from profits—no dragging of the 
latter down, but the raising of the former up. 

So far as the system has been tried it has proved a decided suc- 
cess, and it can easily be continued, since it is proving mutually bene- 
ficial to capital and labor. One of the greatest advantages, the writer 
thinks will be found in drawing men and managers into closer inter- 
course, so that they become friends and learn each other’s virtues, for 
that both have virtues none knows better than the writer, who has 
seen both sides of the shield as employee and employer. ‘“ We only 
hate those we do not know,” says the French proverb. There is much 
truth in this. In vast establishments it is very difficult, almost impos- 
sible, for workmen and employers to know each other, but when the 
managers and workmen are joint owners, and both paid wages, as 
even the president of the company is, we shall see greater inter- 
course between them. In the case of disputes, it is certain that the 
workmen-partners have a status nothing else can give. They can 
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attend all shareholders’ meetings and have a voice there if desired. 
Entrance into the partnership class means increased power to work- 
men. On the other hand, knowledge of the company’s affairs, its 
troubles and disappointments, which come at intervals to the most 
successful concerns, will teach the workman much that he did not 
know before. 

’Co-partnership tends to bring a realizing sense of the truth to 
both labor and capital that their interests, broadly considered, are 
mutual ; and as far as the latter is concerned it may finally, in some 
cases, be all furnished by those engaged in the works, which is the 
ideal that should be held in view—the workman both capitalist and 
worker, employee and employer. This, however, is not for our time. 
We are only pioneers, whose duty it is to start the movement, leaving 
to our successors its full and free development as human society 
advances. 

But what of existing inequalities, it will be asked ; will not labor 
always suffer from the wasteful extravagance of the very rich? 
When we proceed to trace the work of wealth as a whole, it is soon 
found that even these extravagances absorb but a small fraction of 
it. The millionaire’s funds are all at work; only a small sum lies in 
bank subject to check. All that the millionaire can get out of life is 
superior food, raiment and shelter. Only a small, a very small, per- 
centage of all his millions can be absolutely wasted. When the 
socialist, therefore, speaks of all wealth going back to the state, he 
proclaims no great change in its mission. The state, sole owner, 
would use it just as the owners now use all but a fraction of it; that 
is, invest it in some of the multiform ways leading to the reward of 
labor. It is simply a question whether state as against individual 
control of wealth would prove more productive, which, judging from 
experience of state and individual management so far as yet tested, 
may gravely be doubted. 

But further, as regards great fortunes, there can be no heredi- 
tary aristocracy of wealth. Where it is left free, as a rule, it passes in 
three generations from shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in all English- 
speaking lands except the United Kingdom, where the law of primo- 
geniture and legal settlements guard a hereditary class and defeat the 
operation of the natural law. In free lands the children of million- 
aires and their children may be safely trusted to fulfil the law; to 
keep a fortune is scarcely less difficult than to acquire it. Wealth is 
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dispersive where unbuttressed by special laws designed to keep it in _ 
certain channels, all of which laws should be promptly repealed. 7 
: Wealth in America, the land of greatest fortunes, never yet has | 
passed beyond the third generation. It seldom gets so far. We have 
a few, a very few, families of the third generation now spending 
the fortunes made by their grandfathers. The two or three greatest 
fortunes of their day are now being freely distributed among the 
_ children and grandchildren, and will be reduced to moderate sums 
for each when the present children reach maturity ; as certain as fate 
many of their descendants will be found toiling as their able ances- 
tors did in their shirtsleeves. We may safely trust those who have 
not made the money to prove adepts in squandering it. 


Even if great fortunes were not promptly dissipated by those - 


who inherit them, another remedy lies at hand. A heavy progres-— 
sive tax upon wealth at death of owner is not only desirable, it is” 
strictly just. For after making full allowance for differences in men, | 
it still remains true that contrasts in their wealth are infinitely greater 
than those existing between them in their different qualities, abilities, 
education and except the supreme few, their contributions to the 

_ world’s work. It should be remembered always that wealth is not 
chiefly the product of the individual under present conditions, but» 
largely the joint product of the community. 

It is not denied that the great administrator, whether as rail- j 
road builder, steamship-owner, manufacturer, merchant or banker, : 
an exceptional man, or that millions honestly made in any useful 

occupation give evidence of ability, foresight, and assiduity above 
‘the common, and prove the man who has made them a very valuable 
member of society. In no wise, therefore, should such men be un- 
duly hampered or restricted as long as they are spared. After all, 
they can absorb comparatively little, and generally speaking the | 
money-making man, in contrast to his heirs, who generally become _ 
members of the smart or fast set, is abstemious, retiring, and little 
of a spendthrift. The millionaire himself is probably the least expen-_ 
sive bee in the industrial hive, taking into account the amount of 
honey he gathers and what he consumes. Practically every thousand 
of his money is at work for the development of the country, and _ 
earning interest, much of it paying labor. 

In the interests of the community, therefore, he should not nt 
disturbed while gathering honey, provided it be destined largely oa 
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the general hive, under a just system of taxation, when he passes 
away. When the working bees die, the nation should have a large 
portion of the honey remaining in the hives. It is immaterial at what 
date the collection is made, so that it comes to the national treasury 
at last. 

Such, then, is the writer’s answer to the question of enormous 
fortunes and the advancement of labor. Given a just system of taxa- 
tion, and a system of partnership between labor and capital, and 
there is no assignable limit to the progress of the worker. Let us 
never forget that under present conditions the world has grown and 


is growing better, and we steadily approach nearer the ideal. Never © 


was there so much of the spirit of brotherhood among men, never so 
much kindness, never so much help extended by men, and especially 


by women, to their less fortunate fellows. Whatever the future may — 


have in store for labor, the evolutionist, who sees nothing but certain 


and steady progress for the race, will never attempt to set bounds | 


to its triumphs, even to its final form of complete and universal 
industrial co-operation, which I hope is some day to be reached. 
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_ EMPLOYEES’ BENEFIT ASSOCIATION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


sy C. W. Price, 
Director McCormick Works Club, Chicago. 
Since the organization of the Employees’ Benefit Association of - 
the International Harvester Company, September 1, 1yo8, many in-— 
quiries have been received from business men, asking for definite 
information regarding the plan. They ask for the data which was 
used as a basis, and for detailed information regarding the vital 
points to be considered in organizing a benefit association among 


employees. 
Judging from the experience of the committee which made the 
original investigation and drafted the plan for the International 


Harvester Company, there seems to be a dearth of literature on 


employees’ benefit associations which embodies the sort of definite 


information which a practical business man needs, who is consider- 
ing the advisability of organizing some sort of a benefit plan among 


his employees. 

Having in mind the inquiries mentioned above, it has occurred 
to me that I may be able to render a service to the business men | 
who read Tur ANNALS, if I devote this article to a brief digest of. 
the Employees’ Benefit Association of the International Harvester 
Company, and discuss the vital points which were considered by the | 
officers of the company and our committee before a plan was_ 
adopted. I shall first give a digest of the plan. 

Organization —The International Harvester Company, Inter- 
national Harvester Company of America, and subsidiary companies 
have associated themselves with such of their employees as may join 
the same in the formation of a benefit association. 

At the end of each year, if the average membership in the ben-_ 
efit association during that year has equaled 50 per cent of the | 
average total numbers of employees in the companies’ manufacturing © 
plants, the company will contribute $25,000 to the fund, and if such 
average membership has equaled 75 per cent of such total number 
of employees, the company will contribute $50,000 to the fund. The 
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company agrees to temporarily advance funds, when necessary, for — 
payment of benefits at due date; to guarantee the safety of the fund | 
and to pay semi-annual interest on the average balances at four 
per cent. 

The contributions from members shall be used only for the 
payment of benefits due to members of the association, and the ex- 
penses of administration. If a surplus shall accumulate, it shall 


remain under the control of the members of the association, through 
their representatives on the board of trustees, and if a deficit arise, 
the company will make temporary advance to pay same. 

Board of Trustees —The benefit association is in executive 
charge of the board of trustees, consisting of members represent- 
ing the various plants and departments, and a superintendent. The 
president of the International Harvester Company is ex-officio chair- 
man of this board. The board of trustees at present consists of 
thirty members, fifteen of which are elected by the employees and 
fifteen are appointed by the directors of the company. The board 
of trustees appoints the superintendent and has general supervision 
over the association. All questions may be appealed to this board 
and its decision is final. 

Superintendent.—The superintendent, under the direction of 
the board, has charge of all business of the association. He employs 
the clerks and medical examiners, certifies all bills and pay-rolls, 
and decides all questions properly referred to him. 

Medical Examiner.—A medical examiner is stationed at each 
of the works. He makes the required physical examination of ap- 
plicants for membership, prepares applications, visits the sick and 
decides when they are disabled, and when they are able to work, 
and performs such other duties as may be required by the super- 
intendent. 

Membership.—Membership is voluntary with all employees. Any 
employee in the service of the company on or before September 
20, 1908, had the privilege of becoming a member without medical 
examination and regardless of age, at any time prior to January 1, 
1909; thereafter all applicants for membership are required to pass | 
a physical examination. Any employee who enters the service after 
September 20, 1908, and is over forty-five years of age is allowed © 
to carry the regular disability benefits, and a death benefit of $100 4 
only. Any employee who has been a member of the benefit associa-_ 
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tion for one year and leaves the service of the company, or is dis- 
charged, may continue his membership in respect only of the mini- 
mum death benefit which he has held during the past year. Each 
member signs an application for membership in which he authorizes 
the company to deduct two per cent of his wages; names his bene- 
ficiaries ; agrees to be governed by the regulations, and states that 
he is correct and temperate in habits. Female employees are accepted 
as members on the same basis as male employees. 

Contributions —Members contribute two per cent of wages due 
each pay day. Contributions are based on wages which members 
earn when working full time. No contributions are made by dis- 
abled members who are drawing benefits. Members who have left 
the employ of the company and are carrying death benefits, con- 
tribute ten cents per month, in advance, for each $100 of death 
benefit. No member of the association is allowed to contribute 
for a death benefit to exceed $2,000. This includes a death benefit 
of twice this amount in case of death from accident. 

Benefits —When a member is disabled he must notify his time- 
keeper at once. The examining physician decides when benefits are 
to begin. In determining the amount of benefits to be paid, the 
average wage for the last sixty days is used as a basis. 

Under the regulations the following benefits are provided: 

Disability from sickness—One-half wages, except for the first 
seven days, for a period not longer than fifty-two weeks. 

Disability from accident—One-half wages, beginning with the 
date of the accident, for a period not longer than fifty-two weeks. 


Death from sickness—One year’s wages. 
Death from accident—Two years’ wages. 
% Loss of both hands or both feet, or one hand and one foot—Two 


years’ wages. 
Loss of one eye—One-half year’s wages. 


Loss of both eyes—Two years’ wages. 

In case of grave injury or chronic sickness the superintendent 
has authority to make full and final settlement by the payment of 
a lump sum, on such terms as may be agreed in writing. 

A special benefit of half wages for three months is paid in a lump 
sum to females who have been members of the benefit association 
nine months, and become pregnant. 
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Members who receive benefits, either disability or death bene- 
fits, are not required to sign a release in any form, releasing the 
company from liability. 

In the discussion which follows I shall endeavor to give a 
brief outline of the information which was considered by our com- 
mittee, bearing on the vital points of the plan outlined above. 

So far as I have investigated, I have found that all of the best _ 
benefit associations in the United States have been organized as a 
department of the company; the initial step being taken by the 
officers of the company. I have found no evidence in any 
quarter that the employees make objection to this plan. Further, 
there is much evidence that the workingmen favor the plan, because — 
they have confidence in the business ability of the officers of the com- 
pany to organize the plan on a sound basis. Most workingmen are 
familiar with the small insurance societies which have met with dis- 
aster, because of incompetent management among their own class. 

While the benefit association is a department of the company’s 
business, one of the most vital points considered in establishing it 
was that it should be organized on a broad democratic basis, that 
the men should have a real and not a nominal representation, and 
should take active part in its administration. The board of trustees, as 
provided in the above plan, insures such a democratic administration. 

I have made very careful inquiry in many quarters regarding 
the practical working of such a representative board, and have found 
that all the best authorities, with one exception, agreed that a 
thoroughly representative board is not only safe, but exceedingly 
valuable in fostering confidence among the employees. They stated — 
that in no case, which has been appealed to the board for decision, 
have the representatives of the men shown any disposition to take 
sides against the representatives of the company ; on the other hand, 
the representatives of the men have proven themselves exceptionally 
broad and fair in their judgment on all questions. One manu- 
facturer stated that “The benefit association, conducted by a repre- 
sentative board, is now doing more than any one thing to help 
bridge the gap between the company and the men, and to offer a 
natural and legitimate common ground on which they may meet 
and consider questions of mutual interest. The members of the 
board of trustees of the Benefit Association of the International 
Harvester Company are representative types of men, both those 
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chosen by the company and those elected by the englanene, ant the 
action of the voard thus far gives the company every reason to . 
believe that the association will be conducted in a businesslike and 
satisfactory manner.” 

The attitude of the officers of the International Harvester Com- 
pany toward the board of trustees is expressed in the following © 
words, quoted from the address of the general manager, Mr. C. 
S. Funk, at the first meeting of the board, October 8, 1908: “The 
Harvester Company, as a corporation and as the employer of this 
membership, will have nothing to do with the management of the | 
association, and I want to make it very plain in the beginning that 
the control of this association is up to the board of trustees. It 
is not up to the company, nor any official in it, to say what shall 
or shall not be done. It may be felt by a good many of you, partic- 
ularly men appointed by the company, that you are to represent 
the interests of the company. This is not the case. The company 
does not expect to manage the association, but expects those who 
are appointed by it to act solely in the interests of the association 
as such. We have great confidence in this board of trustees and 
believe it will manage the affairs of the association broadly and 
wisely. It is not expected, nor would it be fair and businesslike for 
you men, chosen by the employees of the different works, to come 
here feeling it is up to you all the time to fight for the individual 
employee. You are trustees of this association, just the same as 
the directors are trustees of a bank and you are here to administer 
the affairs of the association and to protect its interest ; not to advo- 
cate or champion the cause of individuals who may have claims | 
against the association.” 

A book of regulations, consisting of about 5,000 words, em- 
bodies the rules which govern the actions of the trustees and the 
officers of the association. It is exceedingly important that these 
regulations be made as complete in every detail as possible before 
the association is organized. In drafting these regulations the 
experience of all the best authorities was consulted, especially 
the books of regulations used by the relief departments of the vari- 
ous railroads of the United States. The railroads, through long 
years of experience, have worked out their rules and regulations, 
adding clause after clause as experience demanded, and thus 
has been built up a body of regulations which is exceedingly valu- 
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able to all benefit associations which may be organized in the 

: future. A complete book of regulations covers practically all points 

of dispute which may arise and thus much discussion and dissatis- 

- faction is avoided and a just uniform administration of the depart- 
_ ment is made possible from the start. 

The benefit association is in executive charge of a superintend- 
ent who is located at the general office of the company in Chicago. 
A medical examiner, who is appointed by the superintendent, and 
_ who works under his instructions, is in charge at each of the works. 
At some of the smaller works a local physician is employed who 
- gives part time only. The clerical work, such as making deductions 
from the pay-roll, reporting cases of disability, etc., is done by the 
clerical force at the works. All cases are reported to the super- 
-intendent, who keeps a complete set of records and pays all benefits. 

In the administration of the benefit association the personal - 
equation enters very largely. The superintendent should be a man 
of democratic temperament, capable of mingling with the men and 
winning their confidence. He should have strong powers of decision 
and good organizing ability, and should be big and broad enough to 
“conduct the association in such a way as to insure absolute justice in 
the treatment of every case. Qne of the ablest superintendents 
- whom I have met stated his rule of action as follows: “My rule is 
always to remember that I am administering a fund which belongs 
to the employees and not to the company, and I always give the 

advantage of the doubt to the employees. 
The question as to whether membership in the benefit associa- 
tion should be made voluntary or compulsory is one on which there 
is some difference of opinion. With the exception of the relief de- 
partment of one of the large railroads, practically all of the represen-— 
tative benefit associations of the United States have made member- 
_ ship voluntary with old employees. After careful investigation of 
this subject our committee was fully satisfied that the voluntary plan 
is the most satisfactory. In arriving at this decision the followin 
points were considered: The small assessment and the large benefits, 
-as compared with outside fraternal or insurance organizations, will 
_ furnish a sufficient inducement to the men to become members. 
= If a compulsory policy is adopted, the old employees will resent 
it, regardless of the generous benefits which the association may 
offer. By adopting the compulsory policy, the employer misses a _ 
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valuable opportunity to win the confidence of the old employees and 
to meet them on a common ground of mutual interest. The wisdom 
of the voluntary plan has been fully demonstrated by the success 
of our association thus far. The Benefit Association of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company was organized on September 1, 1908, 
and on January 1, 1900, after a period of four months, about 20,000 
of the employees, which is over seventy-five per cent, have become 
members, and a most splendid spirit of confidence and co-operation 
prevails among the members. The very large number of employees 
who applied for membership during the first week after the associa- 
tion was organized was a most gratifying evidence to the officers 
of the company of the confidence which the employees had in the 
association. 

The rules of our benefit association provide that any employee 
in the service of the company on or before September 20, 1908, may 
become a member without a physical examination and regardless of 
age at any time prior to January 1, 1909. To one who has not in- 
vestigated the subject this may seem like a radical and dangerous 
provision. This plan has been adopted by the oldest and most suc- 
cessful benefit associations in the United States and has worked out 
satisfactorily. The following points are worth consideration on 
this question: Only a small percentage of the employees of the aver- 
age industrial plant are over forty-five years of age. The company 
naturally desires to include all old employees in any benefit that may 
be organized, so that they may be taken care of. I have found no 
evidence in any quarter that the younger employees feel that this is 
unfair ; on the contrary, I believe if a canvass were made that there 
would be almost an unanimous expression in favor of the provision, 
based upon a fellow feeling which prevails in any group of working- 
men, and which finds expression in subscription lists, donations, etc. 
In organizing a benefit association the old and trusted employees 
will be the first to become members, and their intelligent interest 
and co-operation will do much to establish the association in the 
confidence of the rank and file of the men. 

I need only mention here the importance of a physical examina- 
tion with new employees who become members of the association. 
This is absolutely essential to protect the fund and to insure its 
satisfactory administration. A physical examination also works 
out a positive advantage to the company because it eliminates un- 
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desirable men; raises the standard of efficiency, and reduces the 
risk of serious accidents. 

In organizing a benefit association a most important question 
to consider is the amount of assessment required to provide for the 
benefits, and to insure a sufficient surplus. Our committee spent 
much time in gathering data from the various benefit associations 
and also from the records in some of the works of our own com- 
pany where a benefit association, covering accidents only, was in 
operation. 

A benefit association, organized in an industrial plant, includes 
an unique group of men and therefore the statistics of the regular 
insurance companies are of little value in determining the amount 
of the assessment and benefits. In many factories, for instance, 
the average age is below thirty years, and the tendency is toward 
a lower rather than a higher average age. Because of the character 
of work required the employees must be physically strong, and only 
men who can pass a physical examination are employed. 

In determining the amount of the assessment necessary the fol- 
lowing data were used by the committee: At one of the largest 
works in our company, where an accident benefit association had 
been in operation for ten years, complete records were kept of the 
number of days of disability, the deaths, the loss of limbs, etc. By 
substituting the benefits provided in the present plan for those pro- 
vided in the old accident plan we found that an assessment of three- 
fourths of one per cent on the average yearly wage, which was 
$600, would be ample. In view of the fact that at many of our 
smaller works the number of accidents is much less, we felt that 
it was safe to use the above figures as a basis. In determining the 
amount of assessments to provide for accidents, each company 
should be governed by its own experience or the experience of other 
companies in which the conditions are similar. 

Our committee decided that the statistics bearing on disability 
and death from sickness, which the railroad relief departments 
have gathered, are the most complete and reliable of any statistics 
available. In view of the fact that the operations of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad cover a territory which more nearly 
corresponds to the territory occupied by the International Harvester 
Company, we decided to use the statistics of sickness furnished 
by this company. The records of the relief department of the 
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Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, covering a period of the 
last ten years, show that each member of the relief department, on 
an average, is disabled eleven days each year and there are five 
deaths from sickness per 1,000 members. In view of the fact that 
the regulations of our benefit association provide that benefits for 
sickness are paid after the first seven days, the above figures indicate 
that benefits must be provided for an average number of four days 
for each member. 

Using the average yearly wage of $600, and the average daily 
wage of $2.00, the following statement in dollars and cents of the 
assessments required will make the above statement more clear: 


lan 
The A 


To cover disability and death from accident (three-fourths _ 

To cover disability from sickness (four days at half 


To cover death from sickness (five deaths per 1000 mem- 


bers, death benefit one year’s wages) ................ 3.00 
oy The assessment of two per cent of the average yearly wage 
g* of $600 provides $12 which is ample to cover the benefits as provided. 


The assessment of ten cents per month per $100 of death benefit, 
provided for members who have left the employ of the company, is 
the same assessment as is used by the railroad relief departments 
and is adequate to pay for all benefits. 

In organizing a benefit association the questions as to whether 
benefits shall cover disability and death from sickness, as well as 
from accident, and whether the benefits shall be sufficient to provide 
a good insurance, or whether they shall only provide limited dis- 
ability benefits and small burial death benefits, are questions which 
confront every employer who begins to investigate the subject. In 
Ob Ts my investigation I visited fifteen of the best benefit associations, 

organized in the United States, and, with the exception of one, I 
found there was an unanimous and positive conviction in favor of 
a plan to include disability and death from sickness. The managers 
stated that seventy-five per cent of the real value to the men comes 
from sick benefits. Many business men who are not familiar with 
the practical workings of benefit associations feel that a provision 
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for sick benefits involves many difficulties, and is open to serious 
abuses on the part of the employees. I made careful inquiry among 
the superintendents of benefit associations regarding this feature, 
and they all stated that where a doctor's certificate is required before 
benefits can be drawn, and where provision is made that six or seven 
days shall elapse before members are entitled to benefits, they have 
little difficulty in weeding out the frauds and preventing imposition 
on the fund. Our experience thus far confirms this statement. 

I visited a number of plants in which benefit associations, cover- 
ing accident only, were in operation. I talked personally with many 
of the employees to ascertain their attitude. I found that the men 
accepted the plan as a part of the shop discipline imposed upon 
them. There was an utter lack of any spirit of co-operation. 

There are many benefit associations organized in various busi- 
ness institutions of the United States; the majority of them are lim- 
ited affairs. In many cases the assessments are about 25 cents per 
month, with small disability benefits, such as $5 per week for a few 
weeks, and with a death benefit of from $50 to $100. While these 
associations are fairly successful, and are appreciated by the em- 
ployees, they are entirely inadequate to cover the situation, and the 
employees must seek outside protection for their families. The ex- 
perience of the old benefit associations proves that the larger plan 
is more attractive to the employees, and will work out a more per- 
manent success. 

The benefits, as provided in the plan above, correspond closely 
with the benefits provided in the benefit associations of the railroads 
and the other large benefit associations which have been organized 
in the United States. 

Twenty years’ experience with these old benefit associations 
has demonstrated that these benefits are adequate and represent 
about the limit of protection which an employer should undertake 
to provide for his employees. 

The rules and regulations provide that benefits shall be paid for 
accidents which occur while men are off duty. This is a provision 
which is much appreciated by the men, and is essential in order to 
cover the whole situation. Judging from the experience of associa- 
tions which have been organized in factories, about five per cent 
of accidents occur outside the plant. 

Provision is also made for members to carry their insurance 
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for death benefit after leaving the employ of the company. This 
includes members who have been discharged. This provision is 
included in the benefit associations of the railroads and has worked — 
out satisfactorily. In my investigation | found that the men de- 
manded this, and unless it had been included the whole plan would 
have met with very serious objections from the start. The old ben- 
efit associations have learned through experience that only a com- 
paratively few of the members, who leave the employ of the com- 
pany, keep up their assessments and retain their memberships, 
therefore this feature does not present any large or serious problem 
to be dealt with. 

The question of release of the company from liability, when 
benefits are paid by the association, is one which has aroused much 


discussion. With a few exceptions, the large benefit associations, 
thus far organized fn the United States have included the release 
clause in their regulations and have defended it in many cases which 
have been appealed to the highest courts. The officers of the com- 
pany, and our committee, gave this question serious consideration 
and decided to omit the release clause from the regulations. Thus 
by participating in the benefit plan the employee does not waive 
or surrender any of his legal rights. The fact has done much to 
convince the employees that the plan is fair and generous, and has 
helped to secure its adoption at once by the men on its merits. 
The custom has become almost universal among workingmen, 
including the poorest and humblest to carry insurance. The monthly 
premiums have become a part of every family budget. 
Any employer of a large body of men is in a position to organize 
a department which will give safe and adequate protection, cover- | 
ing sickness and accidents, at a very low cost. Where an association 
is organized as a part of the business, the operating expense can be 
reduced to the minimum. The clerical force already employed can 
take care of much of the work without additional cost. It is perhaps 
fair estimate to make that the actual expense incurred in the 
operation of a benefit association is about one dollar per member. 
In a plant where an association is organized with adequate 
benefits, the problem of charity is practically eliminated, and the 
whole situation is relieved of those distressing cases of need which 
are continually arising. Bearing on this point it is interesting to 
note that the statistics of the charity organizations reveal the fact 
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that about seventy-five per cent of the cases of need which appeal 
for charity are directly traceable to sickness and accident. 

I know of no way in which an employer, with the same expen- 
diture of money, can so directly and effectually help his employees to 
help themselves, as by organizing an employees’ benefit association 
on a broad generous basis, 
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Experience having demonstrated that the available surplus from 
Relief Department operations would provide, under the most favor- 
able conditions, only a small superannuation allowance for the mem- 
bership of that Fund exclusively, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, after thorough investigation, evolved a system of pensioning 
under the operation of which all employees of the service, regardless 
of Fund membership, are prospective beneficiaries after compliance 
with regulations prescribed for its conduct and administration. The 
purpose of the Company in this direction was made known to the 
employees in notices sent out under date of December 18, 1899. 
The plan known as “The Pennsylvania Railroad Pension Depart- 
ment,” went into effect on January 1, 1900, the companies associated 
in its administration being the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the 
Northern Central Railway Company, the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington Railroad Company, the West Jersey and Seashore | 
Railroad Company, and the Philadelphia and Camden Ferry Com- 
pany. 

The department of the Lines West of Pittsburgh, known as 
“The Pension Department of The Pennsylvania Lines West of Pitts- 
burgh,” was started on January 1, 1901, having been formed on 
lines corresponding to those obtaining in the department of the | 
Lines East. The companies associated in its administration are 
the Pennsylvania Company, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis Railway Company, the Grand Rapids and Indiana 
Railway Company, the Cleveland, Akron and Columbus Railway. 
Company, the Vandalia Railroad Company, the Cincinnati and 
Muskingum Valley Railroad Company, the Waynesburg and Wash- — 
ington Railroad Company, the Cincinnati, Lebanon and Northern 
Railway —_— and the Wheeling Terminal Railway Company. 
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Department affairs are controlled by a Board of Officers, con- 
sisting of the Vice-Presidents, the General Manager, and the 
Comptroller of the Railroad Companies, vested with full power to 
make and enforce Department rules and regulations. 

During the formative stages of the pension plan the law of aver- 
ages as applied to the observation of life, from the standpoint of 
figures provided by the American Experience Table of Mortality, 
was given careful consideration, resulting in the gathering of much 
valuable statistical information. The basis of Pension Department 
operation finally decided upon was arrived at by obtaining from 
all employing officers throughout the System records of employees 
aged fifty-five years and over together with length of service and 
rate of pay in each case. With these data in hand, classifying 
such employees by age, statistics were compiled showing what 
their respective service would be upon reaching the retirement ages 
of sixty-five and seventy years, and to the results thus obtained were 
applied various percentages of the different rates of pay, due allow- 
ance being made for deaths which might occur at different ages, 
this application being made conformably to the provisions of the 
American Experience Table of Mortality. 

The objects of the Department are to provide for old and faith- 
ful employees, under designated conditions which will be later stated, 
by placing them on what is styled a “retired list,” upon their becom- 
ing physically or mentally incapacitated after a specified period of 
continuous service, or attaining a maximum age. The retirement or 
pension allowances, in such cases, are to be paid exclusively from the 
revenue of the Railroad Companies. 

The maximum age limit for entrance to the service is 45 years, 
except that: 

(a) Former employees may be re-employed within a period of 
three years from the time of leaving the service. This three-year 
period is deemed sufficient to enable employees to decide whether or 
not they desire re-employment. At the same time such absence 
from the service does not interfere with the employees’ status, at the 
retiring age, from the standpoint of having been in the service 
sufficient length of time to insure him the benefit of a reasonable 
pension allowance. It must not be inferred, however, that former 
employees over the maximum age limit who may desire re-employ- 
ment under these conditions are entitled to re-employment merely 
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on their request, or because an employing officer wishes to re-employ 
them, as the requset for such re-employment must contain good and 
sufficient reasons. 

(6) Persons may, irrespective of age limit, be employed where 
the service involved requires professional or other special qualifica- 
tions. 

(c) Persons may be temporarily taken into service, regardless 
of age limit, for a period not exceeding six months, subject to exten- 
sion to complete the work for which engaged. 

Employment of persons under “a” and “b” is recommended by 
the Board of Officers of the Pension Department, but must have the 
approval of the Board of Directors of the Railroad Company. 

Employment in the Company’s service is generally accepted as 
being of a permanent nature, and the Company, so viewing the 
matter, made provision accordingly in the original formation of the 
Department, by limiting the age to 35 years. The age-limit was 
the outcome of a long and careful consideration of propositions the 
adoption of which would, it was thought, enable the establishment of 
a working basis whose operations would insure a plan invested with 
uniformity in the computation and awarding of retirement allow- 
ances. The three prime elements upon which such allowances rest 
are, (a) age at entrance to service, (b) length of service, and (c) 
wage earning status during a designated period. The allowance is 
a fixed percentage of the average pay received during the ten years 
immediately preceding retirement, applied to the entire length of 
service. 

Although 35 years was looked upon as experimental when 
the Department was started, it was then believed to be the fairest 
and most equitable age limit for the best interests of the employees 
in general. In the past few years sociological, commercial, and 
industrial conditions have been practically revolutionized. The era 
of great undertakings and ventures is at hand, and the transportation 
interests, in common with all other business enterprises, are keeping 
pace with the movement. Consolidations and expansions are steadily 
enlarging the material interests and requirements of the railways. 
With this pronounced development of rail transportation interests 
(and the railways are nowadays more or less directly or indirectly 
related to nearly every important field of human activity), has grown 
a distinct tendency toward standardization, specialization, and ex- 
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traordinary skill or expertness in the various avenues of labor, pro- 
fessional, mechanical and manual. Invention, labor-saving machin- 
ery, and the spirit of the times, have combined to compel the average 
wage earner to strive for exceptional individual efficiency in his 
chosen avocation, and, on the other hand, have provoked a constantly 
increasing demand by railway companies for employees specially 
equiped to fill positions in their service. Extended observation shows 
that these classes of professional men, specialists, mechanical experts, 
and skilled artisans, are commonly composed of men who have 
devoted long periods to the attainment of exceptional qualifications 
and ability for their respective callings, and they are, in many in- 
stances, over 35 years of age. For the purpose of minimizing the 
force of the original age limit, and so occupying a position in which 
the services of these specially competent men could be utilized, the 
two parts of the Pennsylvania Railroad System, under date of March 
12, 1907, for the Lines East, and February 4, 1907, for the Lines 
West, authorized the amendment of Pension Department regulations, 
to take effect as of April I, 1907, to provide for increasing the age 
for admission to the service of the several companies, from 35 to 
45 years. The change in the age limit does not in any respect affect 
the established working basis of the Department in the granting of 
pension allowances. The basis of allowance award, as already 
described herein, will produce uniform results. The older the man 
upon entrance to the service the lower proportionately will be the 
pension allowance awarded upon reaching retirement age in the 70- 
year, or involuntary retirement class. In the 65-69-year, or 
voluntary retirement class the 30-year service period advances 
automatically one year for each year over age 35 upon entrance into 
the service. That is, an employee aged 35 years at the time of entering 
the service, if permanently incapacitated upon reaching age 65 years, 
would be retired under the operation of the 30-year-service clause ; 
if 36 years of age upon entering the service such retirement could 
not become effective until 66 years, and so on up to age 70, when the 
compulsory retirement provision of the regulations would apply 
regardless of years of service; the limit to obtain retirement under 
the 65-69-year class being, therefore, 39 years of age at entrance. 
Pension allowances are paid upon the following basis: For 
each year of service one percentum of the average monthly pay for 
the ten years immediately preceding retirement, determined by ascer- 
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period and dividing that amount by 120 calendar months. 


taining the total amount of wages the employee actually e 


The undertaking is financed by the several companies associated 
in administration, and the stockholders at the respective annual 
meetings appropriated a maximum for the two parts of the System 
during the year 1907 amounting to $822,500, made up: ~~ 


Lines east of Pittsburgh, maximum 


as 


: annual appropriation of ............ $600,000 
Lines west of Pittsburgh, maximum 7 
annual appropriation of ............ 222,500 
- 


This aggregate maximum annual appropriation of $822,500 
for both parts of the system, is devoted exclusively to the payment of 
duly authorized and approved pension allowances. 

Provision is made that if the basis of pension allowances creates 
demands in excess of annual appropriations, a new basis may be 
established involving ratable reduction of pension allowances to a 
point that will bring the expenditures within limitations. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the provisions of the regulations 
have always allowed of a pro rata reduction in allowances whenever 
they created demands in excess of the annual appropriation, the 
several administrative railroad companies of the System East of 
Pittsburgh did not deem it politic to avail themselves of this saving 
clause, but, instead, have on two occasions increased the annual 
appropriation to a figure considered necessary to avoid allowance 
reductions. The first increase, effective January 1, 1902, was from 
$300,000 to $390,000, and the second, commencing with January 1, 
1907, to $600,000. The latter amount, decided upon after mature 
study and analysis and close figuring, will, it is believed, carry Pen- 
sion Department operations for a number of years, without entailing 
reduction in allowances already granted or those that may be here- 
after authorized. The original annual appropriation of $150,000 
made by the Lines West of Pittsburgh at the time the Pension De- 
partment for that part of the Railroad System was inaugurated, 
January 1, 1901, has also been increased twice. The first increase, 
effective January 1, 1905, was from $150,000 to $217,500, and of this 
(262) 
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increase $20,000 was for the purpose of providing pension allowances 
to employees of the Vandalia Railroad Company, which at that time 
became associated in the administration of the Pension Department. 
The second increase, effective September 1, 1906, placed the appro- 
priation at $22,500, the $5,000 added at the time being to provide 
for the payment of pension allowances to employees of the Cleveland, 
Akron and Columbus Railway Company, on which date that Com- 
pany became associated in administration of the Pension Department. 

The funds necessary for the payment of pension allowances 
are provided in the form of appropriations authorized at regular 
annual meetings of the stockholders of the several companies con- 
cerned. Disbursements against these annual appropriations, for 
pension allowances, are made monthly, in the same manner as 
salary and wage payments to employees in general, by pay-roll, 
under the immediate supervision of the Superintendents of the 
various affiliated roads and divisions in interest embraced in the 
Railroad System. Such monthly disbursements represented charges 
against the operating expenses of the roads and divisions involved. 

Total System pension allowances since inauguration of the 
Departments, to and including December 31, 1907, aggregated 


$3,879,438.24 made up; 


Lines East $2,901,548.09 
Lines West 977,889.55 
Potal $3,879,438.24 


Company payments to the two Funds since inauguration, repre- 
senting strictly Department operating expenses paid wholly by the 
companies associated in joint administration of the two Departments, 
aggregated $54,403.92, up to and including December 31, 1907, dis- 
tributed : 


Lines East 
Lines West 


$54,403.92 


x - Total System pension allowances during the year 1907 amounted 
to $684,867.65, made up: 
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Lines East 
Lines West 


The total number of employees of both parts of the System — 
retired and granted pension allowances up to the end of the year _ 
1907 was 4,427, distributed: 


Lines West 


Average age of retirement for employees, in both classes, for _ 
both parts of the System, during the year 1907, was: 
Lines East 68 years, 11 months. 
Lines West 69 years, 6 months. . 
Average age of pensioners, both classes, carried on the pension 
tolls on December 31, 1907, was: ss) 7 
Lines East 73 years, 4 months. 
Lines West 71 years, 6 months. 
The c«verage length of service of employees retired, in both 
- classes, for both parts of the System, during year 1907, was: 
Lines East 35 years, 7 months 
Lines West 33 years. 
The number of pensioners carried on the pension rolls of the 
two parts of the System at the end of the year 1907 aggregated 
2,756, distributed: 


Lines East 
Lines West 


The number of deaths for both Departments, for the full period _ 
of operation to and including December 31, 1907, was: : 


Lines East 
Lines West 
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OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


By RichMonp HENpersoN, Pu.D., D.D., 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago. 


Hitherto the title “industrial insurance” in this country has been 
monopolized by private companies, and meant chiefly provision for 
funeral expenses at high cost. It is time to extend the significance 


of the words, or to adopt some such description as “social insurance” 
to cover the methods of guaranteeing income to wage earners and 
their families in case of sickness, accident, invalidism, feebleness of 
old age, death of the breadwinner and unemployment. 

The people are beginning to take an interest in the subject. A 
few years ago all suggestions were hushed by the sneering epithets, 
‘sentimentalism,” “paternalism,” and a hint that one 


‘ 


“socialism,” 
was corrupted by German “absolutism.” Of course, there never was 
any real weight in such empty and provincial phrases, and they 
merely indicated the fact that the American mind was empty of 
knowledge of a world movement. They revealed an indifference to 
human suffering which did no credit to our civilization, and a con- 
tempt for social science, which was not honorable to our universities, 
editors and lawyers. Very hopeful are the signs of interest. Maga- 
zine articles on industrial accidents sell the numbers ; legislative com- 
mittees are busy framing bills; the Russell Sage Foundation and 
the Carnegie Institution are collecting information; trade unions 
have retained legal talent to help them formulate laws which will 
have a living chance with conservative courts bound under consti- 
tutions written by men of mind alien to our age and for radically 
different economic conditions and ethical ideals. European nations 
have solved the actuarial and economic problems, while America, 
proud of its inventiveness and initiative, lags in the rear and rails at 
the “effete monarchies” of the Old World, and foretells all sorts of 
evils like those senile persons who praise the times that are dead. 
Perhaps the newspapers, even though hostile, have helped to 
awaken attention by grudging references to the European laws, while 
a corps of young writers of talent and persons with experience 
in charity work have stirred the sluggish conscience of the 
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nation by their stories of misery caused by our human neglect, and 
have reminded men of the disclosures of the German workingmen’s 
insurance plans at the St. Louis Exposition. 

One cause of the awakening is a discovery of the enormous 
cost of litigation which has become a burden upon the resources 
of the nation and a disgrace to the legal profession, as well as a 
source of corruption. A recent article in the Chicago “Tribune” 
on “The Cost of Legal Circumlocution,” furnishes an illustration : 


All the civil litigation of England and Wales, population about thirty-two 
millions, is taken care of by thirty-four judges in the supreme court of 
judicature and fifty-eight county judges, or ninety-two judges in all. 

The population of Illinois was, by the census of 1900, approximately 
sd 4,800,000. Its courts employ seventy-eight circuit judges and 101 county 
judges exclusive of Cook County. Cook County has twenty-five circuit and 
superior court judges, a county judge, a probate judge, and a municipal court 
of very general jurisdiction employing twenty-eight judges. There is a 
supreme court of seven judges. In all these judges number 216. Besides, we 
have justices of the peace and the federal judges. 

The “Tribune” does not offer this rough comparison as conclusive. But 
it suggests that after making all due allowances the discrepancy revealed is 
shocking. Omitting the work of our county judges and taking into account 
only that of our circuit, superior and supreme courts, we have an establish- 
ment of eighty-five judges taking care of the civil and criminal cases of a 
population of less than five millions, while in England and Wales ninety-two 
judges dispose of all the litigation of more than six times our population. 
The vast property and business conditions of England must also be thrown 


into the scale against us. 

Unless our judges and our lawyers are incompetent or worse there 1s 
something wrong in our administration of the courts. The first hypothesis 
is, of course, not to be considered. The alternative should be faced by the 
profession and by the public and reform achieved. The waste and burden of 
our over-technical procedure must cease. It has endured too long. 


Studies of the causes of wasteful expenditures in courts reveal 
the slow and serpentine course of personal damage suits which fill 


the dockets and blockade the roads of justice. Important commercial 


business must wait while, during long years some mutilated work- 


man, led by an ambulance-chasing lawyer, who is fed on hopes of 
immense contingent fees, fights his employer or a soulless casualty 
insurance company through court after court, in the end to accept 
the pittance which the attorneys are willing to leave him from the 


award. 
- - The ideal of justice is a prompt, certain and unbought indem- 
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nity; the actual fact is that under our employers’ liability laws the 
indemnity for injury in occupation is subject to all the uncertainties 
of gambling, it comes, if ever, after long and painful waiting, and it 
is robbed of its value by the necessary costs of collection through the 
courts. There is no greater source of hatred for law and judicial 
process than this travesty and mockery of justice. The abuses of 
injunctions in case of strikes and boycotts are comparatively rare 
and easily remedied ; the wrongs legally perpetrated in damage suits 
are a matter of universal and daily experience. As soon as a work- 
man is injured and claims his indemnity in courts his employer may 
put him on a black list and persecute him to death; and the very 
nature of the law produces this artificial and monstrous antagonism. 
Lawlessness and class hatred are the legitimate progeny of a pro- 
cedure which has been rejected by every other great and civilized 
people. 

Curious and discouraging is the consequence of living for gen- 
erations under such an unfit law; it has shaped our modes of reason- 
ing until we cannot think rationally on the actual demand of the situa- 
tion. We follow precedents of the past for a guide in a new and 
different economic world, and every step takes us further from our 
goal. Not only lawyers and judges, but aggressive business men and 
shrewd trade unionists think in terms set by antiquated regulations. 
Trade unions are spending their energy on making the employers’ 
liability law still more drastic and until recently, they have not 
faced the fact that progress in this direction is impossible. What 
they need is insurance of income in all cases of accident, whether 
from negligence of employer or from risk of the trade. What they 
want and ask is the chance to punish their employers in case of negli- 
gence only, and they are seeking to interpret “negligence” in a sense 
which it never had before, which is unjust now, and which will 
provoke still more conflict in the courts. 

Meantime, more by a reflex movement of discomfort than from 
scientific guidance, employers and employees are performing all 
sorts of experiments with insurance. Blind and faulty as those 
gropings are, they must be made the starting point for a scientific 
and complete system in the future, as acorns produce oaks. 

The principle of association for mutual protection in the emer- 
gencies of existence manifests itself in the clubs and local benefit 
societies which are formed everywhere in the country. The negroes 
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of the South have been led by the instinct of aggregation and the 
example of their white neighbors to pool their dues against the time 
_of the funeral. Sometimes the undertaker is also secretary-treasurer 
of the pool, with results very similar to those known in the case of 
_ burial insurance benefits. 

The statistics of funds collected by these friendly groups on the 
basis of common occupation, race or religious ties, or mere neighbor- 
hood, will never be gathered ; but even partial surveys show vast sums 


and reveal heroic sacrifice and deeds of friendly service. The 
German imperial legislators have been wise enough to retain these 
features of local and personal moral bonds in their sickness insur- 
ance laws. In connection with illness something more is needed than 
mere money benefits; a human touch of sympathy must be added by 
fraternal visitors; and intimate acquaintance diminishes the tempta- 
tion to malingering almost as thoroughly as medical examinations. 

The fraternal societies, of national scope and with local lodges, 
all federated in the common interest, have, with slow and irregular 
march, educated millions of people in the elementary principles of 
social insurance. It is true these societies include many represen- 
- tatives of the commercial and professional classes, but they are also 
_ popular with many groups of workingmen. They have demonstrated 
the possibilities of economy of administration where the ties of per- 
sonal association are strong through neighborly feeling, mystic sym- 
~ bols and religious faith. The Mutualists of France have shown that 
not only sickness insurance and death benefits but also old age pen- 
sions can be provided by this method—with proper governmental 


supervision and aid. 

Some of the trade unions have added insurance features of 
various kinds, and when members have good wages these have 
succeeded fairly well with sickness and burial benefit. The trade 
unions alone have achieved even a moderate success with unemploy- 
ment benefits. They have failed to insure the workmen who are on 


_ low and uncertain income. When a system of compulsory accident 
_ insurance has been organized the trade unions will be free to provide 
sickness and invalid insurance and additional income beyond the 
-minimum which can be secured by law; but they can never furnish 
adequate accident insurance, and society has no right to require 
them to carry a risk which is part of the real cost of production and 
_ should be borne wholly as part of the expenditures of production. 
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One principle has been taught to millions of persons by all these 

_ schemes of insurance—the principle of insurance as opposed to 

savings. The obsolescent doctrines of individualism and _ laissez- 

faire idolized the savings bank and the multitudes actually believed 

that by deposits of an average of one hundred dollars a year at 
3 per cent they could all become capitalist managers and gain a share 
in the profit funds. This illusion was cultivated for a long time by 
advocates of many ill-defined “profit-sharing” schemes. Of course, 
_ there was a large measure of truth in both these ideas, and much will 
still be made of them in the future. But hope of “rising’’ into the 
diminishing capitalist-manager class has been definitely abandoned 
by workingmen and people on salaries. Attention is turned to the 
value of association and insurance. The minute a man joins an 
insurance society he gains a claim on a fund which he could not 
“save” in twenty years. Furthermore, men are discovering that 
co-operation with others opens a finer way of life than depositing 
_ premiums to an individual account. 

From the point of view of social insurance the tendency to con- 
_centrate manufactures, commerce and transportation in permanent 
corporations is an advantage; partly because the responsible mana- 
gers of large enterprises must be far-seeing men, and partly because 
solid corporations can safely venture on schemes which require a 
~ long view and the accumulation of funds. It is precisely with the 
_ railway companies and the other huge corporations that we find the 
most rapid development of workingmen’s benefit and pension plans. 
It seems probable that these bodies will entrench themselves in their 
financial position by these means, because they will draw away from 
the less important managers their best workmen and hold them in 
their service with the prospect of serene and independent old age. 
_ These plans are developing so rapidly that statistics are soon obso- 
-lete, and there is scarcely a good manufacturing or transportation 

company which is not employing legal and actuarial talent to recom- 
mend methods and legislation. To this course they are driven all 
the more by the tendency of legislatures to lay upon corporations, 
creations of the state, burdens of liability which they do not think 
_of imposing on private employers. The consequence is that the direc- 
_tors of large enterprises are looking about for a method which will at 
once conciliate employees and avoid the waste of litigation in 
damage suits. As progress comes by common imitation of examples 
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set by princes and men in high place, we may reasonably look for a 
movement of smaller employers to secure the advantages of 
assembled capital through national insurance associations which will 
either furnish workmen's collective policies or arrange for better 
terms with casualty companies. 

No voluntary system of social insurance can be economically 
administered, save upon a foundation of compulsory insurance. The 
reason is obvious and all the schemes mentioned illustrate the law. 
So long as accident insurance continues to be optional, many 
employers and employees will neglect organization and they will 
hamper or even defeat those who are willing to organize. 

Part of the difficulty in the United States is created by the 
existing law. Employers feel that they cannot afford to support 
accident insurance at their own cost so long as they are liable to pay 
heavy damages to injured workmen or fight them in the courts; and 
the law keeps them always in fighting mood. So long as part 
of the employers refuse to carry these extra premiums their com- 
petitors are economically compelled to follow their example. 

A compulsory insurance law would at one stroke of the pen 
remove the burden created by the present liability for negligence and 
the appalling wastes in casualty company fees and litigation; and 
at the same time the amount now wasted or misdirected would be 
available for an accident and sickness insurance fund of vast magni- 
tude. At present an enormous sum is spent for soliciting business 
and settling claims by agents of casualty companies. This is all 
waste, because under compulsory insurance employers would seek 
the means of meeting their responsibilities and their protection could 
be “sold over the counter.”” The managers of industries could then 
choose between the bids of casualty companies for workmen's 
collective policies, or organize their own mutual insurance associa- 
tions. The premiums would fall to a legitimate rate and stockholders 
in casualty companies would no longer draw dividends from extor- 
tion, strife and blood money. 

That which is economically necessary and otherwise socially 
imperative will ultimately be found constitutional. In all our history 
there has been no exception to this rule; although at every step into 
a brighter world judges have solemnly denied the possibility and 
great lawyers have turned back to their case books with a smile of 
pity for the philanthropists or bitter sarcasm for the agitators who 
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ruffled the calm sea of their complacent confidence in “natural law,” 
~ Coke, Blackstone and Company. 

Within the past year the federal government itself has broken 
up the “crust of custom” by enacting a law which provides compen- 
sation for certain classes of its own employees injured in the service ; 
and the pitifully inadequate compensation will be increased and 
extended. It is a splendid and persuasive example of justice which 
the general government has set before the several states and all 
employers of labor. The document is a light tower showing the 
future highway for all those who control the services of men who 
must live day by day on daily income. 

The assertion, based on nothing, that compulsory social insur- 
ance is “not American” is contrary to the most obvious facts of our 
history. We are a law-abiding people and love to make laws, and 
every statute and court ruling is compulsory. We are so used to 
compulsion in the common interest that we forget it, as we are 
unconscious of the atmosphere. It is the vital element in which we 
enjoy freedom, security, order and opportunity. By compulsory laws 
we build and maintain roads and bridges, against the mean protests 
_ of the minority who would be content to stick in the mud. By com- 
_pulsory laws we secure parks and pleasure grounds and secure the 
revenue by diverting money from the liquor traffic. Within the 
memory of the writer in the Middle West a large if not respectable 
minority railed at the public school laws as robbery, and insisted that 
any man had the right to bring up his offspring in brutish ignorance 
if he wished to do so. 

Compulsory taxation to relieve the poor, the insane, the idiotic, 
the demented, the indigent old people is in the poor law of Great 
Britain, and the nations descended from it; while republican France 
has recently adopted the principle and Italy is moving in the same 
direction. This means that the conscience of a modern nation will 
not permit a citizen, however inefficient or unworthy, to perish with- 
out an offer of at least a minimum supply of the necessities of life. 

We shall be logical. We shall discover that it is morally infamous 
to offer temporary asylum and a secure old age to wornout criminals, 
prostitutes, ignorant ne’er-do-wells, and degenerates, and deny 
shelter to honest workmen, except on terms revolting and debasing 

The popular campaign against tuberculosis has revealed to the 
common mind the meaning of the “police power” of the state, and 
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the significance of public health administration. No man can be 
sick unto himself, especially in a crowded factory or tenement house. 
Those who are too ignorant, poor or negligent to keep well are taken 
in hand by the commissioner of health. Those who suffer from infec- 
tious diseases are isolated in special hospitals or warning bulletins 
are posted at the front door. It is notorious that people on low 
incomes go to physicians and dispensaries only in the last resort, 
from fear of expenses their income cannot meet. Society is discover- 
ing that neglected disease or wounds involve public loss and danger. 
How can we secure prompt and economic application to the medical 
profession without pauper relief? The answer comes from Ger- 
many: by compulsory and universal sickness insurance. There is 
no other answer. 

This is part of our reply to those who declaim against working- 
men’s insurance as “class legislation.” It is not class legislation; it 
is “social insurance,” because all members of society reap its advan- 
tages, just as rich men who send their children to private schools 
derive benefits from the public schools which educate the poorer 
neighbor. If an insured workman is injured he places himself 
instantly under expert medical advice, and is more surely and 
speedily restored to industrial efficiency, and so becomes again a 
producer of social wealth. 

Some of the individualists oppose compulsory insurance because 
it will “pauperize” wage earners. But neglected sickness is the 
broad and easy descent to pauperism, and it is by this route most 
paupers travel to their doom. Compulsory insurance is the best 
public health measure yet organized. 

Has anyone investigated the cost and moral degradation caused 
by the non-payment of medical service? It is notorious that physi- 
cians annually contribute millions of dollars to patients who will not 
or cannot pay; but this is a compulsory tax on physicians, not always 
a cheerful philanthropy. Physicians cannot refuse the call of a 
wounded or sick citizen and cannot require advanced payments, as 
landlords and grocers can. Public opinion and the ethics of their 
profession require them to rise in the night and go through storms 
to help those who suffer, and this without hope of payment. 

This is unscientific and barbarous. Most of it is wholly unneces- 
sary. Physicians should have a social guarantee of payment, and 
honest men should not be obliged to pay for the dead beats. Under a 
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compulsory insurance law a fund for paying physicians and support- 
ing hospitals would be provided in advance and the cost would be 
equitably distributed. Several methods of providing the funds of 
social insurance are now under discussion and all of them have a 
chance of being put to the test of experiment, the final arbiter. We 
have already paid our compliments to the existing liability law based 
on the principle of tort, and we have found it condemned by every 
modern nation except our own, and even here admitted to be full of 
} cruelty and waste. 

Massachusetts has passed a law (May, 1908) permitting 
employers to escape from the existing liability on condition that they 
adequately insure their employees—the principle embodied in the 
bill offered for educational purposes in 1907 by the Illinois Indus- 


trial Insurance Commission and opposed by the trade unions. Up 
to the time of writing this article, not a single employer in Massachu- 
setts had thought it worth while to avail himself of this permissive 
law, and there is no reason in the nature of the case for hoping any 
general acceptance of the idea. 

The delegates to the International Congress on Social Insurance 
in 1908 were unanimously agreed that a minimum insurance can 
never in any country be secured to workmen without legal compul- 
sion. This conclusion is the result of more than a century of trial 
of all forms of voluntary insurance. Two schemes of compulsory 


1 law are now debated in this country, the British compensation law, 
“4 and compulsory insurance. The compensation method is urged for 
) the United States because it is English. But the British act is itself 


a pioneer experiment; and, heretofore, as in the case of the poor 
laws and employers’ liability laws, we have imitated England after 
that nation had abandoned an untenable position. The compensation 
law has difficulties which do not inhere in insurance plans. Thus, if 
all employers are made liable to pay compensation in any case of 
injury, the payment would be ruinous to farmers and small manufac- 
turers. It is reported that in England this is so true that the com- 
pensation act is a dead letter among the petty manufacturers and 
farmers. 

But if the employees are required to pay a periodical premium 
of a small percentage of the wage rate, this would be made a part of 
the ordinary expense of business, and could be met by any house- 
holder, or any employer of workmen in shop or field. Our people are 
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already familar with the insurance principle, they have had the 
patient and genial instruction of life insurance agents, the most 
skilful and effective teachers of a great social principle whose ser- 


The 


vices are not always treated with the reverence and grati- 
tude they deserve in view of the results. With the principle 

of compensation we have no acquaintance unless the obnoxious law 

of liability for negligence may be so regarded, and that is now so 
associated with fraud, injustice and waste that it repels. 

Compensation laws are an indirect method of compelling 
employees to insure, when the direct way would be more simple, 
open, fair and economical. Compensation laws leave the thriftless 
and irresponsible employers uninsured to compete with employers 
who do insure, to the disadvantage of the more competent, at the 
same time leaving their own employees without protection. Under 
a straight and direct insurance law all employers are on a level and 
all employees are secure of protection. 

Furthermore, under a compulsory compensation law, if it stand 
alone, the state leaves the employers, especially the small employers, 
at the mercy of casualty companies without an alternative. It does 
not seem to the writer fair or safe to compel many thousands of 
employers to carry a liability to pay heavy indemnities in case of 
accident or other injury without ample and well organized methods 
of distributing and providing for the risk by some insurance method. 
Tke state itself need not go into the insurance business. It should 
leave a perfectly free field for casualty companies. But the state 
should provide for the organization of mutual insurance associations 
of employers and for a certain fund of deposit which would relieve 
the individual employer from enormous liabilities, protect the em- 
ployees bevond a doubt, and provide wholesome competition with 


private insurance companies conducting business for profit. Advo- 
cates of the British compensation law are under moral obligations 
to remember its limitations. It bears the historic marks of its recent 
birth from the principal of tort on which the employers’ liability 
kaw is based; it provides indemnity for injuries from accident and 
disease only so far as these arise directly out of the employment. 
But many injuries to health and soundness of body arise out of con- 
ditions quite apart from the occupation and place of employment, and 
for these also workmen need such protection as they can find only 
under a compulsory insurance system. 
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The fear is often expressed that if workmen are insured against 
accidents malingering will be introduced ; men will claim benefits on 
slight pretexts in order to enjoy a vacation. The apparent increase 
of slight injuries in Germany is cited in proof. The argument has 
little weight. Men instinctively avoid pain and mutilation ; benefits 

- never equal wages ; medical certificates can reduce the evil; and, real 
as the danger is, it is not to be weighed against the well-known 
miseries of the present situation. Besides, malingering is already 
a familar fact in this country ; the trade unions and fraternal societies 
have plans for overcoming it. Under our employers’ liability laws 
the workmen very frequently threaten damage suits without legal 
ground in order to extort payments for injuries not due to employers’ 
negligence. If a careful investigation were made and statistics 
secured it would show that Germany has no monopoly of malinger- 
ing. The uncertainty of risk under our law is not merely the occa- 
sion of enormous costs for casualty insurance premiums, but, since 
the limit of practicable ‘nsurance is $5,000, and damages of $20,000 
to $30,000 are not unknown, the entire risk is not covered by insur- 


ance policies. This compels certain employers to pay higher interest 


for capital required in their business to cover the extra risk, and this 
is in addition to the loss occasioned by attendance on lawsuits and 
_ payments to workmen outside the award. 
Doctor Zacher, in a review of the discussions of the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Congress at Rome, in October, 1908, has 
- selected the chief points on which after years of heated discussion all 
parties seemed to be united. The delegates to this congress from 
England and France have stood for the principle of freedom and for 
voluntary organizations. Especially in France the “Mutualists” 
have long contested the tendency to break up their fraternal organi- 
zations and give to the state a monopoly in this sphere. Naturally, 
the casualty companies have been unwilling to be driven out of the 
field of accident and health insurance by the compulsory laws of the 
state. At Rome all these parties united upon the principle that com- 
pulsory insurance is absolutely necessary to secure a minimum in- 
come for working men in case of accident, sickness and invalidism. 
Luzzatti, formerly Italian Minister of Finance, confessed him- 
_ self a convert to the principle of compulsion because he had found 
that the most earnest efforts of the Italians to secure the great multi- 
tude of workers from pauperism on the voluntary principle had 
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failed. Even with the help of a state subsidy the voluntary associa- 
tions had been able to insure only 200,000 persons, and most of those 
connected with the state employments, out of 12,000,000 persons who 
under a compulsory law would have been insured. Therefore, he 
was of the conviction that without legislative complusion the pur- 
pose of insurance cannot be reached. As compulsory school educa- 
tion was a necessity for the intellectual education of the masses, so 
compulsory insurance was necessary for their economic education. 

! The fear that compulsory insurance would hinder the development 
of the free activities of associations had been allayed by the aston- 
ishing successes of Germany. And in France, Mabilleau, the leader 
of the French Mutualists, had reached the conclusion that without 
legal compulsion the societies of mutual benefit could not be suc- 
cessful in the field of sickness and invalid insurance. Luzzatti made 
a suggestion which seemed to be accepted by all, that compulsory 
insurance offers only the indispensable minimum income; while in 
order to advance to the maximum voluntary insurance must be 
brought to bear. Between these two poles the free initiative of the 
individual and the autonomy of voluntary organizations had a wide 
field for action. 

The congress at Rome discussed also the important matter of 
education and training of expert officers for insurance organizations. 
This is a matter which must receive attention in the universities of 
the United States. We have naturally given more attention to life 
and fire insurance because thought on these matters was better 
systematized and because material for study was near at hand. But 
already our great corporations have begun to introduce the voluntary 
associations of insurance and legislatures are asking for information, 
and very soon there will be a considerable demand for persons 
thoroughly trained in the scientific aspects of workingmen’s insur- 
ance in all its branches. In this connection too great emphasis can- 
not be laid upon the importance of teaching the medical students 
their duties in relation to the different schemes of insurance. The 
medical profession will be called upon more and more to administer 
the various schemes of accident and invalid insurance, and there are 
many technical questions of great interest with which they ought to 
be familiar in addition to their purely professional duties. Courses of 
instruction in social insurance should, therefore, speedily be added 
to the curriculum of our medical students. The field of industrial 
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diseases alone demands much larger attention than it has hitherto 
received from the medical profession in this country, and only the 
physicians have the knowledge which will enable them to act as 
inspectors for insurance agencies. The staff of factory inspectors 
~ should include men and women of suitable medical training. 

The international congress has given considerable discussion to 
the insurance of mothers, and it is apparent that in our industrial 
cities provision must be made for those women who have the double 
care of infant life and of earning means to support the family. 
It is not too much to say that degeneration in large groups of modern 
city dwellers is one of the serious problems of our time. Unemploy- 

_ ment insurance will not be touched upon here. Hitherto the United 

_ States have been very scantily represented in this international move- 
ment, but measures were taken at the last congress for organizing 
an American committee. 

Compulsory compensation or insurance is an inevitable and cer- 
tain result of measures already taken by leading employers. The 
greatest managers have already entered seriously upon a policy of 
insurance in some form, though ever so inadequate and crude; and 

_ every manager who assumes financial burdens in this direction finds 
his pecuniary interest threatened by those less intelligent, progressive 

and humane. What must be the effect? The only means of equal- 
izing the burden is by legislation compelling all employers to bear the 

same load, and preventing the meanest and most narrow-minded 


from deriving an advantage over the best employees. Therefore, 
every voluntary scheme which is introduced brings one more power- 
- ful ally to the cause of compulsory insurance, 
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CONDITION OF LABOR IN SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 

By Lewis W. Parker, om 

Treasurer, Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C. ? 

No understanding of the present labor conditions in the cotton | 
mills of the South can be had without an appreciation of conditions 
previous to the development of the cotton mill industry. Prior to 
the war, and until twenty-five years thereafter, the Soutli, and partic- 
ularly that portion of it in which the large majority and the most 
successful of the cotton mills are situated, was purely agricultural. 
No manufacturing industries could be found therein, and the people 
were wholly dependent upon such a scanty living as could be drawn 
from the soil. Indeed, manufacturing was discouraged. As late 
as 1845 William Gregg, who founded what has since become one of 
the most successful cotton factories in the South, addressed to the 
legislature of South Carolina a most able argument entitled “An 
Inquiry as to the Propriety of Granting Charters of Incorporation 
for Manufacturing and other purposes in South Carolina.” Prior 
to that time, and indeed for many years thereafter, manufacturing 
was discouraged, as the leaders in thought believed that agriculture 
encouraged the development of the better class of citizenship. 

It was not ufftil subsequent to 1880 that there was any consider- 
able impetus to cotton manufacturing in the South. The State of 
South Carolina was most pronounced in its development of this in- 
dustry, and is to-day the leading southern state in the industry, and 
second only to Massachusetts in the whole Union. In 1880, the total 


capital invested in cotton manufacturing in South Carolina was 
$2,776,100. By 1907 this amount was increased to $103,821,919, and 
it is safe to say that to-day it has risen to approximately $110,000,- 


ooo, or nearly forty-fold in less than thirty vears. In 1880, the 
number of employees engaged in the industry was 2,018; in 1890, 
8,071; in 1907, 54,887, and it is safe to say that to-day the number 
approximates 60,000. Ina period therefore of less than thirty years, 
the number of employees has been increased thirty-fold. The U. S. 
Census of 1900 gave to the State of South Carolina a population 
of 1,340,316, of which population 1,279,572 had been born within 
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the state, and only 60,774 born without the state, and of these 
latter, 13,544 had been born in Georgia, 29,541 in North Carolina 
and 2,926 in Virginia. The emigration from these three states was 
to a very large extent immigration to cotton mill communities, and 
the influx was from the mountainous sections of the three states 
named. To-day the total number of residents in the cotton mill 
villages cannot be far from 200,000, and as all of these are white, 
they represent fully one-fourth of the white population of the state. 
The cotton mill employees have not been drawn from other manu- 
facturing industries or from alien communities but they are of the 
same class and type as the remaining white population of the state. 

With relation to their previous lives, they may be divided into 
three classes. [First and the largest proportion, are those who have 
come from the mountainous sections of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Georgia, with a small proportion from the moun- 
tains of Tennessee; second there are those who have been drawn 
from the country surrounding the cotton mills; hitherto engaged in 
agriculture ; and third, those who, having been unfortunate in other 


pursuits, have found in the cotton mills a means of livelihood. The 


first class is by all means the largest; the second class represents a 
fair proportion—say one-third of the employees, and the last class 
represents a small proportion—say one-tenth. The first class are the 
descendants of the first settlers in the mountains, whose ancestors — 
settled there probably a century ago, and whose descendants eked 
out a living by the pursuit of agriculture. They lived in most 
primitive style, and had few advantages socially and educationally. 
The second class represent to a large extent the tenants of small — 
farms, who, after years of trial, found they could not make on 
rented land a living for their families. The third class are often 
representative of some of the best families in the state, who were — 
driven by misfortune to industrial labor. 

A very large proportion of the employees therefore came to | 
the mills without previous experience in the new life they were to — 
lead. Isolated on the farms and in the mountains, their lives had 
been individual as contrasted with the communal, and after their 
congregation in the mill village it has necessarily taken some time 
for them to adjust themselves to new conditions. The necessity of 
this adjustment, however, has been one of the problems of the man- | 
agers of the industry. In the very first stages of the development, 
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in the eighties, the corporations recognized the necessity of educa- 
tion of their employees, and, with the construction of the first mills, 
we find the building of schoolhouses and churches. Experience, 
however, has taught the managers of these corporations that they 
had to go even farther in the development of their employees, and — 
the more successful and largest corporations have given most care- 
ful consideration to this subject. At many of the larger factories, 
kindergartens have been instituted for the purpose of educating and 
developing the younger children, as also for the giving of relief to 
the mothers of families during the hours in which the children are 
in attendance upon the kindergarten; Y. M. C. A. and similar insti- 
tutions have been encouraged in order to mold the characters of 
the young men, and Y. W. C. A. and similar associations have been 
encouraged for a like purpose with the young women. Trained 
nurses, in a number of instances, are maintained in the mill villages 
in order to instruct the employees in the methods of caring for the 
sick and in all matters of health and hygiene. Night schools have 
been instituted in many villages in order to give education to those 
who, in the period in which they ordinarily would have secured edu- 
cation, had not the advantages thereof and in short, most of the 
well managed corporations of the state, and I believe of the South | 
at large—though my familiarity with conditions is confined largely 
to the State of South Carolina—have recognized that in order to 
secure the development of the industry which is desired, it is neces- 
sary first to develop and educate employees. This development 
has not been in any sense from a paternalistic idea or from any 
desire to do for the employees that which had best be done by them, — 
but there has simply been a recognition of the fact that their em- 
ployees have not had opportunities to know another character of 
living and that ideals must be set for them. I cannot express the 
view of these managers better than has been done by Professor 
William P. Few, Dean and Professor of English in Trinity College, — 
North Carolina, in a recent article appearing in the “South Atlantic 
Quarterly,” entitled “The Constructive Philanthropy of a South- 
ern Cotton Mill.” in which he says: 

“Through church, school, library, public lectures and private 
instruction, personal sympathy and example, through wholesome — 
conditions and attractive surroundings, the management is seeking 
to educate and elevate not only the children of the community, but 
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also the whole population, the grown-ups as well as the young. 
Through all of these processes and by the use of these most ap- 
proved methods, I believe a general tendency is being created that 
‘is improving and uplifting the community. A higher standard of 
living is being set and this will be a controlling influence in many 
an individual life and in many a home.” 
That the southern manufacturer has been correct in his concep- 
_ tion of the effect of the policy pursued is proved not only by the “eg 
enormous increase of the industry in recent years, but also by the | a 
character of the work which is being done in the industry. The 7 
writer has been connected with cotton manufacturing only ten 
~ years, but during that period he has seen a great change in the char- 
acter of the product of southern mills. Ten years ago, the South 
had demonstrated its ability to monopolize the coarser grades 
a cotton cloth, but it was stated then in all earnestness by able man- 
-ufacturers of other sections that the South would be confined by its 
climate and by the character of its employees to this coarser prod- 
uct. Barely ten years ago, the writer was told by one of the most 
successful of eastern manufacturers that the East had no reason to 
fear the development of the South in print cloth and higher numbers, 
-as the South could not successfully manufacture such numbers for 
the causes stated. To-day a very large proportion of print cloths 
are manufactured in the South, and the proportion is steadily in- 
creasing. Likewise, it has been demonstrated that in even much 
finer cloths and yarns, the South can compete successfully, and I 
think the next few years will find many southern mills in active 
competition with New Bedford and similar eastern centers in the 
production of the finest class of cotton goods. To accomplish this 
result, there has been needed not alone the education of employees, 
though this has been a primal factor, but the manufacturers them- 
_ selves have had to become in a way educated. To those accustomed 
_ to find trained business men and mechanics at the head of large indus- 
trial establishments it must be a puzzle to consider the character of 
~men who are at the head of southern cotton mills, and who are suc- 
- ceeding in the industry. A study of the previous occupation of these 
a men shows them to have been lawyers, doctors, merchants, ministers 
of the gospel, planters, and indeed everything but cotton manufac- 
turers. Only a very small proportion of these managers, previous 
to theit connection with the corporations which they instituted and ) 
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the plants which they developed, had any experience whatever in 


cotton manufacturing and a very large proportion had no experience — 


in active business. [or the successful development, therefore, of 
the industry, it has been necessary to educate all connected there- 
with, from the president down to the sweeper in the mill. 

The effect of the education and improvement of the operatives, 
and of the higher character of product towards which the industry 
is gradually being developed, can best be illustrated by its effect 
upon the wages of the employees. In the year 1902, Mr. August 
Kohn, a correspondent of the “News and Courier,” a leading news- 
paper in South Carolina, published a pamphlet in which the condi- 
tions in South Carolina cotton mills were carefully and_ fully 
reviewed. live years thereafter, or in 1907, he again, as correspon- 
dent of the same paper, published a second pamphlet, reviewing 
these conditions in the latter year. [lis analysis of the average pay 
of the employees is interesting. The wages in June were: 1902, 
76 cents per day; 1903, 88 cents per day; 1904, 97 cents per day; 
1905, $1.03 per day ; 1906, $1.10 per day ; 1907, $1.23 per day. 

Whilst, therefore, the increase has been steady and continuous, 
the wage will be recognized as still comparatively low, unless con- 
sideration is taken of the large proportion of minors and women in 
the employment, and unless comparison is made with the wages 
commonly paid in the community in other classes of work. In the 
article referred to, by Professor Few, he says, “The wage is higher 
than the wage paid the ordinary day laborer in the community,” 
and in this conclusion I agree with him from a practical knowledge. 
The wages of cotton mill employees the world over are low, com- 
pared to skilled mechanics. No great skill is required of the average 
cotton mill operative—only activity of action and nimbleness of 
finger. But whether the scale of wages be high or low, it is never- 
theless true that it is higher than the employee could secure in any 
other pursuit open to him, and all things must be judged relatively. 
If, as I believe, the wage is somewhat lower than that paid in 
northern factories, the answer is that the cost of living in the South 
is correspondingly lower. Indeed, the writer has had a number of 
employees go North into northern factories, and return with the 
statement that they found the net results of a day’s work to them 
after deduction of expenses, greater in the southern mills than in the 
northern. Certain it is that the wages are sufficiently high to have 
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attracted to the industry a very large proportion of the white popu- 
lation of the State of South Carolina and to have had this effect the 
wages must have been greater than this population could have 
secured in any other work. 

Criticism of southern mill conditions is usually directed to two 
subjects, viz., the general character of the employees and secondly, 
the proportion of child labor. As to the first, it can only be said that 
from the evidence of well-advised and impartial students, the char- 
acter of the employees is being steadily raised, and is superior to that 
in their former life. This is the verdict of such investigators as Miss 
Gertrude Beeks, secretary of the welfare department of the National 
Civic Federation; of Mrs. Ellen Foster, a well-known authority in 
sociology, who as an employee of the government, made a report to 
the President of the United States to this effect ; of Dr. P. H. Gold- 
smith, the minister of the historic First Church in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, who whilst a native of the South, has spent most of his 
adult years in the North. In a series of articles appearing in 1908 
in the “Boston Evening Transcript,” Doctor Goldsmith wrote as 
follows: “The only just comparison is between their present and 
their past state. In going through mills of the Piedmont section 
recently, I invariably saw the best-looking people, the most intelli- 
gent workmen, the brightest and happiest children, and cheeks pos- 
sessing the most color, in the factories of longest establishment.” 
The same conclusion is reached by Professor Few in the article 
referred to. 

With regard to child labor, there is no doubt that at certain 
stages in the development of the industry the proportion of children 
in the mills was unduly large, and was unfortunate. The reasons for 
this, however, were two-fold. In the first place, when the family 
came to the mill village, the older members of the family were unfit 
for the most skilful parts of the work. The father had acquired 


habits which made it impossible for him to be active and quick 


enough to be a spinner or weaver. His fingers had been so gnarled 
and roughened by agricultural work as to be unsuitable for the tying 
of small threads. He could earn only the wage of the common 
laborer, and no one could supply the places in the factory requiring 
an active and nimble finger, except the younger members of the 
family. Again, these could be secured at low wage, and many man- 
ufacturers were misled into the belief that a low wage was neces- 
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sarily an incident to a low cost of production. In the progress of 
the industry, and in the succession of years, a new generation is 
growing up, and the mills have found it practicable and advisable 
to supplant the younger children by youths and adults. The propor- 
tion of children of tender age—say fourteen years and under—in 
employment in the mills now, for the reasons above, is very much 
less than it was five or ten years ago, and this proportion, irrespec- 
tive of legislation, will continue to grow less. The child is the most 
expensive employee that the mill has. From the writer’s experience, 
the mill can well afford to pay more per piece or per machine for 
work done by the adult than for similar work done by the young 
child. A spinner, for instance, who is paid by the machine, or by 
the “side,” as it is called, taking, in print cloth numbers, say twelve 
sides, is a much more economical employee to the mill than a child 
who is paid the same price per side and who takes only four or six 
sides. The results to the mill of the day’s work are much better in 
the case of the adult than the child, and experience in this has tended 
of itself to decrease the number of children in employment. In addi- 
tion to this fact, the bettered circumstances of the family have tended 
to the same effect. In the pamphlet referred to by Mr. Kohn, he 
says, “* With the increase of wage there has been a corresponding 
decrease of employment of children. This effect will continue until 
in my judgment the proportion of objectionably young children in 
the mills will altogether cease.” I differ, therefore, altogether from 
those who would proclaim that there is a constant ifcrease of the 
employment of children in southern cotton mills. My conclusion 
would be exactly the reverse and this conclusion will be borne out 
by the census of the United States, I believe, as it is by careful statis- 
ticians such as Mr. Kohn. The latter, in referring to the question of 
employment of children in South Carolina, said, “The more I study 
the question, the more I become convinced that the tendency of the 
outsider was to exaggerate the number of children in the mills, and 
the tendency of the mill presidents was to keep the children out of 
the mills, if for no other than for economic reasons.” 

That the manufacturers of South Carolina are sincere in their 
desire and intention of keeping the young children out of the mills is 
proven by their course with regard to legislation. No persons in the 
state have been more persistent in their advocacy of a general com- 
pulsory school law than have the manufacturers. With the election 
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of each new legislature for the past six or more years, these manu- 
facturers have presented to the legislature a petition, seeking the 
enactment of laws requiring the compulsory education of children. 
At a meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South 
Carolina, held but a few weeks ago, a resolution was adopted, 
memorializing the legislature to pass a compulsory school law, 
requiring the attendance of all children under the age of fourteen 
years, and stating that in the judgment of the manufacturers, such a 
law would be the most effective child labor law which could be 
passed, and furthermore stating that if such a law were passed, the 
manufacturers would make no objection whatever to the passage 
of a child labor bill forbidding the employment of children, in cotton 
mills, under the age of fourteen. In Other words, the manufacturers 
have believed, in common with many thinking people in other com- 
munities, that a compulsory education law was a proper and neces- 
sary incident to a child labor law, and have urged the enactment of 
the two bills at the same time. At the present time, the child labor law 
in South Carolina prohibits only the employment of children under 
twelve. The manufacturers of the state are willing to raise this age 
limit to fourteen, if legislation to this effect be accompanied by a 
compulsory school law. In any event, there can be no question in 
the mind of any impartial student of conditions that there is a steady 
decrease in the proportion of children employed, and this decrease 
will continue for the reasons outlined. It is most unfortunate that 
many who are honestly seeking the prohibition of child labor should 
find it necessary to greatly exaggerate its present evils. For illus- 
tration, a very general impression has been created by writers upon 
and critics of southern cotton mills that it was usual in all the 
southern states to work children at night. Just criticism of this 
practice may be made of some states, but as to South Carolina, 
the incorrectness of such a view is apparent, when it is known that 
there are practically no mills in South Carolina operating at night. 
The writer thinks that he is familiar with the large proportion of 
mills in the state, and certainly lives and operates mills in that 
section in which the industry is most thriving, and in which the 
largest number of plants are located. Yet, to his knowledge, there is 
not in the counties of Spartanburg, Anderson and Greenville, in 
which are a large majority of the spindles of the state, a single mill 
operating at night, and he knows of but two plants in the whole state 
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—and these are of but comparatively small size—which operate at 
night. The manufacturers have not sought to prevent legislation 
prohibiting the employment of children at night, and without objec- 
tion on their part, and indeed, on their recommendation, there was 
passed several years ago a bill prohibiting the employment of 
children under the age of twelve, between the hours of seven p. m. 
and six a. m.; and there is now pending before the legislature a 
bill, which is meeting with no objection on their part, prohibiting 
the employment of children under the age of sixteen years between 
such hours. 

The condition of the employee in southern mills is steadily 
improving, and the percentage and number of young children in 
employment is steadily decreasing. These two results must be a 
cause of congratulation to the people of the whole Union, as unques- 
tionably they are to the people of the southern states. These 
results have been certainly to a very large measure consequent upon 
the work of the manufacturers themselves. 

In conclusion, | would quote again from the article of Professor 
Few, already referred to, in which he says, “Much still remains to be 
done, but this is not going to be done by crude, unfair or evil-minded 
agitators, or by well-meaning but ill-informed sentimentalists. The 
working out through actual experience, step by step, as is being done 
by the mill referred to, of the hard problems of factory life, is worth 
more than any amount of vague theorizings of idealists,” 
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MASSACHUSETTS LABOR LEGISLATION* 


By F. Spencer Batpwin, PxH.D., 
Professor of Economics, Boston University. 


In her monograph on Massachusetts Labor Legislation, pub- 
lished in 1901, Dr. Sarah Scoville Whittelsey brought the story of 
the development of the labor code of this state down to the end of 
the legislative year of 1900. Since then there have been compara- 
tively few important enactments. Most of this later labor legis- 
lation is supplementary and amendatory, extending or reinforcing 
existing provisions of law. The educational requirements applying 
to employed children have been strengthened ; the legal work-time for 
women and minors has been reduced; the regulations concerning 


sanitation and other matters have been extended, and the system of 
factory inspection has been improved. Much of the new legislation 
relates to subjects of minor importance. Perhaps the most notable 
additions to the labor code are the acts establishing free employment 
bureaus, providing for the extension of industrial education, and 


instituting a system of savings bank insurance. 


[. EXTENDING AND AMENDING LEGISLATION 
1. Child Labor 
» The age limit for the employment of children has not been 


raised since 1898, when it was fixed at fourteen years.‘ This 
limit applies to mercantile establishments, as well as to factories 
and workshops. The educational restrictions as to the employment 
of children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years have been 
stiffened considerably. By the legislation of 1898 age and schooling 
certificates were required as a condition of employment in the case of 
all children under sixteen years of age. The employer is required 
to keep such certificates on file and accessible to the truant officers 
and factory inspectors.2, By an amendment of 1905 the additional 

*This paper is based on material collected in the course of an investigation 
undertaken for the Carnegie Institution at Washington, Division of Economics and 
Sociology. 


‘Revised Laws, Chapter 106, Section 28. 
*Revicred Laws, Chapter 106, Section 29. 
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requirement was imposed that no child under sixteen years of age 
should be employed who could not produce a certificate attesting his 
ability to read and write simple sentences in the English language.’ 
That is, prior to 1905 the mere production of a certificate of age and 
school attendance was sufficient to legalize the employment of a 
child under sixteen years of age; the amended restriction calls for a 
certificate of ability to read and write, not merely of attendance at 
school. Not only are children between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen who cannot read and write excluded from employment; they 
are also obliged to attend school.t. In the case of minors over sixteen 
years of age who cannot furnish a certificate of literacy, regular 
attendance at day or night school is required as a condition of em- 
ployment, under the provisions of an act applying to all minors over 
fourteen years of age passed in 1902.5 By an amendment of 1905 it 
is provided that no age or school certificate shall be approved unless 
a certificate of birth or baptism or other sworn evidence of age is 
produced. This provision was designed to check the troublesome 
connivance of children and parents of the foreign classes to evade the 
law by false statements concerning the children’s ages.* 

The machinery for enforcing the age and educational require- 
ments of the child-labor laws has been further improved by an act 
relative to the illegal employment of minors and the duties of truant 
officers, passed in 1906.7. This act increased the penalties for viola- 
tion of the law and extended the powers of the officials entrusted 
with enforcement. It provides that “whoever employs a minor under 
the age of sixteen years, and whoever procures or, having under his 
control a minor under such age, permits such minor to be employed 
in violation of the provisions . . . of the revised laws 
shall for each offence be punished by a fine of not more than three 
hundred dollars or by imprisonment; and whoever continues to 
employ a minor . .. after being notified by a truant officer or by an 
inspector of factories and public buildings, shall for every day there- 
after while such employment continues, be punished by a fine of 
not less than twenty or more than one hundred dollars or by impris- 
onment for not more than six months.” This statute instructs inspec- 

%Acts of 1905, Chapter 267. 
*Acts of 1905, Chapter 320. 
®Acts of 1902, Chapter 183. 


*Acts of 1905, Chapter 213. 
TActs of 1906, Chapter 499. 
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tors of factories and public buildings to visit establishments and 
ascertain whether any minors are employed contrary to the law. 
It also empowers truant officers to apprehend and take to school 
without a warrant any minor under sixteen years of age who is 
illegally employed. Finally, the law authorizes factory inspectors 
and truant officers to require the production of age and schooling 
certificates and lists of employed minors for their inspection at any 
time, and provides for punishment, by a fine of not less than ten or 
more than one hundred dollars, of any corporation or individuai 
refusing to produce certificates upon demand. 

The present provisions for the enforcement of the age and 
educational restrictions upon the employment of minors are as effect- 
ive as could well be devised. The enforcement is entrusted primarily 
to the factory inspectors, of whom there are now fourteen, acting 
under the direction of the chief of the district police of the state.* 
The inspectors are aided in their work by the truant officers of the 
cities and the towns. This system of co-operation between the police 
and the school officials makes for effective enforcement. The factory 
inspectors have discovered only very few instances of violation or 
evasion of the child-labor laws. In their annual reports they have 
declared repeatedly that the laws are observed most satisfactorily. 
All the available evidence goes to show that the enforcement of these 
laws is exceptionally thorough and that cases of violation or evasion 
are extremely rare. 


2. Employment of Women and Minors 


The provisions relating to the employment of women and minors 
have been extended and reinforced since 1900. In 1908 the maxi- 
mum limit of the weekly work-time for this class of employees was 
reduced from fifty-eight hours, as fixed in 1892, to fifty-six hours in 
the case of manufacturing and mechanical establishments; except 


that in establishments in which employment is by seasons the number 


of working hours in a week may exceed fifty-six, but not fifty-eight, 
provided that the total number of working hours in the year shall 
not exceed an average of fifty-six hours a week for the whole year, 
excluding Sundays and holidays.® This fifty-six hour limit, it should 

*There are also thirteen building inspectors, who assist in enforcing the pro- 
visions relating to the construction of factories. The enforcement of the sanitary 


provisions of the labor code is entrusted to the state inspectors of health. 
*Acts of 1908, Chapter 645. 
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be observed, does not apply to mercantile establishments, for which © 
the old fifty-eight-hour limit, as fixed in 1900, still holds."” The act 
of that year excepted retail shops from the fifty-eight-hour restric- 
tion during Christmas week, but an amendment of 1904 repealed 
this exception, making the application of the fifty-eight-hour law 
general throughout the year." 

The maximum limit of ten hours for the daily work-time in 
manufacturing and mercantile establishments, as first set for factories 
in 1874 and extended to mechanical establishments in 1883, also 
‘emains unchanged.’* Manufacturing and mechanical establishments 
are, however, permitted to employ women and minors more than ten 
hours in one day when that is necessary to provide for a shorter 
workday on one day of the week, or to make up time lost on a pre- 
vious day of the same week in consequence of the stopping of 
machinery. The ten-hour restriction, like the fifty-six-hour week, 
does not apply to mercantile establishments. 

The question of overtime employment for women and minors 
has been much agitated in recent years. In 1890 it was enacted that 
no woman or minor should be employed in manufacturing between | 
ten o'clock at night and six o'clock in the morning."® This restric- 
tion was not sufficient to satisfy the labor interests. Complaints 
regarding abuses of overtime work, especially in the textile cities, 
became loud and insistent. In 1904 a bill prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women and minors in textile establishments between six 
o'clock at night and six o'clock in the morning was passed by both 
branches of the legislature, but was vetoed by Governor John L. 
Bates. In his veto message'* the Governor declared that the pro- 
posed restriction was not needed to correct any real abuse, and would 
work hardship to both employers and employed. Ile asserted that 
the factories were not run in the evening except when some extraor- 
dinary emergency demanded night work in order to fill contracts, 
and he argued that if the manufacturers were deprived of the right 
to operate their establishments in the evening when market condi- 
tions required it, they would be seriously crippled in competition with 


manufacturers outside the state. Ile pointed out that Massachusetts 


Acts of 1900, Chapter 378. 

"Chapter 397 of the Acts of 1904. 
“See for the present law on this subject Acts of 1902, Chapter 435. 
BActs of 1890, Chapter 183. 

“See Acts and Resolves of 1904, pages 594 to 597. 
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had already gone further than other states in the enactment of labor 
legislation. The textile industry at that time, he stated, was in no 
condition to stand further burdens. In 1904 Governor Bates was 
defeated in his campaign for re-election, and the dissatisfaction 
caused by this veto in the industral centers was generally regarded 
as an important factor in this result. The agitation for the over- 
time bill was pushed more vigorously than before, and in 1907 the 
measure became a law. The new law provides that no person and 
no agency or officer of a person or corporation engaged in the manu- 
facture of textile goods shall employ any minor under eighteen 
years of age, or any woman, before six o'clock in the morning or 
after six in the evening.’ 


© 

3. Hours of L 
The nine-hour day established in 1893 for public employees 
was reduced to eight hours in 1906."° Various amendments to 


abor 


prevent evasion of this act were adopted the following year."’ 
Another act relating to hours of labor should be cited here, namely, 
the act of 1907 which provides for one day's rest in seven.'* This 
measure prohibits, with certain permitted exceptions, the employ- 
ment of workers engaged in commercial and industrial operations 
and in the work of transportation or communication upon the Lord’s 
Day, unless the employee in question is allowed during the six days 
next following twenty-four consecutive hours without labor. - 


4. Payment of Wages 


In 1906 and 1907 certain minor amendments of the weekly pay- 
ment act,'® which dates from 1886, were adopted, and in 1906 new leg- 
islation regulating the assignment of wages was passed.*” Methods 
of extending credit to wage earners had been devised, by means of 
unlimited power of attorney, which resulted in placing the future 
earnings of the debtor, without reasonable limit as to time or amount, 
in the hands of the holder of this power. The law requiring weekly 
payment had thus been partially nullified. The act of 1906 provided 


MActs of 1907, Chapter 267. 

w’Acts of 1906, Chapter 517. 

MActs of 1907, Chapters 269 and 570. 
Acts of 1907, Chapter 577. 

Acts of 1906, Chapter 427; Acts of 1907 
Acts of 1906, Chapter 390. 
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that no assignment of future wages should be valid for a period 


exceeding two years from date, nor unless made to secure a debt con- 
tracted before the execution of the assignment, nor unless executed 
in writing in the form prescribed in the act and signed by the 
assignor in person and not by attorney. It was also provided that a 
copy of the assignment should be delivered to the assignor and his 
employer as a condition of the validity of the agreement. This act 
checked the worst abuses that had arisen in connection with the 
assignment of wages. 


5. Sanitation 


4 Various measures proposing additional sanitary requirements 
for manufacturing establishments have been passed since 1900." 
An amendment of the law regulating the manufacture of clothing 
in tenement houses, passed in 1905, requires every person, firm or 
corporation doing business with tenement house clothing workers 
to keep a register of their names and addresses, and to forward a 
copy of this once a month to the chief of the district police.** 

A noteworthy extension of the machinery for the enforcement 
of the sanitary provisions of the labor code was made in 1907 by the 
act providing for the establishment of health districts and the employ- 
ment of inspectors of health.** This act divides the commonwealth 
into health districts not more than fifteen in number, each under the 
charge of a state inspector of health acting under the direction of the 
State Board of Health. These health inspectors are entrusted with 
the enforcement of the sanitary provisions of the labor code. They 
are also charged with general supervision of health conditions in 
their districts. The law orders the inspector to inform himself 
concerning all influences dangerous to the public health; to gather 
information concerning the supervision of tuberculosis and other 
diseases, and to take steps for their eradication; to investigate the 
conditions of employment in factories, and to call the attention of 
parents and employers and the State Board of Health to cases of 
physical unfitness on the part of employed minors. This law 
promises much for the better enforcement of the labor code and the 
scientific improvement of the public health. 


“Acts of 1902, Chapter 322; Acts of 1903, Chapter 475; Acts of 1906, Chapter 


of 1905, Chapter 238, 
Acts of 1907, Chapter 537. 
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6. Employer's Liability 


The Employer’s Liability Law, as enacted in 1887 and amended 
in minor particulars by several later acts, has not worked to the 
satisfaction of either employers or employed.** Employers complain 
of the large amount of litigation forced upon them and of the ten- 
dency of juries to award liberal verdicts against them. Employees 
assert that the law does not afford the workingman fair and certain 
compensation for injury. They declare that the method of compen- 
sation provided is slow and expensive, since they are denied speedy 
trials on account of the crowded court dockets, and are obliged to 
fight not only employers but liability insurance companies, in order 
to obtain damages under the act. They urge that the present system 
tends to separate employer and employee and to obstruct the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations between the two classes. 

Numerous proposals for the amendment of the employer’s 
liability act have been introduced in the legislature from time to 
time. This question was considered by the committee on relations 
between employer and employee in 1903, and the joint special com- 
mittee on labor in 1907.*° The former recommended a workmen’s 
compensation act modelled after the British law. This bill has been 
before the legislature each year since 1904, but has made no progress 
toward enactment. The majority of the committee of 1907 proposed 
a measure providing for the voluntary establishment of plans of 
compensation by employers under the direction of the State Board 
of Arbitration and Conciliation. This bill was passed by the legis- 
lature in 1908.*° The law provides that any employer of labor may 
submit to the State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation a plan of 
compensation for persons in his employ, providing for payments to 
them in the event of injury in the course of their employment, 
based on a certain percentage of the average earnings of the 
employees. If approved by the state board, the plan may be put in 
operation by contract between the employer and his employees, 
under which the latter shall release the former from legal liability 
in case of injury and accept instead the compensation provided in 
the plan. It is, of course, too early to determine to what extent 

*Revised Laws, Chapter 106, Sections 71 to 79. 
*See report of Committee on Relations Between Employer and Employee, pages 
36 to 56. Also Report of the Joint Special Committee on Labor, pages 49 to 76. 


%Acts of 1908, Chapter 489. 
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employers will make use of this permissive enactment. At the 
present writing no application for the approval of a plan of compen- 
sation has been received at the office of the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation.** The law was passed in the hope of quieting 
the agitation for a general workmen's compensation act. It is 
not likely in any event to accomplish this object.** = yo 
7. Board of Arbitration 4 


The act establishing the board of arbitration was modified in 
1902 by a provision designed to extend the usefulness of this body 
in the settlement of industrial controversies. The amended section 
orders that “if, when the state board has knowledge that a strike or 
lockout, which involves an employer and his present or former 
employees, is seriously threatened or has actually occurred, such 
employer at that time is employing . . . not less than twenty-five 
persons. . . . the state board shall investigate the cause of such 
controversy and ascertain which party thereto is mainly responsible 
or blameworthy . . . and may make and publish a report finding 
cause and assigning such responsibility or blame.”’*® The amended 
law thus makes the investigation mandatory, while leaving the pub- 
lication of the report permissive, at the discretion of the board. The 
original law had provided merely that the board “may, if it considers 
it advisable, investigate,’ thus leaving the matter of investigation as 
well as report to the discretion of the board. Some minor amend- 
ments of the act defining the powers of the board, which were 
recommended by the committee on relations between employer and 
employee of 1903, were adopted in 1904.*° The purpose of the 
amendment relating to the investigation of strikes was to induce the 
Board of Cunciliation and Arbitration to play the role of a bureau 
of investigation and publicity. The board, however, has not availed 
itself of this opportunity. It has investigated all strikes as ordered, 
but has not used the power to publish an immediate report, reserving 
the publication of its findings for the annual reports. 

7November 26, 1908, 
“Minor amendments of the Employer's Liability Act have been passed, 
as follows: Acts of 1906, Chapter 370; Acts of 1908, Chapter 457 and Chapter 446. 


Acts of 1902, Chapter 446. 
“Acts of 1904, Chapter 313. Also report of Committee on Relations Between 


Employer and Employee, pages 16 and 17 4 ae,» . 
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Il. New Supjecrs or LecisLation * 
1. Free Employment Bureaus 


In 1906 an act was passed providing for the establishment and 
maintenance of free employment offices.** These offices were to be 
opened under the direction of the chief of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, in such cities as might be selected by him, “for the purpose 
of bringing together those who seek employment and those who 
desire to employ.” The expense to be incurred under the act was 
limited to five thousand dollars. The first office was opened in 
Boston December 3, 1906. The establishment of offices outside of 
Boston during that year was prevented by the small appropriation. 
In 1907, however, an appropriation of twenty-five thousand dollars 
for employment bureaus was passed, and offices were opened at once 
in Springfield and Fall River. The Boston office during the first 
year of its operation registered 34,950 individuals in search of 
employment, and filled positions for 10,701. There was a daily aver- 
age of forty-seven positions secured for applicants,** while the regis- 
trations for employment averaged 148 per day and the number of 
requests from employers averaged 111. The average cost per posi- 
tion secured was $1.35. The chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
expresses the opinion that the Boston office has justified its existence 
and has passed the experimental stage. 


2. Industrial Education 


a 
The first step in a new movement for the promotion of indus- 
trial education was taken in 1905, when a commission on industrial 


and technical education was authorized by joint resolve of the leg- 
islature.** The commission made recommendations concerning the 
extension of industrial education along two lines, through the exist- 
ing public school system and through independent industrial 
schools.*® First, the commission recommended that cities and towns 


™Many statutes dealing with new matters of legislation that affect the interests 
of the working class must be passed over with mere mention, since they hardly 
fall within the scope of labor legislation, strictly interpreted. Such are the laws 
relating to juvenile delinquency, establishing a juvenile court in Boston, providing 
for the licensing of newsboys, establishing medical inspection in the public schools, 
regulating the business of making small loans, and providing retirement pensions 
for teachers and public officials, 

Acts of 1906, Chapter 435. Amended by Acts of 1908, Chapter 485. 

8First Annual Report of the State Free Employment Offices, 1907, page 12. 

“Resolves of 1905, Chapter 94. 

“Report of the Commission, April, 1906. 
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so modify the work in glementary schools as to include instruction 
and practice in the elements of productive industry, including agri- 
culture and mechanic and domestic arts; that the work in the high 
schools be modified so that the instruction in mathematics, sciences 
and drawing show the practical relation of these subjects to indus- 
trial life with special reference to local industries; that all towns 
and cities provide new elective industrial courses in high schools and 
instruction in the principles of agriculture and the domestic and 
mechanic arts; that evening courses be provided for persons 
already employed in trade, and part-time day classes for minors 
employed the remainder of the day. Second, the commission sub- 
mitted a draft of a new law to provide further for industrial educa- 
tion. The bill as drafted by the commission provided for an unpaid 
commission of five persons, to be known as the Commission on 
Industrial Education, to serve for a term of five years. The commis- 


sion was charged with the duty of extending the investigation of 


methods of industrial training and of local needs, assisting in the 
introduction of industrial education in independent schools, pro- 
viding for lectures on the importance of industrial education, visiting 
and reporting upon all special schools in which such education is 
carried on, and initiating and superintending the establishment and 
maintenance of industrial schools in various centers of the state. The 
bill also provided for the establishment of independent industrial 
schools and of evening courses in the cities and towns with subsidies 
from the state. The bill was passed by the legislature with an 
amendment shortening the term of the commission from five to three 
years.** 

The motives that have brought about this far-sighted provision 
for the systematic development of industrial education are partly 
commercial, partly educational, partly sociological. In the first 
place, the conviction has gained ground that, if the state is to hold 
its own with its competitors in the industrial field, careful provision 
must be made for specialized trade education. The example of 
Germany in fostering economic growth through elaborate attention 
to vocational training has been studied and imitated. Industrial 
education has been adopted as the indispensable means of increasing 
the efficiency of the labor force of the state and thus heightening the 


*Acts of 1906, Chapter 505; an amending act passed in 1908, Chapter 245, 
extends the term of the commission to five years, as originally proposed. 
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competitive power of the state’s industries. In the second place, 
the fact has been recognized that the instruction in the public schools 
does not meet the needs of the great mass of the population. The 
majority of the pupils now leave school when they reach the age limit 
of compulsory attendance, namely, fourteen years. Investigation 
shows that they do this chiefly because their parents are dissatisfied 
with the program of study and feel that it would be a waste of 
time to continue. It is probable that a large proportion of these 
children would stay in school if they were offered courses in trade 
education. As it is, many of them take up casual, unskilled employ- 
ments, in which they remain stranded, finding themselves at eighteen 
or nineteen years no better off in earning power than when 
they left school. The decline of the apprentice system has deprived 
them of the chance to- learn a skilled trade in the old way. The 
home, furthermore, no longer gives the boy the same contact with 
practical life and vocational activity that it formerly furnished. The 
new program of industrial education is designed to fill the gap thus 
left open by changes in the shop and the home. Finally, the truth 
has been realized that economic incompetency, resulting from lack 
of definite preparation for self-supporting employment, is in a large 
measure responsible for pauperism and other social ills. The surest 


way to reduce these evils is to give young people opportunities for 
practical preparation for earning a livelihood. Industrial education 
strikes at the roots of many symptoms of economic mal-adjustment 


and social discontent. 

This movement is a fundamental social reform big with promise 
of wide-reaching results. It promises to heighten the industrial 
efficiency of the workers of the state and the competitive ability of 
its industries, to increase the practical utility of the public school 
system, and to promote a better adjustment of social relationships 


in general. 
3. Savings Bank Insurance 


The savings bank insurance law of 1907 is one of the most inter- 
esting legislative experiments enacted in any state since the opening 
of the twentieth century. It embodies a unique plan for the solu- 
tion of the perplexing problems of workingman’s insurance and 
old-age pauperism. The act provides that any savings bank may 
establish an insurance department by a two-thirds vote of its 
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trustees, upon the condition of complying with certain requirements 
laid down in the act.*’ In the first place, a special expense guaranty 
fund of not less than five thousand dollars, advanced in cash, 
and a special insurance guaranty fund of not less than twenty 
thousand dollars must be placed at the risk of the insurance de- 
partment. A joint certificate is then issued by the State Insur- 
ance Commissioner and the State Bank Commissioner, declaring the 
insurance department established. Before doing business the depart- 
ment must also take out a license to issue policies and make annuity 
contracts from the Insurance Commissioner. The bank may then 
issue policies upon the lives of persons and grant or sell annuities 
with all the rights, powers and privileges, and subject to all the 
duties, liabilities and restrictions in respect to the business of life 
insurance, conferred or imposed by the state laws. 

Two important restrictions are laid down for the regulation 
of the savings bank insurance departments, namely: 1. No bank 
shall write any life policies for more than five hundred dollars, or 
any annuity contract for more than two hundred dollars a year; 
2. The banks shall not employ solicitors or house-to-house collectors. 
The business of issuing insurance through the savings banks is 
placed under the supervision of a board of seven trustees control- 
ing the general insurance guaranty fund. The services of a state 
actuary and assistants, whose salaries are paid by the common- 
wealth, are placed at the disposal of the trustees. The state thus 
contributes largely toward the expense of administering savings 
bank insurance. The general guaranty fund is furnished by contri- 
butions from savings and insurance banks in amounts equal to four 
per cent of the receipts from premiums and the sales of annuities. 

This law went into effect June 26, 1907. The first bank to 
establish an insurance department was the Savings Bank of Whitman. 
The People’s Savings Bank of Brockton has also taken out an 
insurance certificate. Several banks have become agencies for the 
Whitman and Brockton banks. Large manufacturing and com- 
mercial houses, people’s institutes, social settlements and_ trade 
unions have also opened agencies. The policies offered are of 
several kinds, providing straight life insurance, endowment, and 
annuities. To illustrate: If a man beginning at twenty-one years 


Acts of 1907, Chapter 561. The passage of this act was recommended by a 
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of age deposits with the bank eighty-nine cents each month until 
the age of seventy-five, the bank insures his life for five hundred 
dollars. Or, if a man twenty-one years old pays $1.40 a month to 
the bank, he will, at the age of sixty-five years, be entitled to an 
annuity of two hundred dollars, continuing throughout life; in case 
of his death before the age of sixty-five his family or representa- 
tives will receive an amount equal to all premiums paid by him. 
This attempted solution of the insurance and pension problem 
is very different from the methods adopted in Germany and Great 
Britain, as embodied in the German old-age insurance act of 1889 
and the British old-age pension act of 1908. “Unlike Germany,” 
says Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, “Massachusetts seeks to secure for 


her wage-earners voluntary instead of compulsory old-age insurance. 


Unlike England, Massachusetts plans to make her superannuated 
workingmen independent instead of dependent; to relieve instead 
of further burden general taxation. Her aim is to make the oppor- 


tunities for saving money as numerous as the opportunities for 
wasting it; to make saving popular by giving to the saver all that 
his money can earn.””** 

The success of this insurance plan depends on the possibility 
of educating working people to make proper use of the opportunities 
which it provides. The interested codperation of employers is also 
required. If the educational propaganda organized by the pro- 
moters of the savings bank insurance plan shall attain the end 
sought, a unique contribution will be made toward the solution of 
one of the most complicated problems of social legislation, 


CONCLUSION 


The recent new legislation which has been described,—pro- 
viding for free employment bureaus, industrial schools and savings 
bank insurance,—is in full harmony with the policy underlying the 
development of Massachusetts labor legislation in the past. The 
new laws hold out better opportunities of self-help for the working 
class. Indeed, they initiate a higher stage in the development of 
this body of legislation. Previous legislation has been largely pro- 
hibitive, restrictive, and regulative in character. It has aimed to 
abolish certain evils in the industrial environment of the working 


Article on Massachusetts’ substitute for old-age pensions in “The Inde. 
pendent,” July 16, 1908. 
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class, to remove disabilities attaching to the position of the laborer 
in his relation to the employer, and in particular to protect women 
and children in the industrial struggle. The new legislation goes 
further. It is constructive, creative and positive in character. It is 
designed to foster self-help, not merely by freeing the worker from 
economic handicaps, but by creating for him new economic oppor- 
tunities. Thus the act establishing free employment bureaus in- 
creases the chance of finding work, the industrial education acts 
furnish opportunity of vocational training, and the savings bank 
insurance act supplies facilities for successful saving. These 
measures spell work, skill, thrift—employment, efficiency, and inde- 
pendence. The effect of such laws must be to make for the strength- 
ening of individual character, the promotion of family solidarity, 
and the development of a finer type of industrial democracy. _ 
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PAY OF LABOR IN NEW ENGLAND COTTON MILLS > 


By Joun Gotpen, 


President of the United Textile Workers of America, Fall River, Mass, 


rhe cotton industry in New England has undergone some 


marked changes during the last few years, both as regards working 
conditions, and the racial makeup of the help employed. For a long 
time the only change that manifested itself in its racial character was 
in the immigration of Irench-Canadians; large numbers of these 
people were brought over the Canadian border and distributed 
among the mills throughout New England. They proved to be a 
race who assimilated American ideas very rapidly, and little by 
little they began to take their place alongside the English-speaking 
people in every department of the mill, until to-day not only are they 
to be found in all the skilled departments, but many of them are 
holding official positions, such as superintendents, designers and over- 
seers. 

The last few years, however, have witnessed a great change. 
ne may to-day enter any cotton mill of ordinary size in New 
england and find from six to ten different nationalities represented 
and working under one roof. Most of the men start in what is 
known as the “picker room,” where the cotton is received in its raw 
state, and put through a carding and picking process that strips it of 
most of the foreign substances, such as dirt and cotton-seed shells. 
This is one of the unskilled departments, somewhat unhealthy on 
account of the large amount of dust and loose cotton fiber that is 
whirled around while the cotton is passing through the carding and 
picking machines which do their work in a manner almost human. 
Here one will find Polanders, Portuguese from the Western Islands, 
Italians, Armenians, Scandinavians and Sicilians, with a_ small 
sprinkling of English-speaking operatives. 

This department is the kindergarten for the foreigners. Wages 
are low, ranging from $5.00 to about $8.00 per week, many of the 
men having to support large families on this meagre income. As a 
rule, they live in the cheapest tenements they can get, sometimes two 
or three families living together. All these nationalities have 
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been slow in assimilating American ideas, or becoming in any 
way Americanized; they live in a frugal manner, are of a clan- 
nish disposition, generally settling in colonies of their own wherever 
possible, and show no desire whatever to “mix in” with any other 
class of people. The Portuguese are somewhat different from the 
rest of those mentioned in some respects. There is a mistaken idea 
in many quarters that these people are direct from Portugal, such, 
however, is not the case, as they come from the Western Islands. 
They are a great deal better adapted to agricultural pursuits, which 
many of them adopt whenever the opportunity presents itself, as they 
have a natural leaning in that direction. 

As the women and children of these foreign-born operatives 
cannot go into the picker room, they are distributed through the 
other departments; the women generally being given work not 
requiring very much skill, while the children are employed as 
“bobbin boys,” “doffers,” or “sweepers,” either helping to bring in 
the material which is going through the process of manufacturing, 
or carrying it away from one department to the other. The women 
make about the same wages as the men, while the children range 
from $2.75 to $5.00 per week. They work fifty-eight and sixty 
hours per week like the adults. 

The foreign operatives are slowly beginning to make their pre- 
sence felt in other departments of the mill where more skill is 


required, and, while it will be a long time before they can be consid- 


ered as on a level with the English-speaking operatives, nevertheless, 
the bringing in of these different nationalities, many of them from 
parts of Europe and the Western Islands where textile manufactur- 
ing is unknown, has had the inevitable effect of keeping down the 
standard of the whole industry so far as wages, hours of labor, and 
working conditions are concerned. Unacquainted with the manners 
and customs of our country, unable even in many instances to under- 
stand or speak our language, they have not taken, nor can they be 
expected to take, any active part in the social unrest and constant 
agitation of the older employees for shorter hours and better wages. 

In spite of these obstacles, the conditions in the cotton mills of 
New England have constantly been changing for the better. The 
respective state legislatures have enacted laws from time to time for 
the protection of the women workers, the raising of the age standard 
for children, and the shortening of the working week. In the pas- 
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sage of humane labor laws, Massachusetts has continuously been in 
the lead, but she will now have to look to her laurels, as Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont are waking up. 
Rhode Island has cut down the hours of labor from sixty to fifty- 
eight per week, New Hampshire followed suit, Maine and Vermont 
are still working on a sixty-hour schedule, but it is confidently 
expected that both these states will see the advisability of getting 
on a more equal footing with the other states, especially as 
Massachusetts will be working under a fifty-six-hour law for women 
and minors after January 1, 1910, this law having been enacted in 
the 1908 session of the state legislature. 

Manufacturers themselves are beginning to realize that the 
hours of labor must be reduced. The speed of machinery in cotton 
mills has been increased to a tremendous extent during the last few 
years, and under these conditions it must be acknowleged by every- 
body, uninfluenced by mercenary motives, that for women and 
children to be compelled to work under a strong mental strain, in an 
atmosphere charged with steam and cotton fiber, for ten and ten and 
a half hours per day (which they do for five days in the week in 
order to have a few hours more leisure at the end of the week) is, 
to say the least, a reflection on our twentieth century civilization. We 
say that eight hours per day is long enough for our government 
employees to work, we pass state and municipal laws prohibiting 
such employees from working more than eight hours per day. Yet 
we sit supinely by and see thousands of wan-faced women. standing 
wearily at the loom for ten long hours per day, in an atmosphere 
loaded down with heat and steam; and, what is worse still, thousands 
of children just entering their teens are compelled to work under 
these same conditions, the same number of hours, and for a miserable 
pittance of a few dollars per week, in order to meet the living 
expenses of the family, which the meagre wages of the father will 
not meet. While some headway has been made in the skilled depart- 
ments, in raising the wage standard, yet when we consider the 
great increase in the speed of machinery, and the larger amount 
produced by the cotton operative to-day as compared with ten or 
fifteen years ago, the workman's share of the gain appears small. 

Some changes have also taken place in the class of cotton goods 
manufactured in the New England mills during the last few years. 
We have been gradually drifting into a finer grade of goods, requir- 
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6 
ing more skill on the part of the operative than was necessary when 
manufacturing the coarser grade. The principal reason for this 
change can be found in the large number of spindles that are now 
being operated in the southern states. Nearly all the southern 
product comes into direct competition with the class of goods which 
was formerly manufactured here in New England, but which 
we are gradually getting away from. Many of the older mills in New 
England have discarded the system of “mule-spinning,” having their 
thread spun on the machines which are termed “mules,” and have 
adopted the “ring-spinning frames” in their stead. There are 
several reasons why this change has been brought about; in the first 
place, it is possible to operate a larger number of ring spindles in 
a given space than can be operated with the “mule-spinning” 
machine, the latter machine taking up almost one-half more space. 
This is an important item in an old mill where room is at a discount. 
Another reason given is the fact that the mule-spinning is all done 
by men, whose work is rated as skilled. The mule-spinners are 
a well-organized body, their organization dating as far back as 1858, 
when they were first brought here from Lancashire, England. 
Ring-spinning is all done by girls and young women, whose average 
wages are from $5.00 to $8.00 per week, while the wages of a mule- 
spinner range from $12.00 to $20.00 in the very fine goods mills. 


a 


The yarns spun on a ring frame are admittedly not of so g 


texture as those spun on the mule machines, nevertheless they are 
found suitable for cloth of a coarse or medium grade. On the other 
hand, most of the successful mills which are engaged in the manu- 
facture of the finer grade of cotton fabrics spin practically all their 
“filling yarn,” the cross thread constituting the face of cloth, on mule 
-machines operated by men. 
I have always maintained that the standard of wages of cotton 
mill help is too low; take for instance the weavers. The average 
wage of weavers runs from $8.00 to $10.00 per week, while some 
here and there earn probably as high as $12.00 per week. These 
- weavers operate from four looms on the finer grades to as many 


as twenty, and, in a few cases, twenty-four looms on coarser work. 
_ These latter are “draper looms” or, what is termed by the trade, the 
“Northrop looms.” There are thousands of men and many women 
who are compelled to provide for a family on the wages quoted 
above. We can imagine the task they are confronted with when we 
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realize that, while their wages are no higher to-day than they were 
five years ago, the cost of living has increased at the very least forty 
per cent. It is small wonder that the children of these parents are 
compelled to enter the mills as soon as they are allowed to do 
so by law. , | know from experience that many of these parents 
would much prefer to keep on sending their children to school, in 
order to acquire a better education than they themselves were able 
to get; but they are face to face with the stern reality, that the 
father who ought to be the breadwinner of the family, is not receiv- 
ing a living American wage. I have often wondered why manufac- 
turers did not see the wisdom of getting together and devising ways 
and means whereby the whole wage standard of textile workers 
could be elevated and placed on a scale that would encourage our 
people willingly to put their sons and daughters into the industry, 
instead of doing it as a matter of necessity, as is usually the case 
to-day. I cannot but feel they would be well rewarded for such an 
effort. 

If New England is to take up the making of fine cotton fabrics, 
her mill owners must be in a position to command the skill, the 
brains and the ingenuity of the best class of textile workers. This 
they cannot do under present conditions, and with such em- 
ployees as in most places are now being attracted to the mills. 
The most successful mills in New England to-day are the ones that 
pay the highest wages, and give the best conditions. We need have 
no fear from either southern competition, or competition from any 
other quarter, providing conditions are made such as to attract to 
our mills those who for a few years back have been driven in the 
opposite direction. It is a mistake for employers to imagine that 
long hours, low wages and child labor are essential for the success- 
ful maintenance of any industry. Massachusetts worked under a 
fifty-eight-hour law for fifteen years against the competition of every 
other New England state, working sixty hours or more. Never- 
theless, during that period, the textile industry continued to 
grow and prosper in every part of the state. The very best class 
of help was attracted there, and always will be while she keeps in the 
lead. Let the other states take example from her, as many of them 
have already done. Let the good work go on, raise the wage stand- 
ard to the highest possible basis; shorten the hours of labor in pro- 
portion to the tremendous increase in the speed of machinery ; take 
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the children out of the mills and place them in the schools and the 
playgrounds. Make the industry one where the young man of to-day 
_ ean look forward to the future, so that when the duty of being the 
“breadwinner” of a family devolves upon him, he will feel assured 


-away, so that when his labors are done he will not be dependent upon 
If any industry, or any portion 


While it continues to maintain any other standard it is a menace to 
all our ideals of American citizenship. 
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LABOR IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY—THE HUMAN 


SIDE OF LARGE OUTPUTS! ' 


By Joun A. Fircn, 
Fellow, University of Wisconsin, | 


_ One of the most ‘surprising things about steel mills is their 
seemingly limitless possibilities. The history of steel manufacture 
is a history of breaking records, and no sooner has some mill per- 
formed the “greatest feat ever known” than some other mill has 
performed a greater one. The record outputs of thirty years ago 
are insignificant in comparison with the average production of the 
present. In the last fifteen years blast furnaces have doubled their 
output. The Bessemer converter output has increased as rapidly, 
the open-hearth furnaces have made substantial advances in recent 
years, while rolling mills have doubled and even trebled their ton- 
nage since 1890. In 1892 hoop-mills were limited by the Amalga- 
mated Association to 450 bundles of cotton ties to a turn. In 
Painter’s Mill, Pittsburgh, the union was defeated in that year, and 
the plant was changed from two turns to three, the men continuing 
to roll 450 bundles to a turn. In 1908, this mill was operating two 
turns of eleven hours each, and 1,300 bundles were being produced 
by each shift. A blooming-mill at Duquesne that was rolling 300 to 
400 tons in twelve hours in 1892 rolled 900 to 1,200 tons in the same 
time in 1908. One of the merchant mills at the same plant has 
more than doubled its output in the last five years. It was turning 
out 100 tons in twelve hours in 1902, and in 1908 it averaged 
between 250 and 300 tons. The structural mills at Homestead have 
doubled their output in fifteen years. A shearman at Homestead 
told me that while his shears handled 200 tons in twenty-four 
hours in 1893, it is now taking care of 600 tons in the same time. 
In 1886, the Edgar Thomson Steel Works were rolling out 600 tons 

‘Embodying certain results of the Pittsburgh Survey carried on by the Chari- 


ties Publication Committee under the auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
Pittsburgh Survey will be published shortly in book form. 
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twenty-four. 
Thus it is seen that great advances have been made in the 
_ production of steel. New machinery and improved processes have 
gone far toward achieving the high standard that has been reached. 
_ Along with the improved machinery there has been increased power. 
An ingot is handled more rapidly in the blooming-mill than it used 
to be, fewer passes through the rolls are necessary, for it is “broken 
down” more at each pass. There is greater economy of time now 
_ than in former years; rolling mills do not have to wait for hot steel 
as was once the case. Additional furnace capacity has been 
provided. 
But not all of the credit of the increased output can be given to 
the machinery. A very great deal, how much I suppose no one could 
_ well say, is due to increased intensity of physical effort. In the hoop- 
mills, where output has more than doubled, there is practically no 
change in operation over that of twenty years ago. Roll changing 


but this is practically the only improvement. In the sheet mills 

output has doubled in the last twenty years, and there has not been 
in that time a single important change in machinery or method. 

The standard of efficiency required and maintained in the mills 

has grown along with the growth in the tonnage. The steel mills 


declares that only the fit can survive. The steel workers are a 
strong, sturdy set of men—they must be, for when they begin to 
fail they cease to be steel workers. The man of thirty-five is likely to 
have many a gray hair while the man of forty calls himself old, and 

begins to think of the day when he must go to the scrap heap. Many 

of the steel workers of forty and forty-five have told me that they 
were at their best at thirty years of age, and that by the time they 
were thirty-five, they had begun to feel a perceptible decline in 
strength. The superintendents and foremen are alert in detecting 

weakness of any sort, and if a man begins to fail appreciably, he may 
expect discharge. Four years ago it was reported that a general 


order had been sent from headquarters to all mills of the Carnegie 


**National Labor Tribune,” April 24, 1886. 
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Steel Company directing the superintendents to accept no more men 
over forty years of age in any department, and in some departments 
to hire only men of thirty-five and under.* In the rules for its 
pension department, adopted January I, 1902, the American Steel 
and Wire Company has this provision: “No inexperienced person 
over thirty-five years of age and no experienced person over forty- 
five years of age shall hereafter be taken into the employ of the 
company.” ‘There is a provision for suspending this rule in case of 
“special” or “professional” services, and this would seem to indicate 
an expectation of physical deterioration on the part of mill workers 
at an age when professional men are still capable of discharging 
their duties. Employees sixty-five years of age who have been in 
the service of the company ten years or more, are retired and placed 
on the pension list. 

By this process of eliminating the unfit a very high standard of 
physical efficiency is maintained, but that in itself is not sufficient to 
get all the results desired. A strong man is no better than a weak 
one, unless he uses his strength, so by methods both direct and 
‘speeded up” to as rapid a 


indirect the workmen are stimulated or 


pace as is possible. Common laborers are usually divided into gangs 


of convenient size and over each gang is a foreman who is commonly 
referred to as the “pusher,” because his main duty is to “push” the 
men, and urge them on to keep up to a rapid pace. Every foreman 
is on the alert to keep his department up to a high standard; in the 
skilled departments as well as the unskilled, the men are urged on by 
those in authority. The skilled Men are paid a tonnage rate and 
that is an incentive to them to work for large outputs, but the fore- 
men do not hesitate to add their influence. “Look at those stopper 
setters and the steel pourer,” said a Bessemer blower and foreman 
to me as I was watching them fill the molds with the molten steel. 
“They are on tonnage, and you would think that would be an incen- 
tive to them to work pretty hard, but they have to be driven just the 
same.” <A British observer, after a visit of the British Iron and 
Steel Institute to the United States in 1890, wrote of the American 
steel mills, “The ‘bosses’ drive the men to an extent that the employ- 
ers would never dream of attempting in this country. There are 
trade unions,‘ but they do not seem to be able to protect the men in 


%“Pittsburgh Dispatch,” September 26, 1904 
“This was before the destruction of unionism in the steel mills of the United 


States. 
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this respect. The bosses have the faculty of driving the men and get- 
ting the maximum of work out of them, and the men do not seem to 
have the inclination or the power to resist the pressure.’””® 

But there are other and more indirect methods of speeding up 
a crew of men. The tonnage system of wage payment has its effect ; 
the greater the tonnage the greater the pay, but this in itself would 
never have called forth the speed that has been developed by other 
methods. <A very effective way of increasing the exertions of the 


men seems to have been a very skilful use of the spirit of emulation. 
Years ago this system was in operation. When a mill exceeded the 
record of other mills the men who accomplished the feat were 
praised, their names were sometimes published in the trade journals, 
and the superintendents of other mills taunted their men with the dis- 
grace of being beaten. So another mill would establish a higher rec- 
ord, and all the other mills would struggle to keep up. It is said that 
for years a piece of steel plate, cut to the shape of a huge broom, was 
kept suspended above the Edgar Thomson blast furnaces, at Brad- 


_ dock, Pennsylvania, as a symbol of their position as the champion pro- 


ducers of pig iron in the world—having swept all competitors aside. 
And the men were so proud of the distinction that they worked 
faithfully to retain it. I was told by a Duquesne employee that the 
Bessemer converter men in that mill were induced repeatedly to 
break their own records. The output constantly increased until 
finally when it reached a very high point the superintendent told the 
men that they had proven their ability to produce that much steel, 


and hereafter it would be expected of them. 


So the system is recognized in the industry to-day as an estab- 
lished thing, fostered by the head officials of the companies. Super- 
intendent is pitted against superintendent, foreman against foreman, 
mill against mill. The old record becomes obsolete when a new one 
is made, and a goal is placed beyond the old one to be struggled for. 
The Carnegie Steel Company designates two months in each year, 
generally May and October, as “record months.” The mills are 


pushed during these months, everything that can possibly increase 


output is brought into play, and all possible obstacles are removed. 
Some departments are run straight through the month without stop- 


é ping for a single day or night of rest. The object is to break all 


‘James Kitson, “Contemporary Review,” Vol. 59, p. 629. 
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previous records for a month’s work. If the men succeed they are 
given cigars !° 

From the preceding it will have been gathered that the super- 
intendents and foremen are the most important individuals in the 
speeding-up system. Their activities are also encouraged by external 


forces. Of course, there is the element of competition for positions. 
If a superintendent does not “make good” he is discharged, and mak- 
ing good consists in getting out a large product. That is the nega- 
tive side of the argument. The positive side is the system of gifts 
and bonuses, dispensed by the United States Steel Corporation to 
its loyal foremen and superintendents. The effect upon some 


foremen of a fat turkey sent to the home for Thanksgiving 
or Christmas is often surprising. [xtra favors shown have a far- 
reaching effect, too, and this is understood and acted upon. “Why 
anybody should complain about the United States Steel Corporation 
is more than I can see,” said a foreman with whom I had been dis- 


cussing certain phases of the prevailing discontent. ‘They certainly 
treat me fine. Why the other day the superintendent came around © 
and asked me my address, and I know what that means. There'll be 
a turkey left up at my house the day before Thanksgiving.” I had 
been sitting in his parlor, talking with the foreman and his wife, 
and when I rose to leave, my host offered to walk down the street 


with me. His wife suggested that he might see about a woman to — 


help her clean house next day, since he was going out. “Why, what’s 
the use?” he said, protestingly. “I'll send a laborer up from the 
mill and he can help you as well as not.” So it was arranged, and 
I suppose some stalwart Slav earned his $1.98 the next day scrubbing 
floors instead of wheeling pig iron. 


The really important influence with the men in authority, how- 
ever, is the bonus system inaugurated in 1903 by the corporation, by 


which loyal foremen and superintendents receive cash rewards for — 
their activities. The plan as adopted to take effect in January, 1903, 
provided for the setting aside of a fund each year varying from one 
per cent when annual earnings are $80,000,000 to $90,000,000, to | 
two and one-half per cent when earnings amount to $150,000,000, 


*The largest pay in the history of Homestead steel works and the largest ever 
made by the Carnegie Steel Company will be distributed next Friday and Saturday 
among the 7,000 men employed at the Homestead steel works and its auxiliaries— 
the Howard axle works and the Carrie blast furnaces. This pay will aggregate 
$308,000 and is larger than usual because of the records broken last month at the 
plant.—“Pittsburgh Post,’’ November 13, 1907. 
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this fund to be distributed among all the men charged with responsi- 
bility in managing the affairs of the corporation.’ What this amount 
would be for 1907 it is impossible to ascertain, but the earnings of 
the United States Steel Corporation for 1907, after deducting 
employees’ bonus funds and other expenditures, amounted to nearly 
$161,000,000, so we may be sure that the bonus fund amounted to 
over $4,000,000. Just how this is divided is a matter known only to 
the persons directly concerned. [But the system is plain. Men in 
authority, superintendents and foremen—those who can be used 
most effectively in increasing output—are given a bonus each month 
in addition to their regular salaries or wages, if the tonnage in their 
department exceeds a certain point for the month. This is a matter 
that is not often spoken of and it is hard to ascertain how much is 
distributed in this way. TForemen have told me what their salaries 
were and have sometimes added, “And I get a bonus if we go above 
a certain tonnage,” but none of them has ever told me the amount 
of the bonus. I have a friend who is employed by companies which 
place large orders with the Pittsburgh mills. He inspects the orders 
before they are shipped, and consequently is in the mills a good deal 
and has a wide acquaintance among foremen. They frequently show 
him twenty-dollar gold pieces which they received along with their 
regular salary payments. 

The following, regarding the bonus system, appeared in a 
Pittsburgh paper early in 1908 :* 


The statement is made that in 1907 there was paid out in this bonus propo- 
sition more than $4,000,000, while at the same time the total dividends 
paid to the holders of common stock was $10,166,050. In the last five vears 
there has been paid out in bonuses, in round figures, about $11,375,000. 

Common stockholders complain that while this was being paid out the 
— dividend on common stock was cut from four to two per cent. 

The contention is that those in authority in the Steel Corporation are 
paid enough salary to incite their best work, instead of voting a bonus, which 
was first started five years ago, and which is now said to often reach many 
times the original salary of the lucky one. 

Early in 1903 the corporation issued a pamphlet in which it was set 
- forth that employees would be allowed to buy stock and pay for it out of their 
wages. Part 2 of this pamphlet provided for a bonus to be paid to officials 
and others after the net earnings of the corporation should reach $80,000,000 
Should it reach this figure and not exceed $90,000,000, one per cent, or 


™TIron Age,” January 8, 1903, p. 23. 


*’Pittsburgh Dispatch,” April 20, 1908. 
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$80,000, was to be divided among certain persons selected by the finance - * 
committee. If earnings exceeded $90,000,000 and were less than $100,000,000, 
this percentage of bonus division was to be increased two-tenths of one per 
cent. Another two-tenths was to be added for each $10,000,000 advance in net 
earnings until they might reach $140,000,000 and not exceed $150,000,000 when 
the bonus was to be 2.25 per cent, and for $150,000,000 to $160,000,000 net 
profits shown, 2.5 per cent was to be divided in bonuses among those not _ 
named. There was no provision made after the net profits should pass the 
$160,000,000 limit which was reached in 1907, and at which time the common : 
stockholders assert, more than $4,000,000 was passed out, while they got only 
two per cent on the common stock. 

Not all these immense bonuses went out in cash. It was stipulated that 
only one-half of a man’s bonus be paid in cash the first year after he has 
earned it, in quarterly installments, while the other half was invested in pre- 
ferred stock, to be delivered to the man having earned it at the end of five 
«years if he were then in the employ of the corporation. 

A trifle more than $1,526,000 was the bonus distributed at the end of 
1903, the first year the plan was in force. The net profits at this time were 
$109,171,152.35 and the distribution was on the 1.4 per cent basis. 

In the sixth annual report, just out, only once does the term “employees’ 
bonus” appear and then in the item “Administrative, selling and general 
expenses and employees’ bonus and pension funds, $15,945,436.84."” This means 
since the inception of the corporation, and no separate figures are given as 
to the bonus fund. 

No bonus was paid in 1904, as the required $80,000,000 in net profits was 
not reached. Profits that year were only $73,176,521, almost $7,000,000 below 
the low-water r-~-': on loans. Holders of common stock were also set aside, © 
the dividends of four per cent being passed. 

They have since been resumed on a two per cent basis, but the bonus 
plan has been in vogue very much, according to the stockholders. 

The books show that in 1905 net profits jumped to $119,787,658.43 and 
under the sliding scale for bonuses those to be named by the finance com- 
mittee would divide 1.6 per cent of this, or close to two million dollars. The 
net earnings went to $156,624,273.18 in 1906, and the bonus takers are accused 
of having divided about $3,900,000 that year. 

High-water mark was reached last year, when net earnings totaled 
$160,964,673.72, and the common stockholders say they have the best grounds 
for belief that those fortunate enough to be named by the finance committee 
divided not less than 2.5 per cent in addition to fat salaries. 


All of these things have been factors in the marvelous growth 
in steel production. Emulation, record months, speeding, the bonus 
system—all have played their part, but it still remains to point out 
the greatest factor in the whole system. It was stated above that 
the tonnage system of wage payments would never have been suffi- 
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tions wages have advanced in the last decade. 


cient, in itself, to call out the speed that now prevails. But when the 
rate of payment is judiciously cut from time to time, the tonnage 
system becomes the most effective scheme for inducing speed that 
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has yet been devised. 

It was inevitable that the tonnage rate of pay should be reduced 
during the last fifteen years. If the rate of wages per ton of product 
had remained the same during that time, the earnings of skilled men 
would be very high to-day. [Tor example, the rate paid to rollers 
on the 119-inch plate-mill at Hlomestead, in 1892, was said to be 
fourteen cents per ton.* The 11g-inch mill has been remodelled in 
late years to an 84-inch mill and in 1907 the rate paid the rollers in 
this mill was five and one-half cents 
the rate. But the tonnage had increased, and in spite of the cut in 
the rate, the roller was able to make $9.90 a day in 1907. If he had 
been paid at the old rate he would have received over $25 
Krom this one example a part of the reason for the cutting of the 


a cut of over 60 per cent in 


a day. 
tonnage rates becomes evident. The statement is sometimes made 
that in certain skilled positions workmen would receive over one 
hundred dollars a day if they were now being paid the same tonnage 
| think that such statements are 
likely to be the result of rather careless guessing. At any rate I do 
not know of any facts that would tend to substantiate such a theory. 


rate as obtained fifteen years ago. 


While the tonnage rate has been cut to keep even with the 
rapid increase in the output, a careful inquiry soon reveals the fact 
that the reductions have often preceded the advances in output, and 
they have more than kept even with it. It was stated above that the 
rollers on the 84-inch mill at Homestead received $9.90 a day in 
1907, but the rollers on the 119-inch mill were paid $11.84 a day in 
1892.'" This is a decline of sixteen per cent since 1892, and in other 
positions the reductions have amounted to over twenty per cent. 
It is estimated by many who are in a position to know that actual 
earnings of skilled workmen in the steel mills have declined twenty 
to fifty per cent since 1890. But it should be noted that this state- 
ment of reduction does not apply to all departments; in some posi- 
The day men, 
that is, men who are paid by the hour or by the day, instead of by the 


“Journal of Political Economy,” Vol. II, p. 338. 
Investigations of Homestead Strike, Miscellaneous Documents No. 335, Fifty- 


second Congress, first session, p. 5. See 
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hile the earn- 


ings of tonnage men were declining. 

This fact is significant. All workmen whose efforts have a 

direct, appreciable bearing on the day’s output, are paid by the 
ton. The day men are the unskilled laborers, engineers, and others 
_ who are not able to affect the result so much by lagging or “soldier- 

ing.” The skilled men occupy the strategic positions and wage 

cutting is the most effective thing, in connection with the other 
_ devices, for increasing the output. 

Whatever a man’s earnings may be, whether high or low, he 
adjusts himself to that basis and that becomes his minimum of com- 
fort. The man who has had six dollars a day and is reduced to four, 

has a harder time getting along on that than does another man on 
three dollars a day, because he never has had a chance to develop 
four-dollar tastes. A reduction in wages means sacrifice, and the 
desire to get back to the old basis after a reduction is stronger than is 

_ the desire to enjoy a higher wage than the accustomed average. The 

_ steel companies have been good judges of human nature in this 

4 respect. The mere possibility of greater earnings than any yet 

7 enjoyed would never have been sufficient to rouse the men to the 


degree of effort desired. Only a reduction could furnish the required 
- stimulus, for that made it necessary to struggle to reach once more 
the old wage which was the minimum of comfort. a se 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN THE MINES OF THE 
PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 
By M. LEISERSON, 
Assistant in Political Economy, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


The Pittsburgh District—that mighty forge in which nature’s 

_ treasures are shaped to meet men’s needs—is as indefinable as it is. 
powerful. Depending upon the point of view you take, the dis-— 
trict may be limited by the political boundaries of the City of Pitts- 
burgh with its 600,000 people, or it may be expanded to take in two_ 
and a half million people in a score of counties under the govern- 


ment of three states. For the purposes of this paper, the district 
will be made to include the nine counties of western Pennsylvania 
known as Allegheny, Washington, Greene, Fayette, Westmoreland, _ 
Seaver, Mercer, Butler and Armstrong. This is the field covered 
by District No. 5 of the United Mine Workers of America. While 
the conditions to be described are typical of all the counties in the 
district they apply particularly to Allegheny and Washington coun- — 
ties in the immediate vicinity of the City of Pittsburgh. . 
The greatest veins of bituminous coal to be found anywhere 
in the world run through this tier of counties in western Pennsyl- | 
-vania. The deposit is estimated at ninety-two billion tons. It has 
been found excellent for steam, gas and coke, and is the basis of 
* great manufacturing industries that flourish in the valleys of | 
the district. The coal is close to the surface in the hills that line— 
the rivers. It is easily mined and being above the rivers it comes 
down to the mills and factories by the aid of gravity. 


six thousand tons a day or one million eight hundred thousand tons 
On certain days the output has even reached seven thousand 
In the district forty-six million tons are produced yearly 
“or more than the output of either Austria-Hungary or France, 
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and about equal to the combined production of Belgium and 
Russia.” 

Engaged in these mining operations are about eighty thousand 
men, and a little more than thirty thousand of them are organized 
under the United Mine Workers of America. The relatively small 
number of men in the union gives a false impression of its power. It 
exercises an influence greater than its numbers. The organized men 


are grouped solidly in the counties nearest to Pittsburgh. Here 
they have increased wages, reduced the hours and improved condi- 


tions of labor. All around this organized field there are non-union 
men, but the entire Connellsville region is unorganized, and here 
the greater number of non-union mine workers are concentrated. 
The higher wages and shorter hours in the union mines have been 
influential in improving conditions among the non-union miners, 
though the latter are a constant menace to the union. Sometimes a 
rise in the union scale of wages has compelled the operators in the 
Connellsville field to increase wages in order to prevent their men 
from forming a union. 

Outside the neighborhood of Connellsville the union has been 
making steady progress. During the last five years its membership 
has almost doubled. In 1903 the average monthly membership was 
17,591; in 1907 it was 30.587. [Tf'rom 1906 to 1907 there was an 
increase of over seven thousand, or about thirty per cent. This 
growth has been principally in what is known as the district proper, 
along the Monongahela River and its tributary, the Youghiogheny. 
At present the union is trying to complete the organization of the 
miners in the Allegheny Valley. 

The nationalities of the mine workers in the Pittsburgh District 
are overwhelmingly Slav. During the last ten or twelve years 
there has been a marked falling off in the number of English- 
speaking men in the mines. The operators state that in most mines 
barely twenty-five per cent of the men can speak English, while in 
a large number of mines the percentage of English speakers is 
much smaller. 

This influx of immigrants from southeastern Europe has had 
two important effects. First, it has prevented the mine workers’ 
union from improving conditions in the Pittsburgh District as fast 
as it has improved them farther west, in Indiana, Illinois and in 
other districts. Every newly-arrived immigrant thinks of a job in 
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Pittsburgh. Here he must be taught his unionism. His ignorance 
of industrial conditions, and his unfamiliar tongue make him diffi- 
cult to reach. The union translates its constitution and other litera- 
ture into the Slavic tongues; it employs organizers who speak the 
different languages; and it lowers initiation fees from ten to five 
and two and a half dollars to attract the newcomer. When he has 


learned his lesson he hears of better conditions in other districts, 
goes west and becomes a strong union man. This process is 
constantly being repeated. It can be seen plainly in the mine 
employing 1,000 men which has to hire, according to its super- 
intendent, 5,000 a year in order to keep up its force, while as 
a general rule throughout the district 2,000 men have to be hired 
during the year to keep 1,000 employed. The second effect of the 
influx of Slavs is that their lack of intelligence makes improved 
machinery and a perfected organization of the mining processes 
absolutely essential. There is a direct connection between the in- 
creasing number of unintelligent mining laborers and the use of 
mining machinery during the last ten or fifteen years. Which is 
cause and which effect is difficult to determine. In a dispute over 
the introduction of a new appliance for dumping the coal at the 
tipple, the operators contended that the scarcity of intelligent labor 
compelled them to adopt machinery wherever possible, and to try 
to find some mechanical means in connection with the dumping and 
handling of the coal on the surface. 

While the constant immigration has kept the mine worker of 
the Pittsburgh District somewhat behind his brother workmen 
farther west, at the same time the union has so improved conditions, 
that the Slav in the mines is paid from fifty to ninety per cent more 
per hour than his countrymen working in the mills and factories of 
Pittsburgh, at jobs requiring the same amount of skill and strength. 
In many cases the same company is compelled to pay these different 
rates for the same class of labor. The great steel mills and glass 
factories of the district are all non-union. The companies which 
own them also own many of the coal mines of Allegheny and Wash- 
ington counties. These are all union mines, and the United States 
Steel Corporation, Jones & Laughlin, the Pittsburgh Glass Company, 
as mine owners, sign agreements with the union which provide 
for the eight-hour day and a scale of wages almost double what 
they pay for the same labor in their manufacturing plants. Prof. 
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‘eis of the men in the mills with those in the mines, in the 
following words: 


better off than the same grade of labor employed at their mills and 
furnaces; that the semi-skilled labor employed at piece rates is 
40 to 50 per cent better off ; but among the highest paid labor, the — 
steel roller and the mine worker are about the same.” 

The hours, wages and rules under which coal is mined in the — 
Pittsburgh District are fixed at biennial conventions of workmen and 
employers. First the operators of a competitive area covering sev- 
eral states meet with ig anenepns of the union and lay down va 


local and which last till the next convention are 
signed by both parties. Agreements between miners and operators 
date from about fourteen to fifteen years ago. Then they were 
merely local contracts made with individual operators or with a 
few of them. The system of interstate conventions began in 18908. 
By means of these agreements the union has cut down the 
hours of work since ten years ago about twenty-five per cent, while 
wages have been increased almost one hundred per cent. Ten hours 
was then the working day. Now it is eight. Many kinds of work, 
‘such as entry cutting, room turning, removing clay, etc., for which | 
formerly nothing was paid, now have a regular scale. This “dead 
work,” in a mine employing one hundred and fifty men, would 
add about $1.50 per week to the wages of each of them. It 
-means an addition of about ten per cent to a miner’s pay. 


lishing the system of check-weighing. In the Pittsburgh District © 

the practice of having a check-weighman was established in 1898 

without a strike. The Pittsburgh Coal Company, which was formed 

by a consolidation of smaller companies in 1901, agreed at the 

first convention after that to put in a check-weighman., if the men 

would agree to sign a contract not to sue for wages. It was com- 
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mon for men to claim a greater tonnage than the company allowed 
them. Legally the company cannot force men to make such a con- 


An idea of the general movement of wages from 1808 to 1908 
can be had from the following table. The complete scale for each 
two-year period contains nearly two hundred items, and provides 
a price for any kind of work that may appear. When the first 
agreements were made only two lines were needed to make a scale. 


Scale—Thin Vein One and a Quarter luch Screened Coal." 
1898-1900 1900-2 1902-4 1904-6 1906-8 
Pick mining, per ton $0.80 $0.90 $0.85 $0.90 
Air Machines. 
, per ton 15 1708 1004 
Loading in rooms, per ton.... 4208 4204 .4500 
Electric Machines. 
Undercutting in rooms, per ton .o8 1030 .1100 1025 .1100 
Loading in rooms, per ton.... .36 4208 .4700 4375 .4700 


Inside Day Wage Scale. 

1898-1900 1900-2 1902-4 1904-6 1906-8 

Track layers $2.28 $2.56 
Track layers’ helpers 73 2. 2 ae 2.30 
Trappers® 7 06: 1.13 
jottom cagers 2.50 
Drivers .2 2.56 
Water and machine haulers ; 2.2 : 2.56 
~Timbermen, when employed......... 2.2 56 
-Pipemen for compressed air .36 2.50 
All other inside labor 2.23 2.30 


Day laborers around the outside of the mines get from $1.50 to 
$2.25 per day. For a number of years the miners’ officials have 


been trying to secure a scale of wages for outside day labor, but 


without success. 

On the basis of the union scale the employees of the National 
Mining Company were able to earn during 1907 an average of — 
$2.90 to $3.00 per day. They worked about 225 days out of the 
year. That was an exceptionally prosperous year, however. Ordi- 
narily the number of working days runs from about 160 to 200. 


IThin vein coal is the most common in Allegheny County. r~ 
These are boys who take care of the trap doors. 
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Labor Conditions in Pittsburgh Mine District: 


To average the wages of all the men working in the mines 
will hardly give an adequate idea of their earnings. The wages 
for day labor are fixed at $2.36 and $2.56 per day. Counting 225 
working days as the average for 1907 the earnings of a day laborer 


underground were from $531.00 to $576.00. It must be remem- | 
-bered, however, that less than 200 days’ pay is all that he _ 
during ordinary years. ‘The outside day laborer earns annually only — 
about $400.00. A pick miner can mine about three tons of coal a 
day. At the present scale of 90 cents he makes $2.70 a day and 
$607.50 a year. 

The men who do the undercutting with machines are excep- 
tionally skilled. Two men with one machine usually work together. 
They go from room to room and cut a space about six feet deep and 


four inches high at the bottom of a coal vein. These men make— 
$40, $60, $80 and sometimes even $90 in two weeks. To do the last, 

however, they often work more than eight hours. The majority of 

the cutters make from three to four dollars per day. Some make as _ 
low as $2.50. The annual income of the average undercutter would - 
be from $700 to $800. In this he is about on a par with the skilled” 
man of the building trades in the City of Pittsburgh. They both 

work eight hours per day, but the undercutter has a somewhat 

smaller rent to pay for he probably lives in a company house. 

Behind the cutters come the loaders. They shoot the coal 
which has been undercut, and load it on three-ton cars to be taken 
out by mules, electricity or gravity to the tipple where it is dumped 
into boats or railroad cars. The loader works by the ton. He 
averages about $2.25 per day and $500 per year. 

The highest earnings in the district are made in the great 
mine, Vesta No. 4, owned by Jones & Laughlin, the steel firm. 
It employs about 1,000 men and has an average output of almost 
6,000 tons a day. In this mine, which has a thick vein and pays 
according to the mine run, two average men with an electric machine 
can undercut five rooms of forty tons each, or two hundred tons : 
per day. At the price paid, .0565 per ton, these men together fo a 
$11.30 a day, or each of them $5.65. Some cutters in this mine draw — 
regularly $80 and $go every two weeks. An ordinary cutter, work- | 
ing every day that the Vesta No. 4 is in operation, can earn annu- 
ally over $1,500. Loaders in this mine average almost $3.00 per | a 
day, which during the year would be $900.00. Aside from the most 
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modern methods employed in this mine, the advantage of the Vesta 
No. 4 is the greater number of days which it operates. During 1907 
it worked 306 days. Even if per hour the Vesta mine worker 
could make no more than the others, still his annual earnings would 


-1 / 


be greater by almost 33'/, per cent. 


Very few of the miners who work by the piece supplement 
their regular earnings by working overtime. The union discourages 
it. The day laborers do most of the overtime work. All repairs, 
changes, etc., made in the mines, are done at night by day men 
working overtime. Some of these have made fifteen to eighteen 
shifts in two weeks instead of twelve. The union tried to do away 
with this extra work, but it was found impossible. Experienced 
men are needed to fix up the mines after the day’s work is over. In 
the big mine, Vesta No. 4, a regular night force of repairmen is 
employed, thus doing away with overtime work. 

It is difficult to compare the wages in union mines with those 
in the non-union, for they are not paid on the same basis. Connells- 
ville miners work ten hours; they have no check-weighman to tally 
their tonnage and they get no extra pay for “dead work.” The 
rate for day laborers in these mines is $2.35 per day. This is 
about twenty per cent less per hour than is paid to the union day 
laborer. 

In each union mine there is a mine committee whose business 
it is to look after the interests of the union. The men _ report 
grievances to this committee and it takes them up with the superin- 
— tendent. It also sees that none of the union rules or the rules of 
the signed agreement are violated. 

While it is understood between the operators and the union 
that there shall be no discrimination as to the men to be em- 


ployed in the mines, the practice of signing scales for all oceupa- 
tions and making deductions from the men’s pay for check-weigh- 
man and union dues, brings practically all the men into the union, 
4 and thus they have a closed shop. 

The wages of the check-weighman and the expenses of his 
office are collected through the pay office semi-monthly upon a 
statement of time made by the check-weighman. The amount so 
collected is deducted on a percentage basis from the earnings of 
all those actually engaged in mining coal. Deductions for union 
dues are also made through the pay office. The amount of such 
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deduction is stated by the mine committee subject to the instruc- 
tions of the men. The agreement provides that when union dues 
are thus paid they shall follow deductions for check-weighman, 
accident and death benefit, rent and smithing. 

At nearly every mine in Allegheny County there are company 
houses for the miners. The operators would not let the union inter- 
fere with these. The rents of the houses go up and down with the 
changes in the wage scales. They went up one dollar a month with 
the new scale in 1906. A four-room house with a lot up to one 
hundred feet rents for six to ten dollars per month. Large houses 
cost more in proportion. The rents of these houses are almost 
half what laborers pay in the City of Pittsburgh, and the companies 
as a rule keep their houses in good repair. There is not much dis- 
satisfaction among the mine workers with these houses. On the 
contrary, the houses seem to be in great demand. Complaints are 
sometimes made that the company will not give a man a house 
unless he also buys at the company stores. 

These stores are managed by two companies. The Federal 
Supply Company conducts those of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, 
and the Valley Supply Company those of the Consolidated River 
Coal Company. Unlike the company houses, these stores have been 
at times sources of bitter discontent. The usual charge is that those 
who do not deal with them are discriminated against, as in the 
matter of getting the houses. The union has several times appointed 
committees to make investigations, but nothing came of them. The 
prices charged at the stores are usually those generally prevailing 
in the community. Fully two-thirds of the company stores have 
competition, and this brings the prices down. In isolated communi- 
ties where the company has a monopoly prices are higher. To trade 
on credit the men get checks with small amounts printed on them. 
Purchases are punched on these checks, and deducted from the 
wages. Some miners pay cash for all they buy. The credit checks 
are some times cashed at a discount. This practice, however, is no 
longer common, for the company will discharge the miner who dis- 
counts his credits. 

The subject of accidents is becoming a bitter one at the con- 
ventions of District No. 5. Both every day risks and the enormous 
loss of life from explosions are subjects of complaint. Under 
ordinary circumstances in the Pittsburg District about fifteen per- 
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sons are injured during the year and three are killed for every 
thousand that are employed in and about the mines. From July, 
1906 to July, 1907, there were 71 fatal accidents among the mine 
workers of Allegheny County. ‘Three of the accidents were due to 
explosions of powder at the miners’ homes. In the county there 
are not quite 20,000 mine workers employed. If we count the 
fatalities as 68, the percentage is 3.4 per thousand. This percentage 
is greater than that of any country in Europe, and about equal to 
the average for the United States. The years 1907 and 1908 have 
been marked by a number of horrible mine disasters in the bitumin- 
ous field of Pennsylvania. In December, 1907, there were explo- 
sions of two mines in the Pittsburgh District and 274 men were 
killed. So complete was the work of these explosions that not a 
single miner escaped. This fact and the evidence at the coroner's 
inquest that the mines were unsafe before the explosions, lead the 
miners to believe that the slaughter might have been prevented. 
The government has established a testing laboratory at Pittsburgh, 
which is experimenting with mine dust and the like, in order to 
find means of preventing explosions. The officers of the union 
are trying to get legislation which will lessen the danger of 
such disasters in the future as well as prevent some of the 
ordinary accidents. The Pennsylvania Employers’ Liability law of 
1907 was urged by the miners throughout the state. As a result 
of it the operators are taking much greater precautions to prevent 
the occurrence of accidents. The amendments to the Bituminous 
Mining Law which are advocated by the officials of the union 
and which will be presented to the legislature this year, are along the 
following lines: 

1. That all miners employed in gaseous mines be required to 
pass an examination, have two years’ experience and hold a 
certificate. 

2. That the company employ certificate fire bosses to charge 
and fire all shot in gaseous mines after all other men are out of the 
mine. 

3. That it be compulsory to use safety lamps in mines having 
dangerous quantities of gas and where there is danger of an ex- 
plosion. 

4. That all mines that are dry or dusty be sprinkled daily. 
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5. That the ventilation be increased to 300 cubic feet for each 


miner. 


6. That an extra fan be kept for use in case of emergency. 
7. That openings be made to the surface from the inner work- 
ings of every mine. 
‘That the use of electricity be discontinued in mines generat- 
ing 
That all trappers be at least sixteen years of age, and trap 
wherever possible. 
10. Superintendents to hold managers’ certificates. 
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WORK OF WOMEN IN THE MERCANTILE HOUSES | 
OF PITTSBURGH ! 
Evizarern Bearpstey Burcer, 
New York City. 
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The long lanes of a department store are the Arabian Nights 


palaces of to-day. All that those fortunate adventurers of oid time 
saw under guidance of the genii,—silks and lapis lazuli and gold, 
quaint carving, rare color, things to attract the eye and delight the 
sense,—are commonplaces to us, prosaic dwellers in a western world. 
Still more of a commonplace and often arousing only an impatient 
thought, are the blondes and brunettes behind the counter, to whom 
we make known our desires. It needs more than a hint for our 
imaginations to clothe them in the flowing robes, the jewels, the 
graceful, indolent pose, with which the slave at the bazaar received 
the voyogeurs who sought her wares. They have dropped the 
parleyings of a more leisurely hemisphere. They have changed the 
robes woven of strangely colored threads, for white shirt waists 
and tailored skirts. ‘They are literal, in conformity to the business- 
like tone of a western city. 

Neither the salesgirls themselves, nor the rest of us, have 
thought of their work as a trade to which far-sighted principles 
are applicable, and for which careful training is essential. Yet, 
from being objects of philanthropic interest, salesgirls have begun 
to acquire, for some of us at least, a new significance. It 1s com- 
ing to be seen that for permanent good, the industrial worth of 
working women must underlie all that is done for them; that the 
collective group of workers must act as a unit, and because of its 
industrial worth, ask for such change in conditions as justly may be 
conceded. 

In discussing the mercantile houses of Pittsburgh, I shall not 

‘A condensed advance chapter from ‘The Working Women of Pittsburg,” by 


Elizabeth Beardsley Butler, copyright, 1909, by the Russell Sage Foundation; to 
be published by Charities Publication Committee, No. 105 East Twenty-second 


Street, New York. 
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speak of obvious sanitary needs common to many different industries, 
and within the jurisdiction of the health officers. Nor shall I speak 
of welfare work as such. Here, discussion may be confined to con- 
ditions which grow out of the trade itself as distinct from other 
trades, and to its present aspect from the occupational stand- 
point. No attempt has been made to cover the small stores in 
which five women or less are employed. What is said of the large 
stores will be, in the main, applicable to them, although to a degree 
they are a problem in themselves. It is the large stores primarily— 
the knot in the business center of the city and the scattered ones in 
the East End and on the main streets of the North and South Side,— 
with reference to which statistics of employees and of conditions 
have been obtained. 

In twenty-four stores, 7,540 women are employed. No other 
one occupation in which women work in groups has so large a follow- 
ing in the city of Pittsburgh. No other has within four thousand 
as Many women. Sometimes as many as 1,900 women are employed 
in one store, wrapping, checking, selling goods, or on the upper 


floors, engaged at subsidiary occupations, such as making draperies, 


trimming hats, or altering cloaks to the wearer's size. Occasionally, 
even a laundry is part of a department store, or again a kitchen with 
a group of red-cheeked Polish maids preparing vegetables. Or 
the whole force in the store may be no more than nine and occupa- 
tions may be interchangeable at need. 

The little cash girl in her plain black suit starts into a new world 
when she enters the store, leaving school behind her. Only a small 
part of this world is opened out to her at first, as she learns to carry 
messages and parcels and change, to direct customers to different 
departments and sometimes, where she sees opportunity, to antici- 
pate a want or to supply an unlooked-for need. She learns to find 
her way about, to know where the stock-rooms are, how the stock of 
various kinds is kept, and how in rows of cages girls sit making 
entries in books all day long. 

The cash girl may be advanced to the position of wrapper or 
stock girl. If she is a wrapper, she will begin to feel her responsi- 
bility for maintaining a standard of work. An exclusive store in 
part maintains its exclusiveness by distinctive wrapper and seal, and 
even a more plebeian store gains many customers by the care and 
attractiveness with which its parcels are wrapped. I was told by a 
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manager that his wrapper girl was one of the most important em- 
ployees in the drapery salesroom and worth at least five dollars. 
llow quickly a bright cash girl is allowed to sell goods will depend on 
her size. For speedy advancement, she needs to be well-built and a 
little tall, as well as quick to learn. 

She may show aptitude for clerical work and be turned aside 
into one of the offices, without ever working on the floor at all. 
The office work is like any office work. ‘The other departments, 
that also are away from the customers, however, have a character 
distinctly their own, and draw their recruits, not from among the 
cash girls, but from women in factory trades outside. A laundry, 
for instance, or a kitchen, may be part of a store. In other cases, 
draperies and awnings are made to order. Numerically, these 
by-employments are not important, but work in the alteration room 
is sufficiently distinct to be considered almost a separate trade. 

The alteration hands on cloaks and suits, the trimmers of 
“Parisian” millinery, are 971 of the women in department stores. 
They produce by wholesale, but after a fashion different from that 
in a manufacturing house. <A characteristic room of this type is 
one on a twelfth floor which I saw in the midst of the spring season. 
Bare and white-washed, with windows on two sides, the hugeness of 
the room—which was a block wide and long—made artificial light 


necessary throughout. Of the 115 people employed, only five or six 


were men. From the first of February until June, and from the 
middle of August to December, the power-driven needles whirr 
back and forth for more than ten hours a day. At eight o’clock the 
hands come in and work, with an interval for lunch, until half-past 
five. Then they go down to the lunch-room and come up again at 
six, with a stretch of two and a half hours in the evening. They 
work hard while they can, for in the dull season they lose at least two 
months by periodic unemployment. Some have been dressmakers 
before, hand workers whose business it was to know how to cut and 
fit a garment. They put all that behind them when they enter an 
alteration room. If a girl has done only individual work before, the 
trade has to be re-learned. The needles are power-driven. Changes 
are chalked on the goods, and suits are turned out wholesale for 
unknown customers. Rarely is an apprentice employed. Busier than 
in a wholesale house, the managers of the workroom have no place 
except for those with experience, to whom they pay ten dollars a 
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week during the season. ‘What's the use of paying more?” said 
one, “you can get a fine worker for ten dollars, one who knows how 
to do anything you want.” 

The girls in the millinery workrooms, like those in wholesale 
millinery houses, have their seasons of work. Except that some hats 
are altered and some are trimmed to order, the work is much the 
same as elsewhere in the trade, and the larger part of the time is 
given to trimming hats ready-made and ready-to-wear. The trim- 
mers, like the alteration hands on suits, have a trade which for years 
they may have followed under other circumtances, until chance 
brought them into the group of department store employees. The 
drapery and awning makers, too, are not apprenticed in the stores. 
Without experience in the use of materials and tools, they could not 
obtain their positions. All these trained and taught hands, however, 
are in the minority, totaling less than fourteen per cent of the women 
employees, 

The salesgirls, untrained and untaught, are in the overwhelming 
majority. Of them, there are 6,534—86.5 per cent of the women in 
the stores. The material upon which they have to work is the pliant 
and receptive customer, or, at other times, the irritable and im- 
patient customer. The tools at their hand are the cases of 
stock behind the counter, the counter displays and the books or 
cases of samples. Vor lack of the right word, a sale is lost. The 
salesgirl fails at the critical moment, sometimes through ignorance 
of her tools—the stock that she is trying to sell—sometimes through 
sheer indifference, but perhaps more often still, through lack of 
ability to follow the musings of a customer who conjures up possi- 
bilities, doubts and hesitates. Successful salesmanship implies an 
immediate commercial use of psychology. 

It is the absence of these qualities that we resent, when the girl — 
behind the counter, like the indolent slave in the bazaar, is too 
obviously indifferent as to whether we go or stay. We expect that 
courtesy will allow us freedom of choice, but we prefer our pur- 
chases to be wanted. Frequent disregard of our pride and of our 
time calls for the host of floor-walkers and inspectors to interfere. 
They, at least, do not forget that we need attention, even if we fail 
to receive a welcoming smile, for albeit unencouraged, we will yet 
purchase if opportunity be given us. 

sut floor-walkers and inspectors cannot supply in their sales- 
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women a knowledge of the tools—an understanding of the qualities 
of different kinds of goods. Their business is to oversee the daily 
events ina store. They are to direct strangers, to keep sharp watch 
for petty thefts, to see that the force behind the counters is adequate 
to handle the trade. For the previous training of the girls they can 
assume no responsibility. Neither can they teach a new girl, except 
by a few general directions, in what ways her stock is distinctive 
and how she is to offer it. There are other girls behind the counter, 
but who else, to teach her? She is not often a person sufficiently 
experienced in buying to be herself a judge of quality. 

It is remarkable that the saleswoman, unfamiliar with her stock 
and her problem, groping for a method in the dark wood of her inex- 
perience, should be even occasionally successful. I do not speak here 
of the girls who are notably inattentive. In stores with the highest 
standard of management they are not found, and in less carefully 
managed stores, a force of floor-walkers goes far to eradicate them. 
Their stay in the industry is short, and next season they are as likely 
to be found serving in restaurants or selling tickets in nickelodeons, 
as behind the counter of a store. 

[ am speaking of the girls who at least try to be saleswomen, 
who stay in one store or another from six to seven years—the term 
of their working life. Ten hours at a mechanical process weary a 


factory girl, but the fluent physical and emotional poise with which 
the saleswoman must needs meet her various customers, inevitably 


connotes nervous as well as physical fatigue. Other things being 
equal, such fatigue, where a girl understands her task and knows 
how to meet it, should readily be repaired by the rest hours between 
hours of work. But when the girl does not understand her task— 
when she has no training, when she has neither the philosophy nor 
the personal strength to face irritability and unreasonableness with- 
out nervous loss, when she lacks that understanding of the mind's 
workings which would enable her to say the deciding word, when the 
customer's perplexity baffles her and her own helplessness annoys 
her—can her physical weariness and nervous fatigue be minimized 
when set side by side with that of the operative at a machine? 
Much in the shopgirl’s task of to-day is less obviously harmful than 
that of the machine worker's, the effect of which on health even a 
layman cannot fail to understand, but the final effect is no less real, 
no less serious to her and to her children. . 
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Not only these elements of the environment, however, but the 
physical elemnents of building construction and arrangement, are 
important from the standpoint of the working force. The plan- 
ning of the Pittsburgh store has been determined by the way the city 
has grown, has scrambled awkwardly over hills and along the 
river’s edge, spreading out fan-shaped from the intersecting point of 
the two rivers and crowding into one narrow point of land its office 
buildings, stores and railroad terminals. Even from the river, the 
hills seem to spring up and the buildings to follow them. Like the 
other business enterprises, the stores have followed the slope of the 
hills. Some have succeeded in getting a flat bit of ground, only to 
have basements and cellars threatened by the spring floods. Others 
have been built farther from the river, following an ascending street, 
which opens impartially on first floor front and second floor rear of 
the store. The rear of the first floor, below the level of the street, 
like a tunnei entrance, is compelled to scatter its darkness by the 
glare of sputtering electric lights. 

The unwisdom of using a tunnel-like salesroom is surpassed 
only by the use of a cellar workplace, in which not even one end is 
open toward the light. We need not dwell on the stores in 
which tight-closed basements are the domain of the cashiers. In five 
stores, however, seventy-five girls are employed to sell goods in 
basements with no openings whatever to the outside air. An electric 
fan in such case is wholly ineffectual, either to drive out impure air 
or to let fresh air in. Upper floors, too, although in lesser degree, 
are in need of a more thorough ventilating system. To an unwar- 
ranted extent, reliance is placed on the chance opening of a window 
and occasional openings on shafts to the roof. 

Health and efficiency in a measure go hand in hand. The kind 
of efficiency that results from a clear brain and physical buoyancy— 
the kind of efficiency that even an untrained salesgirl may have— 
is sapped constantly by the breathing of vitiated air. Efficiency 


is sapped, too, by needless physical weariness, whether this weariness 
results from careless building of counters (to economize space) so 
that the girls have not room to pass each other, and even while 
standing up are always cramped and uncomfortable; or from the 
firm’s neglect to provide seats, or from the tacit understanding, 
of all too frequent occurrence, that seats when provided are not 


for use. 
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Insistence by managers that the girls shall be found standing at 
their posts, seems a primitive way to recognize the psychological 
necessity of a welcoming smile. At times during the day they are 
not waiting on customers. At times they have no stock to fix and 
are obliged oaly to be at their places. That they should have always 
to stand, seems obviously unnecessary, and has become a point of 
specific legal attack in states that have built up a factory law. The 
law of Pennsylvania® requires that “every person, firm or corporation 
employing girls or adult women, in any establishment, shall provide 
suitable seats for their use, and shall permit such use when the 
employees are not necessarily engaged in active duties.” 

The ratio which the number of seats bears to the number of 
girls in the stores is sufficient answer as to how the law is observed. 
In the best known of the Pittsburgh stores, the situation is as follows: 


300 girls 12 seats 
75 girls 4 seats 


(Fourth, fifth and sixth floors, alteration and work-rooms). 


Store B. 


dans 75 girls 10 seats 
Store C. 
dices 10 girls No seats 
ted sad joo girls 3 seats 


With reference to a smaller store, I find the following note: “Two 
floors used for salesrooms. Second floor, six girls, three seats. 


Girls allowed to use seats on this floor, but not on the first floor, 


where there are thirty-nine girls, eleven seats.” Ten stores have no 


seats at all and in two stores there is one seat each. 


Two stores observe the spirit of the law, providing in one case 


no less than four seats behind each counter, and in the other for 


each counter at least two seats. Among the other stores, on the con- 
trary, whole sections of the floor are without a seat accessible to the 


Act May 2, 1905, Sec. 7, P. L. No. 226. 
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salesgirls and at counters fitted out with one seat, there are perhaps 

a dozen girls to share it. When nineteen seats are allotted to nol 

girls, or twelve seats to 300 girls, it would be of interest to know _ 

whether, in the eyes of the law, this is provision of “suitable seats” | 

for the female employees. 
The policy of the management as to the use of seats, when — 

provided, often differs on first and second floors. Because the girls 


on the first floor are seen by the customer first, it is felt that they 
especially need, by always standing, to create an impression of | 
attentiveness. In consequence, first floor girls are tacitly forbidden 
to sit, while if there comes a spare moment on the second floor, the © 
girls may be seated without danger of reprimand. The head of stock 
in one department told me that if a girl were seen sitting she would 
be discharged at once. Acknowleged rules, however, against the use 
of the seats are few, but in their place is the tacit understanding in 


seventeen of the stores that to stand is requisite if a girl is to retain 
her position. Some states have yet to fight for a law protecting 
women from this unnecessary drain upon their strength, but Penn-— 
sylvania already has sucha law. Her need is for effective public sen-— 
timent to ensure its observance. 

The periodic long hours in the stores have often been matter for 
comment. The daily schedule in fourteen cases is from eight to 1ve- 


thirty, and in eight cases from eight to six. Two stores not only 
are open Saturday evenings but evenings during the week as well, 
until nine and ten o'clock. In one case all the girls are obliged to 
stay, but in the other the schedule is so worked out that each girl is 


on duty but two nights a week besides Saturday. When she works 


at night, she does not come until ten the next day. <A typical 


schedule would be: Monday, 8 a. m. to 6 p. m.; Tuesday, 8 a. m. 


to 9 p. m.; Wednesday, 10 a. m. to 6 p. m.:; Thursday, 8 a. m. to 9 
p. m.; Friday, 10 a. m. to 6 p. m.; Saturday, 8 a. m. to Io p, m., 
a total of fifty-seven working hours a week. 

The time of year when long hours are felt most is before Christ- 
mas or during stock taking time in January. It seems unbusinesslike 
that these night hours should be counted in as a part of the week’s 


work, that the girls should not have the option either of staying or 


of going, or if they do stay, the opportunity to earn extra pay in pro- 
portion to their time. Whether as a matter of health they should be 
allowed to work for the hours that the Christmas trade sometimes de- 
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mands is another consideration.* One store has no Christmas over- 
time. Its trade apparently has not lessened because of its refusal to 
depart from its standard working day, but the others have ten days or 
two weeks of night work. Six of them have a double shift, an ar- 
rangement whereby half the girls are on duty alternate evenings, 
coming later on the days following nights at work. Seventeen 
stores have no double shift, but require a working week of seventy- 
two to eighty-four hours. 

Seven give extra pay in some form. In one case, “We go down 
and get what we like from the fountain,” the girls say; in others, 
twenty-five or thirty-five cents is paid for “supper money.” This 
bears no proportion to the girls’ weekly wages, or to the estimated 


worth of her time but simply enables the management to avoid 
appearing to require work without pay. One of the stores— 
a five and ten cent store, by the way—gives a bonus of five dollars 
to each girl at Christmas time, after a year’s service. This bonus is 
increased in amount yearly until the maximum sum of twenty-five 
dollars is reached, after five years’ service. The other small stores 
under the same name, not only give their employees no bonus, but 
do not even give supper money for the nights at work. It is in part 


the youth of the employees, in part their inability to bargain and their 
lack of cohesion, that have helped to make an arrangement of this 
sort customary. 

Against petty exactions and larger injustices, one store stands 
out for a higher criterion of business success. At each point in the 
dliscussion it has been mentioned, for the excellence of its ventilation, 
for its observance of the spirit of the law, in providing an average of 
four seats to a counter for its employees; for the fact that it has no 
Christmas overtime and is consequently free from the imputation 
that it asks unpaid-for work; finally, for its standard in wages. The 
manager says that salesgirls are paid on the basis approximately of 
five per cent of their total sales. Counters where goods are cheapest, 


'The Pennsylvania statute, Act May 2, 1905, See. 5, P. L. No. 226, reads in 
part as follows: “And provided further, That retail mereantile establishments shall 
be exempt from the provisions of this section (i. ¢., a sixty-hour working week 
and a twelve-hour working day permitted) on Saturdays of each week and during 
a period of twenty days, beginning with the fifth day of December and ending with 
the twenty-fourth day of the same month: Provided, That during the said twenty 
days preceding the twenty-fourth day of December, the working hours shall not 
exceed ten hours per day, or sixty hours per week.” 

As might be inferred, this somewhat confused clause has proved ineffectual as 
a barrier to overtime. 
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such as the notion counter, for example, are least remunerative to a au 
salesgirl ; an employee of little experience can be used, as sales are 
easily and quickly made. A girl who shows ability is advanced to a_ 
counter where she can earn more and, theoretically, there is no limit 
to the increase in wages of a capable girl. In practice, it works out 
that approximately one hundred cash children and wrapper girls 
are paid from four to six dollars, and that seven hundred sales-— 
women are paid seven dollars. No saleswoman who is worth less— 
will be retained. At the lace counter, in the cloak and suit depart- 
ment, and here and there where the selling of goods requires special © 
skill, a hundred girls are paid from eight dollars to ten, and some- 
times fifteen, in the case of a head of stock. 


In its system of payments this store stands alone. Good physical — 
conditions and fair treatment go with relatively good pay. In the 
other stores, a raise is given grudgingly and the chance of advance- 
ment is slight. The wage-group‘ of those earning three to six dollars 
—manifestly considerably below a living wage—numbers 5,510 wrap- 
pers and saleswomen, 73 per cent of the women in the trade. There 
are 1,555 women earning exactly seven dollars and 475 earning from 
seven or eight dollars to ten and twelve in some cases while the 
season lasts. That 73 per cent of the women employed should be _ 
earning less than six dollars a week would seem indicative of an 
abnormal condition. This is not the pay of experience. Nor is it the 
pay for work that requires endurance and skill. Nor, above all, is it 
the pay for a trade of careful adjustments and adaptations, 
knowledge of the tools—the stock on the counters—and the ability 
to handle the material—the potential customer. 

The popularity of the work among would-be employees is one — 
reason why the market price remains low. Some stores—and these — 
not always the best paying ones—have a waiting list of applicants. : 
I asked one girl who was paid three dollars, why she did not change > 
to another store where wages were higher, and she said, “the fact _ 
is, it’s so hard to get a job anywhere, that when you do get one, you © 
hang on to it for fear you might be months getting another.” Com-_ 
petition for positions in department stores is often so keen as to- 
create a shortage of women workers in factory districts. Although — 
mercantile houses offer but slight financial inducements, and al-_ 


‘The “$3.00-$6.00 wage group includes $3.00, $6.00 and all sums between. The 
$7.00 wage group includes all sums between $6.00 and $7.00, including $7.00. The 
$7.00-$12.00 wage group includes all sums above $7.00. 
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¢ 
though the irregularity of work during the dull summer season 
lowers the saleswoman’s total yearly income, the higher social 
position of the shop girl draws to the ranks of the applicants 
all those who are ambitious for the self-respect that thrives on the 
heightened regard of others. 

Shopgirls without friends or family ties are few. Shopgirls to 
whom the family tie means an additional financial burden, are many, 
and there are many more who, with family ties and friends, are yet 
dependent upon themselves for support. The law is fundamental 
that the labor used in the production of utilities must be paid at a 
rate which will renew the supply of labor, else labor must renew 
itself by preying upon other parts of the labor group; in other words, 
it must be parasitic. An industry in which three-fourths of the work- 
ing force is receiving a wage below what is necessary to maintain its 
standard of life,* is a parasitic industry. 

While the factors entering into the wage situation in the 
department stores are various, the desire of the girls for the increased 
self-respect that results from wearing a neat dress during working 
hours, for the social recognition attaching to salesmanship, the 
desire of many parents in part to support their daughters, and the 
custom-hardened lines along which a percentage of saleswomen in 
mercantile houses have found it practicable to look to their own 
support,—with ready admission of all these factors in the situation 
to-day, it yet seems not impossible to hope for the gradual working 
out of a system of payments on a sounder economic basis. 

Recognition that trade training is imperative, is the first step 
toward development among saleswomen of esprit de corps. A trade- 
trained group of women has inevitably a personal assurance and pro- 
fessional pride, even a degree of cohesion, which would go far to 
remedy small tyrannies and large injustices that are matters of 
grievance to-day. One Pittsburgh store has started a course in sales- 
manship for those of its employees who have the ambition to study 
out of hours. There is a morning class of ninety and an evening class 
of thirty-six, each with home work and text-book lessons. The 
women who go through that course will know something of their 
industrial value. They will begin to have a concept of justice in 


*The standard of living among working women is discussed more in detall in 
“The Working Women of Pittsburgh,” FE. B. Butler, Chap. 37, pp. 383-400. The 
limits of this article prevent the writer from explaining more fully here the 
reasons given in said chapter for considering $7.00 a week a living wage. 
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industrial relations. With the growth of this movement among _ 
Pittsburgh stores, with the gradual permeation of the industry by — 
women who consciously understand their trade, we may look to 
see not only a more careful observance of the state law with regard 
to mercantile houses, not only a lessening of the unpaid-for over- i, 
time and a marked increase in regular wages, but a final transforma- | 
tion in mind as well as in garment, from the indolent slave at the 
bazaar in her cashmere robe and rough jewels, to the iaalines -gowned, 
alert and efficient business woman. , 
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THE NEGRO MINE LABORER: CENTRAL APPALACHIAN 
COAL FIELD 


By Georce T. Surrace, Pu.D., 

Instructor in Geography, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, © 

New Haven, Conn. 
The Field 

The area under discussion is midway between the northern limit 
of the Pennsylvania coal field and the southern limit of the Alabama 
field. Both the geographical situation and the economic conditions 
make it proper to group the southern part of the Tennessee coal 
area with the Alabama field, and the northern part of the West Vir- 
ginia area with the Pennsylvania field. This discussion, therefore, 
relates to that part of the West Virginia field situated south of and 
including the Kanawha River and New River valleys; that part of 
the Kentucky field contiguous to the Virginia and Tennessee fields ; 
all of the Virginia field situated in the Appalachian System; and 
that part of the Tennessee field north of the Wartburg Basin, of 
which Morgan County is the center. 

The most important developed centers in this large territory 
are situated in the following counties: Kanawha, Fayette, Raleigh, 
Mercer, McDowell and Mingo (West Virginia) ; Tazewell, Russell, 
Dickinson, Wise and Lee (Virginia): Bell, Knox and Whitley 
(Kentucky) ; Anderson, Campbell and Claiborne (Tennessee). 

The investigation as herein discussed is based upon as accurate 
statistics and observations as could be obtained in representative 
centers throughout the territory outlined above. In so far as figures 
are discussed, the article will be limited to fifty operations which we 


believe to represent with fair accuracy the general conditions. From 
these we can arrive at some definite conclusions, both as to the pres- 
ent efficiency of the negro as a mining laborer in this field, the 


economic changes in progress, and those likely to be realized in the 
near future. 

The chief purpose of the paper is to give information which 
will show the prese nt status of the negro as a mining laborer, and 
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his relative efficiency. It is impracticable to attempt to reduce his — 
labor to terms of absolute efficiency, on account of the methods of © 
bookkeeping generally in vogue, and the irregularity of the car _ 
supply which, in so far as it is inadequate, could not be justly used 
as an offset to the laborer’s efficiency. If the supply of work were _ 
regularly continuous, and the car supply adequate, it would be easy _ 
to reduce each miner’s work to an equation of personal efficiency. | 
Only two companies in the field attempt to keep an absolute record — 
of the men by reducing the time and output of each miner to a 
numerical standard. 
A, Chief Factors Controlling Efficiency 

1. Physical Ability—Although efficiency does not  con- 
form very closely to physical ability, that constitutes one of the 
primary requisites for maximum efficiency in any labor requiring 
so much physical exertion as that of mining. The negro miners 
of this field compare in physical strength very favorably with all i 
other classes. In the first place, the work seldom appeals to the 
individual of subnormal strength and endurance, and should such | 
drift into the field, they soon recoil from the labor, or are supplanted _ 
by more productive laborers. It was quite obvious throughout the “ 
investigation that the majority of those in the class of maximum . 
producers were the possessors of strong physique. 

2. Standard of Living.—Since the physical strength depends in 
a large measure upon the character and regularity of the food 
supply, this factor should not be overlooked. As a class, the negro 
miners throughout the field maintain a high standard in the purchase 
of food supplies. In fact, from the standpoint of expenditure, their 
standard, as proportionate to wages, is higher than that of any 
other mining class. A reference to the table will show that almost 
every operator expressed the opinion that the negroes as a class 
spend not less than 90 per cent of their total earnings, and it would 
be equally accurate to affirm that 90 per cent of the total negro 
miners employed spend all of their earnings. They also maintain a 
standard commensurate with any other class in the quality and 
comfort of clothing. As to the percentage of the total wage © 
which is consumed for food supplies, it is impossible to give more — 
than an estimate. I inferred from an examination of numerous i 

7 Wee store accounts, that an average of 40 per cent of the total wage 
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was consumed in the purchase of food stuffs, and that 25 per 
cent of the total wage was consumed in the purchase of clothing. 

3. Regularity of Labor—The first consideration under this 
topic is the regularity of employment. At the time this investi- 
gation was made (the summer of 1907) there was an alarming 
deficiency of laborers, because of the abnormal demand for the out- 
put. We believe, therefore, that the figures approach the normal 
efficiency of the laborer more closely than they would in a time of 
excessive competition. By normal efficiency, we mean that which 


is the expression of what may be expected without coercion. There 


was at this time an inadequate supply of cars, but this affected all 
laborers alike, so that it does not complicate the discussion which 
has for its purpose the relative efficiency of any laboring class. 

Forty-one per cent of the operators interviewed reported their 
negro miners as working less than four days per week. Only 5 per 
cent reported the negroes as working more than four days per week. 
No operator reported his foreign classes as working less than four 
days per week, and 25 per cent of all operators employing foreign 
labor reported the foreign classes as working more than four days 
per week. This shows that the negro is more irregular as a laborer 
than the foreign labor employed, and in the majority of cases it 
was equally evident that he was more irregular than the American 
white labor employed. The fact that the negro is so irregular as not 
to justify the employer depending upon him for a maximum output, 
whatever the circumstances may be demanding that maximum out- 
put, is the most serious handicap to the negro as a mining class in 
all parts of the field where they are employed in conspicuous 
numbers. 

4. Stability of Residence —It would be expected that the class 
which is most irregular in the performance of its work would be the 
most unstable in a continuance of that labor, but this is not true, 
since as a class the negro miners are more stable in their residence 
than any of the foreign classes located in the field in question, 
excepting the miners from the British Isles. From the estimates of 
the fifty operators interviewed, it appears that an average of 50 per 
cent of all negroes employed change their residence within one year. 
The foreign classes (with the exceptions above noted) change so 
frequently as to make a conclusion a mere guess. This question is 

employer. Houses must be provided 
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with reference to the number of laborers required. To have these 
houses occupied by migrating workmen makes it necessary that a 
much larger number of houses be constructed than would be required 
by a more permanent residential class. 

5. Skill of Labor.—At every operation visited it was found that 
the maximum producing negro miners were on a par with the 
maximum producing miners of all other classes. This small class of 
maximum producers consisted almost entirely of men who had been 
in the field for many years, men who were strong in body, and in 
most cases were conservative and systematic in their habits. In 
pick mining, there is no question but that the negro has the potential 
power to hold his ground with any competitor. The same may be 
said of his ability as a coke puller, and we feel warranted in saying 
that as a coke puller he is the most efficient and most satisfactory of 
the different classes employed. One of the things which militate 
strongly against the negro in the field of mining competition is that 
he is not adapted to any kind of skilled work. At least, every oper- 
ator gave as his opinion that for skilled work, either in the yard, in 
timbering, or in the manipulation of mining machinery, the American 
whites are so far his superior as to be generally employed. This 
fact is indexed in the statistics of the 1907 report of the Chief 
Inspector of Mines of West Virginia (see Table I A and B), 
in which we find that the table showing total percentage of negro 
laborers approximately corresponds inversely to the table giving the 
percentage of the total coal mined by machinery in*the several 


counties. 


TABLE I A. 


West Vircinta—StTatTIstics FROM 1907 Report oF CHIEF INSPECTOR 
oF MINEs. 
County. 
Mercer 5 1,022 
McDowell 4,300 
Mingo 123 
Kanawha 693 
Fayette : 2,781 
Raleigh 
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TABLE I B. 
Propuction—Suowtnc Macuine Minep Coat 1x West VIRGINIA 
BY COUNTIES, 1907. 

(Tons of 2,240 pounds. ) 


Percentage 
Machine Pick Total of total, 
mined mined. Production machine 
mined. 


County 


97,044 1,912,478 2,009,522 
McDowell 457,909 7,005,790 8,123,699 
Mingo 1,102,041 705,059 1,867,100 
Kanawha 3,272,386 1,353,715 4,626,101 
Fayette 1,870,842 5,400,455 7,277,297 
Raleigh 50,049 1,054,627 1,104,676 


The average output of the negro miners as a class is somewhat 
below that of the different foreign classes and of the American 
whites, chiefly because of the shorter time worked. It seems that 
the amount by which he is below an average production, is to be 
accounted for chiefly by the factor of irregularity. No laborer can 
maintain as high a percentage of production by irregular as by regu- 
lar work. He has not only the distraction of mind and body which 
comes from the time he is out, but consumes a certain amount of 
time in regaining his place and equipment, which would be ready 
for him, were he so regular as to be expected for all working hours. 

6. The Care of Property.—Since the employer figures efficiency 
with reference not only to tons, but to the net cost of production, 
the care of property constitutes a basal factor of efficiency. Twenty- 
four of the fifty operators reported the negro as abusing property 
more than either the American whites or the foreigners. Of the 
remaining twenty-six, about half could make no discrimination 
between the several classes. A few of the operators reported the 
negro as exercising greater care in the use of property than the 
foreign classes employed. From the fact that 50 per cent of the 
operators considered the negro as most destructive to the property 
used, there is sufficient reason to conclude that this is one of 
the handicaps against the negro’s gaining a higher place in the scale 
of competition. 

7. The Spirit of Personal Interest.—In any aggregation of 
laborers, this is a very important factor, since it is the soundest 


impulse for the most satisfactory economic realizations. It is indeed 
difficult to analyze the personnel of negro miners in this particular, 
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since they are influenced by so many conditions and motives. The 
negro is by nature ostentatious and if he be an industrious and 
productive miner, he finds much pleasure in lauding over his fellows 
the victories which he may have won in out-rivalling them in output. 
His personal interest is stirred by the ambition to exceed. Others 
become closely attached to the man under whose directions they 
work, and if my interpretation of the negro character be correct, I 
would say that herein lies the greatest possibility for creating among 
the negro miners a personal interest in the work assigned. There 
are a few who seem to love the work and the place, and take that 
personal interest which would be expected of them were they the 
owners of the mines. 

8. Response to Direction—The negro is easily controlled, 
except in times of confusion and clash. He willingly submits to 
supervision, but as a rule cannot be depended upon to exercise 
very important initiative. In working together negroes respond in 
unison to the reasonable demands made upon them, and are more 
sasily controlled with reference to mechanical performance than 
either the American whites or the foreign classes. 

9. Personal Habits —The personal habits of the negroes as a 
mining class are unfortunately such as not to increase their efficiency, 
but on the other hand to diminish it materially. The negro’s moral 
weakness is in reality more pronounced than his economic in- 
capacity, and since the fostering of the former but accentuates the 
latter, the two react upon the home life with destructive results. 
The home life of the negro in most parts of the field investigated 
is so loose and indiscriminate that even the operators can give but 
little information as to the percentage of the legitimate negro 
homes. We do not have to look far for the explanation, since indi- 
vidual moral restraint must be largely the preventing barrier, 
there are few social or legal barriers. The population is not suf- 
ficiently stationary for social lines to become clearly marked 
and the negroes as a class are but indifferently discriminating in this 
regard, even in stationary communities. It is true that there is a 
small conservative class of negroes whose personal habits are above 
reproach. These usually live quietly by themselves and have but 
little uplifting influence upon those whose conduct they deprecate. 
The American whites of this territory have a natural antipathy for 
being mixed up with the colored population, and as a rule the 
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foreign laborers prefer isolation, and constitute more or less dis- 


tinct colonies. 


The presence of alcoholic drinks in the coal field is the greatest 
curse to the negro laborers. They are periodic drinkers, and having 
small regard for the saving of money, spend much of the wage 
for drink, which not only incapacitates them for labor, but leads 
them into serious vice and crime. Picnics, festivals, excursions, and 
baseball games offer the opportunity for heavy drinking, and these 
become periods of general carousals. _—_— 


B, 


1. Field of Supply.—Most of the negro miners of this field come 
from Eastern Virginia, Southern Virginia, Southwest Virginia, East 
Tennessee and North Carolina. An examination into the recent 
migration of the negro population from these sections indicates 
that within the past decade, a very large number of those migrating 
have moved to cities and small towns, and that within recent years 
there has been a reaction against a general influx into the coal 
fields. The proportion of negro laborers employed in a number of 
the large operations has decreased since 1900. 

2. Classes Attracted.—lt is difficult to differentiate the classes 
with precision, but at least three classes can always be recognized. 
The most important from the employer’s standpoint is always the 
minority. This is what we may call the stable, conservative and 


cficient class. 


the field for many years, or labor in the field regularly during a 
part of each year. As a rule they are of quiet, economical habits ; 
and many of them “keep shack,” and do their own cooking. A sur- 
prisingly large number of this class have purchased property near the 
place of their nativity. 

There is another small class which is stable in residence and 
regular in work, but spend all on themselves, their homes and their 
friends. They maintain the highest standard of living, and are in 
reality the colored aristocracy of the coal field. 

The great majority consists of those who are irregular in labor 
and unstable in residence. These are usually irregular in conduct, 
and the most flagrant abusers of property. About the only thing 
which can be said in their favor, from the employer’s standpoint, 
is that they consume their wages as rapidly as earned. The employ- 
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Accessory Factors Influencing Efficiency 


The majority of this class have either lived in 
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ers are, however, beginning to realize that the most costly labor is 
performed by this class, which is low in efficiency, and always ap- 
proaching the limit of forbearance both as to credit and conduct. 

3. Wages.—The wages paid must be considered high, as com- 
pared with the wage schedule of other countries, or with the 
wages paid in other lines of work in this country. By working 
nine hours per day, the average miner could easily make $2.00 per 
day, and the exceptional miner $3.50 to $4.00 per day. The high 
wages do not create the greatest efficiency among the negro mining 
laborers, since so large a percentage of them are extravagant, with 
tendencies to irregularity and prodigality. The efficiency of this 
class would be increased by a lower scale of wages. The opposite 
is true when we turn to the economic, conservative class, since the 
higher the wage the greater the incentive and the opportunity to 
accumulate. High wages in reality invite irregularity, since by 
working half time the negro can make sufficient to satisfy partially 
his spending wants during the other half. 

4. Absence of Investment Opportunity—Many who denegerate 
both economically and morally could be saved from such a fate 
were there more investing opportunities in the field. The operators 
own almost all of the property in the vicinity of the mines, so that 
the negro who invests must save his money while in the field and 
invest it elsewhere. The temptation is too much for him. If he 
could purchase a small property and pay for it in small payments, 
he would save both his money and himself. 

5. Strikes —Nothing is more destructive to the organization 
and efficiency of this class of labor than strikes. One of the largest 
operators in West Virginia informed me that, prior to the strike of 
1902, 50 per cent of his laborers were negroes; whereas, in 1907 
they formed only 10 per cent. Negroes are entirely too suspicious 
of each other to become organized as a class, and are too unstable 
in their intentions to weather any kind of a protracted storm. 

6. Homes.—Comfortable and sanitary houses in which to live 
react upon the laborers of any class, and if these are uncomfortable 
and unsanitary, the efficiency of the labor will be lowered, how- 
ever regular be habits and conduct. In most parts of the field 
under discussion the houses are comfortable, but in many cases 
they are unsanitary. The conditions are naturally worst in those 
houses which are occupied by the most transient laborers, since the 
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owners feel that they cannot afford to spend so much on properties 
from which they receive so little. 

7. Saloons.—The general presence of saloons or accessibility 
to them throughout the West Virginia-Virginia-Kentucky part of 
the field is a very serious barrier to high efficiency. It reacts 
against the most healthful economic conditions. It is directly the 
cause of nine-tenths of the crimes committed, and is the cause of 
much of the vice prevailing. A number of careful and conserva- 
tive observers in the field gave it as their opinion that 25 per cent of 
the total wages of the negroes is spent for drink. The resulting 
reputation from the serious crimes committed makes the territory 
unattractive to many hard-working, capable individuals, who would 
raise the standard of average merit and efficiency by their presence 
and labor. 

8. Regulation—The efficiency, not only of the negro laborers 
but of all classes of laborers, could be very materially raised by the 
employers instituting more severe regulations within their own oper- 
ations. Very few of the operators (two or three) penalize their 
laborers for crime and disorder. Were this done, there would 
result a distinctly higher standard of community life, and a more 
capable aggregation of miners. It is a natural and advisable way of 
weeding out those who by their conduct and gross irregularity 
prove themselves a nuisance to the mine owner and the mining come 
munity. 

9. Protection—The police protection of the mining districts 
is a very important factor in the general regulation of and realiza- 
tions from mining properties. A feeling of unsafety or uncertainty 
has its demoralizing effect both upon the workmen and their families. 
The absence of such protection gives the moral degenerate a free- 
dom, which not only decreases his own efficiency, but reacts upon all 
about him. Since mining property is taxed according to its pro- 
ductive value, it becomes the duty of the state to see to it, that those 
who are demanded for the operation of these properties, should have 
adequate protection by law. The operators should co-operate with 
the state to meet this necessity, and the greatest efficiency can never 
be realized, either from the negro miners or any of the other classes 
involved, until there is adequate administration for regulating 
the physical condition and the conduct of each member of the com- 
munity. 
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The Adjustment in Progress, and Prospective 


1. Relative Decrease in Number Employed.—The statistics of — 
the past decade, and the present economic conditions indicate that 
the demand for regular and efficient laborers is becoming more 
urgent each year. The relative percentage of negro mining laborers _ 
employed now is much less than it was ten years ago. The figures — ~ 
are not available for determining the relative decrease, but four of | en 
the largest operators, employing a total of more than 12,000 laborers, i 
estimate that the proportion of their negro laborers has decreased 
more than fifty per cent since 1900. It is doubtful whether the 
present aggregation of negro miners is more efficient than it was in © 
1900, but the regular and high producers are esteemed by their 
employers in a way in which they were not during that earlier 
period. 

The rapid development of the field and the improvements which 
have been made, both in equipment and organization, all combine to 
make the units of the organization of greater importance. Indeed, ~ 7 
if intensity of language is any index, the mining operators have never © . 
thought so little of the irregular, irresponsible, unproductive miner. | 
| Another element is entering to accentuate this prejudice, 

namely, the rapid influx of foreign laborers, the majority of whom | i 
are very productive laborers so long as they can be satisfied. The — 
organization of foreign labor is always more difficult in the estab- 
lishing stage of any line of work, and we therefore can expect that — 
with the continued development of the various operations, the | 
foreign labor will become more stable, efficient and satisfactory. 

In the face of this situation, we believe that nothing can prevent 

a differentiation of the negro labor, which will result in strengthen- 


*, 


by selection the more 

2. Machine Mining as a Competitive Factor —Machine mining 
‘becomes profitable only in large operations, where the conditions — 
= favorable for the use of machinery. Within recent years the 
‘increase in the output of machine mined coal has been rapid, and 

: ‘there is no reason for believing that this rate of increase will be — 
retarded, since consolidation throughout the area under discussion is | 
z progress, and with the consolidation comes not only a more eco- | 
“nomic organization, but adequate capital for the development of 
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properties on the most economic basis. We have already noted that 
the negro has yet to prove his ability to compete with American 
whites in the operation of mining machinery. 

3. Checks to Migration.—In all parts of the field investigated, 
where railroad construction, the growth of towns, and the mining 
of iron are in progress, the negro laborers show their preference for 
work of this character. We believe that the present industrial 
situation in the states, (which supply the negro labor to this 
coal field.) points to a rapid increase in the demand for laborers 
in the home territory. The resources of Virginia, Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina are very great, and the demand for laborers in 
the fields of general construction and mining will be much increased 
in the near future. The growth of urban life in these states will 
also attract a large number of the negroes, many of whom would 
otherwise migrate to the coal field. Therefore the relative per- 
centage of the negro laborers employed in this coal field will be 
decreased from without, as well as from within. 


SEASONAL OCCUPATION IN THE BUILDING 
TRADES—CAUSES AND EFFECTS 


By Luke Grant, 
Of the Chicago “Record-Herald.” 


Uncertainty of employment is a nightmare which perpetually 
haunts the average workingman. No work is the hardest work, if 


we may use a paradox. The problem of the casual laborer is becom- 
ing more acute with each passing year and unless a solution is found 
in the near future, it threatens the very life of our present indus- 
trial system. 

It is not the intention in the present article to deal with this 
problem in its entirety, but rather with that phase of it which is 
confined to the building industry. It might be shown that the casual 
laborer is, to a large extent, the product of our industrial system. 
Reared in the midst of unhealthful, insanitary surroundings, he has 
never been given a fair chance in life. When he entered the factory 
the pace soon became too fierce for his physical endurance; he lost 
one job after another and finally was thrust aside into that group 
of casual laborers which is ever increasing in numbers. 

The army of the unemployed seen in our large cities is not com- 
posed of “never-works” as is often asserted by the ill-informed. In 
large part it is composed of the weaklings, unable to maintain the 
pace in the struggle for bread, and of the maimed and crippled, who, 
when their earning power was cut off by an industrial accident, 
were thrown on the human scrap-pile to shift for themselves as 
best they could. In addition to those, however, the army of the 
unemployed contains many men, strong and willing to work who 
are denied the opportunity. 

Seasonal occupation in the building trades may be attributed 
to a number of causes, principal among them being: 

1. Custom, which arbitrarily makes certain seasons of the year 

“renting” seasons. 

2. Commercialism, which makes quick returns on investments 

the foremost consideration. 
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q 3. Reluctance to spend money until absolutely necessary, which 
develops the habit of putting off until to-morrow that 
which should be done to-day. 

4. Climatic conditions. 

“Busy” seasons in the building trades are artificially created. 
They are the result of customs which do not seem to answer any 
particular purpose. Some of these customs originated at a time when 
conditions were different from what they are to-day and we seem to 
accept them as a matter of course. Not only do they not answer 
any good purpose, but they work hardship on both employers and 
employees. 

In the days when the steam-heated apartment was unknown, 
there might have been good reasons for having interior decorating 
done only in the summer months. Those reasons do not apply 
to-day. It is a custom which makes the owner of a building wait 
until the beginning of May to have his home or office building reno- 
vated and decorated. We arbitrarily, in many cities at least, make 
May 1 “moving day.” Leases are made out to expire April 30. 
The moving germ, which we perhaps have inherited from nomadic 
days, is kept alive and fostered by custom to break out in virulent 
form at about the same time every year. There may be some doubt 
as to whether landlords make out leases to suit the habits of the 
people, or whether the habits are a result of the leases, but there is 
no doubt that the custom imposes hardships on every one concerned. 
The landlord and the tenant both have to pay more for labor because 
of the abnormal demand for it at that particular time. In a lesser 
degree similar conditions prevail about October 1, which also is 
made a renting season. This gives us the spring and fall rush 
seasons in the building trades. 

To illustrate this more clearly the working conditions of the 
paperhanger may be shown. Paperhanging is a special branch of 
the painting and decorating trade and with the specialization of 
industry has come to be regarded as a trade by itself. The paper- 
hanger does not look for work at his trade during the months of 
December, January and February. Ile has learned by experience 
that there is no work for him in those months. He endeavors to 
find work in a factory, or on street-cars or elevated railroads. If he 
is successful, as usually is the case, some less efficient worker is 
crowded out to make room for him. The unfortunate worker joins 
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the ranks of the unemployed army. In March or April the paper- 
hanger quits his temporary job and returns to work at his trade 
and by May 1 he is working almost night and day. There appears 
no good reason why part of the work the paperhanger does in May 
might not have been done as well in January, except the custom 
referred to. 

What has been said of the paperhanger applies generally to the 
other building trades. The whole industry revolves around the 
renting seasons, always with the same results, namely, the concen- 
trating into a few weeks work that should be spread over months ; 
the scarcity of skilled workmen for a short time at the height of 
the season and a surplus of labor when the height of the season has 
passed. 

Taking up the second cause of seasonal occupation we find it 
intimately co-related to the first. The desire for quick returns on 
investments would not affect the building trades workman were it 
not for the renting seasons spoken of. Taken in conjunction with 
the renting seasons, however, it does have a material effect on his 
welfare. 

Builders who invest capital in buildings for renting purposes 
make their calculations on the time required for construction with 
the utmost precision. The calculations are, of course, governed by 
the character of the building and may be two, three, or six months 
or longer but always with the renting season in view. If the build- 
ing is a small apartment house, the builder may calculate that under 
favorable circumstances he can complete it in two months and have it 
ready for renting May 1. Three months would be a safer calcula- 
tion but there would be an extra month’s interest on the investment 
before returns would begin to come in. It would not benefit the 
builder to have it completed April 1 for he would have small chance 
of renting it. Hle wants to have the tenants move in the day the 
workmen move out. As a matter of fact the tenant frequently 
moves in before the building is completed. The result is the usual 
rush and overtime work with the consequent inferior workmanship. 
The same rule applies to office buildings as well as dwelling houses, 
The business man who rents offices adheres as religiously to the — 
“moving” habit as does the flat dweller. 

The habit mentioned as the third cause of seasonal occupation 
may be illustrated by the steamfitter. We have seen that the paper- 
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hanger does not expect to work at his trade during the months of 
December, January and February. The steamfitter has his dull 
season during the months of June, July and August. It is true that 
these months are dull for most of the building trades workmen, for 
the spring season is over and the fall season has not commenced. 
The steamfitter serves, however, for the purpose of illustration. 

At the close of winter the owner of a residence determines to 
have his furnace replaced by a hot-water plant. The change has 
become necessary and he has fully made his mind up on that point. 
He seldom, however, has the work done in the summer months when 
the steamfitter needs work. Instead he puts it off until the arrival 
of the first cold weather and then he wants the work completed in 
a day. There are thousands of others in just the same position. 
This particular house owner cannot understand why steamfitting 
contractors give so little attention to him. He is ready to pay the 
price and cannot see why he should have to wait. 

When ultimately he finds a contractor to do the work he notices 
that the journeyman steamfitter goes at his task in a very deliber- 
ate fashion. The steamfitter does not seem to hurry at all and the 
owner is paying perhaps as much as $10.00 a day for the steamfitter 
and his helper. He complains that he is being robbed and that 
steamfitters are the laziest workmen on earth. If he had installed 
that plant in July the labor cost that he would have saved would 
have been much greater than the interest on the money for the two 
or three months that he kept putting it off. In July the workmen 
would have been more industrious. Where the steamfitters are 
organized the wages would have been the same in July as in Novem- 
ber, but the amount of work done per day would, in all proba- 
bility, have been materially different. It is natural for the steam- 
fitter to feel secure when he knows there is not an idle man in his 
trade in the city. In the dull season it would have been different, 
for then he had the competition of the idle man on the street to 
reckon with. That fear of competition would have proved incentive 
enough to make him work to his full capacity. 

Climatic conditions may be said to be beyond human control 


but only in a slight degree are they responsible for the seasonal 
nature of work in the building industry. Outdoor work in the 
month of January in a temperate climate is at times impossible. 
Frequently it is unprofitable for employers and not congenial to 
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workmen. Only a few trades, however, like bricklayers, structural 
ironworkers and carpenters are affected directly by weather condi- 
tions. It is true that their work must precede the interior work 
done by men in other trades, but this cause of seasonal occupation 
is sO unimportant when compared with other causes that it need 
hardly be taken into consideration. The fact that with nearly 
all the building trades there is a dull season in the midsummer 
months, proves that the causes for enforced idleness are artificial and 
are, therefore, capable of being changed. 

What are the effects of this seasonal employment on the work- 
ers? We are accustomed to hear employers complain that workmen 
are interested in their work only for the wages they get. Whether 
the charge is wholly true or not, the uncertain nature of the 
building workman’s employment has a tendency to create such 
a condition in him. It is no reflection on the ability of a brick- 
layer, or a carpenter that he may work for a dozen employers 
in the course of a year. Under such circumstances it is hardly 
conceivable that he can have much personal interest in any 
one of his employers. He does not become attached to his job as 
might an iron molder or a machinist. He knows that as soon as 
the particular building on which he is working is completed, he will, 
as a rule, have to look for another job, no matter how efficient he 
may be. The building contractor cannot, like the manufacturer, in 
a dull season reduce working hours or manufacture stock to keep 
his gang together. This causes a large number of building me- 
chanics to be constantly out of employment, even in the busiest 
seasons. The individual may be idle but a day or less, but in the 
aggregate it means that hundreds in a large city are constantly in a 
state of transition from one building to another. It is largely due 
to this condition that the union headquarters has become an employ- 
ment office through which contractors and workmen are brought 
together with the least possible loss of time. 

The uncertain nature of the building mechanic’s employment 
is no doubt one of the reasons why he is better organized than other 
classes of workmen. The strongest unions are among the building 
trades and while there are other reasons for that, the constant 
changing of employers is one of the primary causes of good organi- 
zation. The workman neither seeks nor expects any favors from 
his employer and relies on his union for protection. = 
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Another effect of the uncertain employment is that it is apt to 
make workmen thriftless. There is nothing so calculated to break 
down moral standards as enforced idleness. Few workmen in the 
building trades would be willing to admit that they are thriftless. 
The answer given by an intelligent workman to the question: “Does 
the uncertain nature of the work in your trade make the men thrift- 
less?’ will illustrate the view they take of it. 

“No,” this man replied, “I wouldn't like to put it that way. I 
have observed, though,” he continued “that the men in our trade are 
more thrifty and industrious now that they receive high wages than 
they were twenty years ago when they worked for much less.” 

“The high wages have a tendency to make them thrifty?” 

“That undoubtedly is the case.” 

“Then, if they are more thrifty because the wages are 
higher per day, would not the same thing apply if the wages were 
higher per year, which they would be with steadier employment ?” 

“Well, if you put it that way I have no doubt they would, 
but I wouldn't call them thriftless.” 

If we accept this workman's view, which is typical, it would be 
that building mechanics are thrifty now, but would be more so if 
they had steadier employment. 

It is a fact that most workmen live pretty close to their income 
and that it costs them more to live when they are idle than when they 
are working. This is readily understood. At work they have few 
opportunities to spend money; searching for employment and meet- 
ing acquaintances they have many. Moral standards are uncon- 
sciously weakened or broken down in this way. 

It might be imagined that the periods of idleness are blessings 
in disguise to the workman, in that they break the monotony of the 
steady grind. That is not true. Enforced idleness is not conducive 
to rest either of mind or body. The uncertainty of “where the next 
month's rent is to come from” preys on the mind of the idle work- 
man. The phrase quoted is common among the workmen and is used 
to show a condition rather than because of its literal truth. It is 
the steady income that counts and this is shown by the readiness 
with which a competent thrifty building mechanic will accept a 
steady position at a much lower daily rate of wages than he receives 
at his trade. A carpenter who can earn from $4.50 to 5.00 a day 
while employed by a contractor, will readily accept a position as a 
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house carpenter in an office building or department store where the 
wages may be $75.00 a month and he will consider himself a large 
gainer thereby. 

The paperhanger has been shown to go outside his trade in the 
dull season and get other employment. He is the exception in that. 
Few other skilled workmen do. One reason is that the skilled crafts- 
man has little confidence in his ability outside of his trade. Another 
reason is that there always is some work going on, even in the dull 
seasons, and he may be lucky enough to get a share of it. The paper- 
hanger knows he will be idle if he does not get work outside his 
trade. The carpenter, plumber or plasterer is different. Some work 
is being done in his line and while his chance of getting a share of it 
may not be better than one in three, there is still a chance. If he 
works one week in four during the dull season he considers himself 
fairly lucky and manages to get along. 

To what extent this uncertain employment affects the annual 
income of the building trades workman, or how much of it is due 
to the dull seasons referred to, it is difficult to determine accurately. 
There is one union in the United States in the building trades—the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners—which pays its 
members an out-of-work benefit. It is the only union in the building 
industry which does, but what is true of carpenters would apply 
generally to other building trades. 

The rules of the organization referred to provide that a member 
may receive twelve weeks’ full benefit and twelve weeks’ partial 
benefit in any one year. This means twenty-four weeks’ benefit in 
each fifty-two weeks. When a member is shown in receipt of par- 
tial benefit, that in itself is prima facie evidence that he must have 
drawn twelve weeks’ full benefit within the previous twelve months. 
The following table, taken from the official reports of this union for 
the past year, will show to what extent its members were unem- 
ployed. It already has been noted that February is a dull month, 
that June also is dull following the spring rush season and that 
September is a busy month, as it is the height of the fall rush season. 
Following are the figures for the three months mentioned and they 
are not confined to any one city but cover the whole United States: 
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Month. f Pull Per Cent. ter Per Cent. 
enefht. 


February, 1908 29.2 248 7.09 
June, 1908 5 10.6 233 6.9 
September, 5.6 125 4. 


¥ While the foregoing table is accurate, and is interesting as show- 
ing the proportion of members on partial benefit which, as already 
explained, proves that they must have drawn twelve weeks’ full bene- 
fit in the previous year, it does not tell the whole story. Last year 
was an exceptionally bad one in the building industry following the 
financial panic and that should be given consideration. On the other 
hand, many members entitled to benefit do not claim it and the rules 
provide that a member must be four successive days out of employ- 
ment, or four days in one week before he becomes entitled to benefit. 
The figures, therefore, do not show the short periods of lost time of 
less than four days’ duration. They do not show conclusively every 


idle workman for periods longer than four days, but they do prove 
that the proportion of idleness cannot be less than is shown, while 


it undoubtedly is considerably greater. 

Can anything be done to remedy the conditions shown? 

As long as wages are paid by the hour, workmen will be laid off 
for short periods, even when not out of a job. Neither employers 
nor workmen want a change in the system of payment. The piece- 
work system will not be tolerated by the unions as they have found 
it bad from every standpoint. Owing to conditions peculiar to the 
industry, it is not practicable to pay wages by the week, or even by 
the day. The hour system has been found best for all interests, so 
that it is likely to continue. It seems improbable that anything can 
be done to remedy this “broken time” which has a serious effect on 
the annual income of the building trades workman. 

The “dull” seasons and the “busy” seasons, which are artificially 
created, might be remedied by a more sensible distribution of the 
work. There is no good reason why leases should expire April 30 
rather than at any other time. Even where tenants take possession 
of new buildings in October which is a prevailing custom, the leases 
commonly are drawn to expire the following April. 

It is doubtful whether the custom of delaying the commence- 
ment of a building in order to save a month’s interest on the invest- 
ment is an economical one. If the builder, instead of crowding work- 
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men on a building so that they are literally in the way of one another, 
would extend the period of construction over a few more months, 
he would get better work, he would have less cause to complain 
about the scarcity of help at certain periods and the workmen would — 
be greatly benefited by having a more regular income. oe 
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SUPPLY OF FARM LABOR > 


By GeorGe K. HoLMEs, 
Chief of Division of Production and Distribution, Bureau of Statistics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


_ Farm labor has presented the problem of a diminishing supply 
relative to population in this country since the days of original settle- 
ment. It is the old familiar problem of the industrial nations of the 
world. In this country until recent years the problem was almost 
entirely confined to the quantity of the supply; but, during the last 
decade or two, the problem has assumed a new phase in which not 
only the amount of the supply relatively has almost critically declined, 
but the quality either has absolutely declined or has failed in impor- 
tant degree to keep pace with requirements. 

The agricultural population was somewhat less than half the 
total population in 1880. More precisely of the persons having 
gainful occupations in that year 44.3 per cent were engaged in 
agriculture; in 1890, the fraction was 37.7 per cent; and in 1900, 
35.7 per cent. Another way of arriving at the fraction of the agri- 
cultural population is to compare the farm families with the total. 
In 1890 the families that cultivated farms as owners, tenants, or 
laborers were 37.0 per cent of all families and in 1900 the percentage 
was 35.2. How far the diminishing fraction will decline it is impos- 
sible to foresee. France by means of prohibitive protection has some- 
what arrested the decline ; Germany is attempting to do the same; in 
the United Kingdom, still open to free trade with the surplus-pro- 
ducing agricultural countries of the world, the decline continues 
below the nation-sustaining fraction. 

In this country we have long had and still have an agricultural 


surplus of large proportions for foreign consumption, and we can 
continue to lose agricultural labor relative to urban life and indus- 
trial occupations in a much greater degree before we reach a balance 
between production and national consumption. The Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Prof. W. M. Hays, estimates that the percent- 
age will decline to about 25 before this balance is reached. 
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In some prominent articles of agricultural production, exports 
have been declining for varying lengths of time; in some others the 
exports either hold their own or continue to increase. In the former 
category are cheese, fresh pork, bacon, corn, oats, wheat and wheat 


flour. In none of these cases, however, is the decline due to the 
unreadiness of agricultural production to maintain the former export 
unless in the cases of oats, wheat and wheat flour. 

On the other hand, the national surplus is well maintained and — 
in many cases increased, with a long list of items. Prominent in 
this list are cattle, sheep and horses; butter and eggs; both fresh 
and pickled beef; lard, hams, pickled pork and mutton; lard com- 
pounds, oleo oil, animal oils, oleomargarin and tallow ; cotton, both 


cottonseed and flaxseed oil cake and oilcake meal; both cottonseed 
and linseed oil; fresh and dried apples, prunes and raisins; glucose, — 
barley, malt and hops; rice, rice bran, meal and polish; leaf tobacco, | 
onions and potatoes. 

So it appears that notwithstanding conditions in the supply of 
agricultural labor which are often critical, our national surplus of 
agricultural production is still well maintained; indeed, there are — 
good reasons for believing that the surplus would increase in many 
articles if foreign markets would admit them, or if the products 
of the destructive agriculture of some new countries would not 
compete, or if facilities for caring for products and transporting 
them for long distances were available. 

In consequence of restrictions in the supply of agricultural 
labor, inevitable changes in individual farm areas have followed. 
These have been governed in details by the different agricultural 
conditions of the various sections of the country, but the general 
trend has been everywhere the same. From 1880 to 1890 there was 
a tendency to the relative increase of medium-sized farms, but _ 
since 1890 the tendency has been toward the relative increase of 
farms below some middle acreage as, for instance, to the relative 
increase of farms under fifty acres in the North Atlantic and North > 
Central divisions ; under 100 acres in the South Atlantic, South Cen- 
tral and Western divisions. The movement toward the diminishing © 
area of individual farms is clearly the result of the requirement 
that the owner or tenant must provide most, if not all, of the labor, — 
in addition to his own, out of his family. 

. It is noticeable, however, that in a small degree the very large “an 
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farms are relatively increasing; there are comparatively few of 
them, but for economic and perhaps other reasons they are gaining. 

The reason why agricultural labor could decline relative to 
national consumption and still leave the enormous national surplus 
at least undiminished and often increasing was forcibly expressed 
in the report of the United States Bureau of Labor concerning hand 
and machine labor, issued some years ago. The facts established in 
that report warrant these conclusions: 

Krom 1855 to 1894 the time of human labor required to produce 
one bushel of corn on an average declined from 4 hours and 34 
minutes to 41 minutes. This was because inventors had given to 
the farmers of 1894 the gang plow, the disc harrow, the corn planter 
drawn by horses, and the four-section harrow for pulverizing the 
top soil; because they had given to the farmer the self-binder drawn 
by horses to cut the stalks and bind them; a machine for removing 
the husks from the ears and in the same operation for cutting the 
husks, stalks and blades for feeding, the power being supplied 
by a steam engine ; because they had given to the farmer a marvelous 
corn-sheller, operated by steam and shelling one bushel of corn per 
minute instead of the old way of corn-shelling in which the labor 
of one man was required for 100 minutes to do the same work. 

In the matter of wheat production, 1894 being compared with 
1830, the required human labor declined from 3 hours and 3 minutes 
to 10 minutes. The heavy, clumsy plow of 1830 had given way to 
the disc plow that both plowed and pulverized the soil in the same 
operation ; hand-sowing had been displaced by the mechanical seeder 
drawn by horses; the cradling and threshing with flails and hand- 
winnowing had given way to reaping, threshing and sacking with 
the combined reaper and thresher drawn by horses. 

When men mowed the grass with scythes in 1860, spread and 
turned it over for drying with pitchforks, when they raked it into 
windrows with a hand-rake, cocked it with a pitchfork, and baled it 
with a hand press, the labor time required per ton was 35% hours; 
but when for this method were substituted a mechanical mower 
drawn by horses, a hay-tedder, and a hay-rake and hay gatherers 
and stackers, all drawn by horses, and a press operated by a horse, 
the labor time was reduced to 11 hours and 34 minutes. 

Herein lies the strength of the horse as an economic animal. 
He has been assailed by the bicycle, the electric street and suburban 
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car, and by the automobile, but all combined have not prevented 
horses from increasing in numbers and in value. As a source of 
farm power and as a substitute for human labor in combination with 
machines, the horse’s economic place on the farm is more strongly 
established than ever before; but he may have future competitions 
with gasoline and alcohol. 

A short analysis of the agricultural labor of 1900 within the 
limits presented by the census may be in order. Of the total num-_ 
ber of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits for gain, 57.8 per 
cent were native whites with native parents, 10.6 per cent were native 
whites with foreign parents, 10.4 per cent were foreign whites, 20.6 
per cent were negroes; and 0.6 per cent were Chinese, Japanese and 
Indians. 

In comparison with 1890, the percentage of the total native 
whites with native parents, who were engaged in agriculture, declined © 
by 3.7; of native whites with foreign parents by 0.7; of foreign 
whites by 3.3; and of negroes by 5.9. Observe the marked diminish- 
ing importance of the negro. From 1890 to 1900 the negroes 
engaged in agriculture barely increased in number, the gain being 
less than 200,000 in a total of 2,143,154 of all negroes engaged in 
agriculture in 1900. 

The fraction of the foreign-born of the agricultural population 
remained steady at about one-eighth to one-tenth from 1880 to 
1900. In more recent years the non-agricultural immigration has so 
diminished the foreign supply to agricultural labor that probably 
this fraction has diminished since 1900. The principal countries 
of nativity of the foreign element in our agriculture are Canada, 
England and Wales, Germany, Ireland, Norway and Sweden, no 
other country being represented by as much as one per cent of the 
persons engaged in agriculture. Agriculture in this country is the 
leading occupation of the males of Norwegian, Danish, Bohemian, 
Swiss, Swedish, German, Canadian (English), French, English and 
Scotch parentage. The countries that are now principally con- 
tributing immigrants are not supplying much agricultural labor. 

Census statistics of female agricultural labor afford no satis- 
factory conclusions. A general knowledge of farming conditions 
throughout the country, past and present, is more definite. The 
out-door work of women on the farms of medium and better sorts 
has very greatly declined from early days and the decline was more 
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especially marked after the Civil War. Farmers’ wives and 
daughters no longer milk the cows and work in the field and care for 
live stock. They do not work in the kitchen garden as much as 
before, nor assist so much in fruit and berry harvest ; they are making 
less butter, and cheese-making on the farm has become a lost art. 
They may care for the poultry and the bees, do housework and 
gather vegetables for the table, and cook and keep the dwelling in 
order. This is substantially the limit. 

The old-time domestic industries are all but forgotten. The 
women of the farm make no more soap, candles or lye, and so on 
with a long list of the domestic products of former days; it is rare 
that one of the younger of the women knows how to knit. Through- 
out large areas the pride of the housewife in great stores of pre- 
served, dried and pickled fruits, berries and vegetables exists chiefly 
in history, and dependence is placed mostly upon the local store for 
the products of the cannery and the evaporator. Perhaps the chief 
reason for this is the very restricted supply of hired women for 
domestic labor on the farm. This supply is below the demand and 
the consequence is that the women of the farmers’ families through- 
out the North must perform most of the household labor that is done. 

As far as female labor in the field is concerned, and, indeed, 
all labor outside the dwelling, except perhaps some labor devoted 
to poultry, flower beds and vegetable gardens, there is no present 
problem, nor will there be one in the future. Such labor has ceased 
and will not be revived and no one desires its revival. 

The foregoing statements apply to the whites; of course negro 
women still do much labor in the cotton field, but this diminishes 
year by year. 

In household matters, on the contrary, the situation is acute. 
Country girls as well as city girls, no matter how humble their 
lot in life, regard household labor for hire as unrespectable. Joined 
with this fact is the other one that the women of the farmer's 
family are neither able nor willing to repeat the annual labor per- 
formance of their grandmothers on the farm. Besides this the 
farmer’s standard of living has risen, certainly for the medium and 
better sort of farms in the North and West; and, in a perceptible 
degree, the women of the farmer’s family have engaged in social 
functions which are beginning to be incompatible with the perform- 
ance of household labor without the aid of a servant. The social ob- 
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ligations unde ae by them are for the Grange, the women ’s clubs, 
the Maccabees, the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the local 
church, the farmers’ clubs, and a list that might be much extended. 

Returning now to the labor of men, some comment should be 
made upon the wages of hired labor. The nominal wages of this 
labor seem low, although they are now much higher than at any time 
in the past. The money wages of farm labor in the United States by 
the month for the year or season without board averaged $16.42 in 
1879; the increase was continuous to $19.10 in 1893; after which 
there was a decline to $17.69 in 1895; after the industrial depression 
of 1893-90, the rise of farm wages was continuous and reached the 
rate of $24.48 in 1906. The selection of years for mention is 
confined to those for which statistics were obtained by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The money rate of wages of farm labor by the month for the 


year or season with board averaged $10.43 in 1879, $13.29 in 1893, 
$12.02 in 1895, after which the increase was continuous to $17.00 in 
1906. The expression of farm wages in money and as a rate is very 
misleading and is probably one of the most powerful causes of the 
dissatisfaction of the laborer and of his migration to higher nominal 
money rates of wages in the town and city. The farm laborer 
receives some things besides money in return for his labor. More 
or less in local practice there are wage payments which take the 
form of bonuses, such as house rent. or the use of a garden plot, 
or pasturage for a cow, or milk for the daily use of the family, or 
firewood, or feed for a hog or two, or the use of horse and wagon 
for family pleasure on certain days. Then there is the low cost of 
living in the farm laborer’s favor as compared with the cost which he 
would find in the city, which makes his money wages much larger 
in fact than the rates indicate. This fact. however, has no weight 
with the farm laborer because it is not perceived by him. 

These failures to perceive and understand the full fact with 
regard to wage earnings tend to deplete the farm of its hired labor. 
The recent rise in the money rate of wages may perhaps tend to 


hold wage labor to the farm. Not until the recent prosperous times 


in agriculture has the farmer been able to pay much higher wages 

than during the many years of agricultural overproduction and 

depression preceding 1897. or thereabouts. The farmer is now get- 

ting into a financial position where he may be able to hold country 
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labor from drifting to the city, especially if he expresses the entire 
wage in terms of money. The rate of increase of money wages on 
the farm since 1895 has been unprecedented. The increase of wage 
rates by the month or season without board was 38.4 per cent, with 
board 41.4 per cent; by the day in harvest without board 46.5 per 
cent, with board 55.4 per cent; for ordinary labor by the day without 
board 55.6 per cent, with board 61.3 per cent. During the same time 
the increase of prices of all commodities as indicated by Bradstreet’s 
prices index numbers was 35.8 per cent, so that the money wages of 
the farm laborer have increased in purchasing power as well as in 
number of dollars. 

Negro farm labor in the South presents special problems which 
are fully understood only by southern men. The census of 1890 
disclosed the fact that negro labor was leaving the farm and 
migrating to town and city, to the railroad, to the logging and lum- 
bering camp. The negro is still a necessity to southern agriculture, 
but he is gradually yielding his place to white labor. One of the old 
arguments in favor of slavery was that a white man could not work 
in a field under the southern sun and it is still a common belief in 
the North that southern farm labor is performed almost exclusively 
by negroes. This, however, is not the fact. More than half the 
cotton crop is raised by white labor; in Texas three-fourths or more. 
In the sugar and rice fields white labor is common and in some places 
all but exclusive. Negroes are often disposed to migrate in pursuit 
of chimeras, so that they are easily induced to go to other parts of 
the country when employment is promised to them, and agents to 
promote their migration are found where the states have not taxed 
them out of occupation or made it a criminal offence. 

As necessary as the negro is to agriculture in many parts of the 
South, he is easily displaced wherever he meets fairly good white 
competition. One reason for this is the fact that the negro is com- 
monly not amenable to the control of his employer. He is not a 
steady worker and any morning may fail to appear for duty, and this 
without previous notice and without certainty of his return at any 
definite time. EEx-Governor Northen of Georgia, characterized the 
situation some years ago with the following words: “We have not 
diversified our crops, because the negro has not been willing to 
diversify. We have not used improved machinery on our farms, 
thereby economizing expenses, because the negro is not willing to 
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use such implements. We have not improved our soil, because the 
negro is not willing to grow crops to be incorporated into the lands, 
nor leave his cotton seed to be returned to the fields that he has 
denuded of humus and all possible traces of fertility. Because he is | 
unwilling to handle heavy plows, we have permitted him to scratch 
the land with his scooter just deep enough to allow all the soil 
to be washed from the surface, leaving our fields practically barren 
and wasted. We have not raised stock on the farm because the 
negro starves the work animals we put into his hands for his per- 
sonal support. We have accepted his thriftless and destructive 
methods simply because under our present system we have not been — 
able to help ourselves. If this be true, our present system in this 
relation is absolutely ruinous and it will not invite the residence of 
intelligent settlers from the outside.” 

The farm laborer can still become a farm owner throughout 
large areas. The old familiar proceeding that resulted in the won- 
derful production of the northern half of the Mississippi Valley 
was the beginning as a farm laborer followed by farm purchase 
under mortgage and eventual ownership free of debt. This process 
can still be followed in the East, in the South and in the Pacific 
Northwest, but throughout large portions of the North Central 
states a man must be “rich” before he can become a farmer. 

The movement of farm labor to town and city or to industry 


and transportation is to be accounted for quite as much by the 
student of psychology as by the student of economics. To the farm 
laborer who has been in the city little if any, there is a glamour in 
city life which has a powerful influence upon his volition. The case is 
similar to that of the boy who runs away from home to hunt Indians. 


When this is joined to the greater nominal rate of wages that can be 
earned in the city, the combination of a little reasoning with a great 
deal of imagination is sure to rob the farmer of his hired man. 

The contrary movement of people from town and city to coun- 
try and farm began in the fifties of the last century in the establish- 
ment of country homes in Berkshire County, Mass., by wealthy men ; 
but, of course, that was not primarily an agricultural movement, 
although agriculture resulted. Since that beginning the country- 
ward movement of this sort has grown enormously, often reaching 
out 100 miles or more from a city and in instances much farther. 
This movement is of such a sort that it adds to the local demand for | 
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farm labor, which may be supplied locally, or if not, by labor brought 
from other country places or from cities. 

The movement from city to farm for the purpose of permanent 
farm life and labor, either for hire or under ownership, has hardly 
become general enough in this country to present recognizable pro- 
portions. There is a little of this movement here and a little there, 
but nearly all cases are sporadic. Many colonies have been organ- 
ized and established during the last century and some of them have 
been successful in agriculture, but as far as they represent a move- 
ment from city to farm, all of them combined have not contributed 
a perceptible movement. The success of the Salvation Army with 
several colonies of very poor people taken from cities to establish 
agricultural communities would seem to indicate that there is room 
for development along the same line, but this development requires 
a strong arm of control, the ability to command credit and to 
advance money to the colonists, it demands constant supervision 
and control for at least a considerable number of years, and, most 
important of all in a movement of this sort, it requires the selection 
of the very best and most industrious, intelligent and promising 
families. Experience with labor and agricultural colonies in Europe 
has clearly demonstrated that it is only with picked families, if they 
are taken from the slums, that economic success can be achieved. 

There is one sort of labor that goes from city to farm which 
has become large enough to be perceptible, and that is seasonal 
labor for employment, not in general farming operations, but for 
special purposes. The migration of men from cities to follow the 
wheat harvest from Oklahoma to North Dakota is the best known 
feature of this sort of farm labor. It is not so generally known that 
women and children and some men, too, go from the city to the 
farm at certain seasons to harvest cucumbers to be sold to the pickle 
factory, to pick, grade, pack and dry fruits, to harvest hops and 
berries and dig potatoes, and so on with other crops that need a rush 
of labor at time of harvest. Some labor of this sort is applied also 
to the cultivation of crops, as in pulling weeds from beets and 
onions ; but this labor does not seem to be used much for cultivating 
crops and not at all for planting. The conspicuous feature of the 
agriculture that utilizes this seasonal labor is that it is intensive. 
There is high production per acre, so that the wages paid are fully 
competitive with city rates. 
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The Supply of Farm La 


It is one of th the strange facts of life that a man born and bred in : 
he city is adaptable to the country with difficulty, if at all, whereas the — 
countryman readily adapts himself to the city and to all sorts of | 
occupations therein. It may seem senseless in social economy that 
there should be many thousands of idle men in the city and a long 
“bread line” at a time when farmers are worrying because of a 
short labor supply, but as a matter of fact the idle workmen if taken — 
to the farm would need constant and close supervision for a long 
time, and the net result of their labor would not warrant the payment 
of customary wages, and perhaps not wages above sustenance. As 
for the bread line, it is safe to say that any farmer would prefer a_ 
plague of insects. 

Another obstacle to the migration of labor from the city to the — 
farm is the change from noise to quietude. It would seem as though _ 
the incessant pounding of violent sound waves upon the nerves 
creates a craving for their continuance, just as frequent and con- _ 
tinued use of morphine creates an irresistible habit. Whether this — 
is to be accepted as a statement of a pathological condition or as only ar) = 
a simile, the fact seems to be that, psychologically and economically, _ 
the man born and bred in the city appears to be shut up there like | 
a rat in a trap. 

The requirements of the farm in the character of the labor — 
employed are changing radically. The labor to be performed by 
the owner should be governed by extensive information and con- © 
siderable scientific knowledge. A successful farmer at the present 7 
time may need considerable knowledge of chemistry, of bacteri- | 
ology, of economic entomology, of the pathology and physiology of 
plants and animals; of plant and animal breeding, of fungicides and 
insecticides, of the conservation of soil moisture; of botany, pomol-_ 
ogy, viticulture, horticulture, and certainly much concerning the 
practical handling and marketing of his products. The hired laborer 
does not need to know so much and yet he should be at least 
moderately intelligent and well informed. The hired man must 
know that it will not do to strike with his milking stool the cow he 
is milking, nor to set the dog upon her, and he must habitually 
enter the poultry house without causing a commotion among the 
fowls, or else milk and egg production will be diminished. He | 
must have some knowledge of the strength of materials in order that ae 
tools and machinery may not be broken. He must be familiar with _ 
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the tricks of plowing, and he must understand that he should not let 
the corn cultivator run deep enough to sever the roots of the corn 
plants. In a thousand and one particulars, knowledge and intelli- 
gence are required in the operations of the most successful farmer. 

The foregoing analysis of the situation concerning the supply 
and character of farm labor indicates what must be done in the 
future to conserve and increase the supply, if increase is needed. 
The farmer would not need to get his labor from the cities if he 
could hold the country population to the soil, and the recognition 
of the importance of retaining the children on the farm and of 
keeping country labor from migrating to cities is governing most 
of the work by nation and states in behalf of agriculture. 

The old practice was to trust to the printed page for the instruc- 
tion of the farmer, but in the course of time it was found that this 
was poorly productive of results. Then followed the farmers’ 
institute movement, which consisted of lectures, sometimes later 
with practical demonstrations. In the meantime the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the experiment stations got into 
more practical lines of work by means of special advice in special 
cases, formerly by mail and now also by personal visits; so that it 
has been discovered that the most successful promotion of agri- 
cultural knowledge and practice is caused by practical demonstra- 
tion under the observation of the farmers to be instructed. 

Along with this is the very recent movement to instruct country 
children in agriculture at the beginning of their school life and to 
continue this instruction to the high school and the college. In this 
way the foundation will be laid for successful farming, and such 
farming implies the retention of children upon the farm. 

Still further and to the same end many agencies are at work 
upon the country people to improve their dwellings, their modes of 
living, their home life and their social life, which are already begin- 
ning to count against the unpleasantness of country life and in favor 
of making such life attractive. Influences of this sort, joined to 
the agricultural education of the young and to the practical teaching 
of the farmer how to do by doing, at a time when farming is pros- 
perous and profitable, may be depended upon to save to our agri- 
culture all the labor it will need for the maintenance of our national 
self-sufficiency. 
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CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


By Joun Lee Coutter, Pu.D., 
Instructor in Economics of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


If we are working for the best economic welfare of the United 
States as a whole, including all of its industries, it is surely true that 
“we cannot have too much of the right kind of immigration; (and) 
we cannot have too little of the wrong kind ” In order to 
secure any results we must exclude the undesirables and prop- 
erly distribute the desirables. Distribution here must be taken _ 
to mean placing the acceptable immigrants in touch with the indus- | 
tries in which they expect to spend their lives, and showing them 7 
where the best opportunities are within the industries selected. In 
controlling immigration we must first of all put aside the cry of "3 
“America for Americans” and justify our acts according to the a 
needs of the different industries with special reference to the differ- — Pes ° 
ent needs of any industry or sub-industry in different communities. — + 

If this much is —— we may at once add that, although the | 


of more people, it may be a poor poll to try to post the surplus 
from the cities on the country districts. Agriculture has so long - ; 
been looked upon as the dumping ground of all surplus labor in case ~~ 
of city industries, of all poverty-stricken persons in case of famines 

and all revolutionary individuals in case of disruption in European 
countries, that it is hard to realize that we have reached the state ~ 
where farming in practically all of its branches requires a very high 
order of intelligence and the capacity to grasp and use a great 
variety of scientific facts. 

We may, therefore, say that, although it is true that we need 
farm labor very much, as a relief for current immigration, agri- 
cultural distribution is not promising. If the entire mass of immi- 
grants were divided and distributed as they arrive, agriculture prob- 
wd would not suffer much or refuse her share; but the surplus 
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has reference to the refuse immigration which is not wanted in the 
industries clustered in large manufacturing or distributing centers. 

There are two great classes of immigrants that can find room 
in various branches of the agricultural industry. The first class 
is composed of those from overcrowded agricultural communities 
(n their home countries. On account of the high state of development 
of their industry they can teach us much which we have failed to 
take advantage of and which would result in the uplift of many of 
the sub-industries in agriculture in this country. These should be 
urged to bring with them their home industries and introduce new 
phases of agriculture into this country. The United States has been 
spending millions of dollars in introducing new plants, animals and 
methods of farming from other countries. At the same time little 
groups of foreigners such as the Swiss of Wisconsin or later the 
Italians in some southern districts, formerly thought of as the least 
desirable immigrants have settled in our midst and put into practice 
their home training which has resulted in the establishment of great 
industries such as the Swiss cheese industry. The class of immi- 
grants most desired is, therefore, those who will add most to the 
industry they enter. But it is not necessary that the immigrants 
should introduce some new sub-industry or be in advance of us in 
their methods in order to make them eligible to enter the agricultural 
industries. We may say as a general proposition that farmers from 
nearly any agricultural community in Europe would be acceptable in 
some of the agricultural industries of this country. For short periods 
and in the case of some few nationalities the old settlers have objected 
and doubtless will object in some communities to individual immi- 
grants; but after a short display of sentiment or prejudice has been 
put aside, farmers from other countries are reasonably sure to meet 
with favor and success in agriculture here. If, therefore, reasonable 
precautions are taken the immigrants referred to, even though they 
bring no new industry, will not become public charges, but will add 
to the general prosperity of the country. The class objected to, the 
refuse from other industries, not only adds nothing new but is apt 
either to lower the standard of the agricultural industry or to become 
a public charge. 

But it is not enough to encourage one class of immigrants and 
discourage or prohibit others. The immigrants must not only come 
from rural districts in their mother country; if they are to succeed, 
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Influence of Immigration on Agricultural Developmen 
they must be properly located here. Probably the most important 
5 3 single condition is that immigrants should be directed toward and 

urged to locate where their physical environment will correspond 
as nearly as may be to that of their mother country. By that I mean 
that not only should the climate be nearly the same, but the precipi- 
tation, the soils and the topography should approach that of their 
former home, if possible. Failure to satisfy these preliminary 
requirements has resulted in almost complete failure or a long period 
of suffering, while attention to these factors has produced unpre- 
dicted successes. 

The next consideration of singular importance is that the social 
environment should be acceptable. If the agricultural operations 
are not close to a city where others of the same nationality are 
employed in other industries, it is desirable—almost necessary— 

that a considerable number be allowed, even induced, if need be, 
to settle in a community. At first, they will live as a world apart, 
but they give off ideas and take on others and at the end of a gene- 
ration or two a few intermarriages will have broken down the hard 
and fast wall between settlements. Common markets, interchange of 


amalgamated, assimilated race. 
The next consideration which should be held in mind in deter- 
mining upon the distribution of immigrants among the different 
branches of the agricultural industry is the economic status of the 
people to be distributed and their plans or ambitions for the future. 


and still others to be land owners. Some plan to be employees as 
- long as they stay; some of these would plan to save a snug fortune 
ina few years and return to the mother country, others to earn and 
a _ use the returns from year to year. Some plan to step up to the posi- 
tion of tenant and employer, others are ready to enter that state at 
once. Some are ready to become land owners and independent 
farmers by purchase of land in settled districts, others with less 
capital would go to the frontier with poorer markets and grow up 
with the country, enduring hardships but accumulating wealth. 
There is room for all of these classes of people in nearly all parts of 

the country. 
Although there are other factors to be taken into consideration 
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in any extended study of this question, the limits of this paper make 
it necessary to confine the study to a brief statement of some of the 
more important, and we may now briefly illustrate these with some 
of the experiences of immigrants which have come under notice. 
The extended successes accompanied by individual failures of 
the English-speaking peoples who early entered the agricultural 
industry of this country need not be expanded upon here. Neither 
will any detailed treatment of the extensive settlement by Germans 
in the north central states during the last half century be made. 
We may place the general influx of Scandinavians into Minne- 
sato and the Dakotas in the same class and pass by all of 
these—which means the great bulk of immigrants of agricultural 
people—with the statement that they represent success and with the 
assumption that students of economics know of these classes and 
know of their successes. It is because we are too apt to stop at this 
point and say that other nationalities as a rule have little or nothing 
to offer that this paper is presented. The writer would emphasize 


the fact that we have room for farmers from many lands, assum- 
ing that we act intelligently in our choice and properly distribute 
those who come. 

The large Swiss settlement in Green County, Wisconsin, illus- 
trates success in the introduction of a new sub-industry of great 
importance. Having struggled for years trying to farm in the 
American way, these immigrants finally turned to the great industry 
of their home country They had settled in a physical environment 
which was very much like what they left abroad. Now several 
hundred cheese factories are prospering and millions of pounds of 
cheese are annually placed upon our markets. <A study of that 
particular case shows that about 99 per cent of the cheese made is 
of fancy or foreign varieties. Most of it is the famous Swiss cheese. 
It should also be noted that nearly all of those engaged in making 
this cheese and in buying and selling it are Swiss or of Swiss origin. 
The writer feels that this colony is a great success, is the kind of 
thing this country wants, is the basis of prosperity in our agriculture 
and must not be condemned because of the fact that broad Swiss 
is sometimes spoken or because the thousands of members of the 
district are not assimilated during the first generation. The writer 
has found individuals and small groups of settlers from this colony 
and from “the old country” moving far up into the Northwest 
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carrying with them the information and ambition to start other 
colonies as prosperous as the old one. The acquisition of such an 
industry is as valuable to this country as the introduction of a new 
plant that may have required the expenditure of a hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Turning from this prosperous Swiss district, we may direct our 
attention to a Bohemian center in northwestern Minnesota. The 
Swiss had sent explorers ahead to find a desirable location before 
coming to this country and settling down. The Bohemians were in 
no greater financial straits in their home country than the Swiss had 
been, but they were brought in and located by great transportation 
companies. The soil where the Bohemians were “dumped” is very 
good ; precipitation and topography are good ; but the country needs 
an expensive drainage system. The poor immigrants are not in a 
position to establish it. The result is that for some fifteen years we 
have had before our eyes a Bohemian colony numbering hundreds 
of people, unable to establish a prosperous community because 
of unfavorable natural conditions. These people are efficient and 
_ willing. The state was at fault in allowing the mistake to take place, 
and it continues open to blame for not taking more active steps 


- toward improvement. In passing from house to house in that dis- 


trict, an interpreter was often necessary, but not because the people 
did not wish to learn the English. Each year sees the children 
mingling more with the outside neighborhood and learning our 
language, customs and laws. These people will succeed in time, 
despite obstacles, but some common-sense assistance would hasten 
the day of their prosperity. 

In other parts of the United States large settlements of Bohe- 
mians of no higher standard are prosperous and happy. As an 
illustration of the status that should obtain the writer would refer 
to some of the very prosperous communities of Poles and 
Icelanders in North Dakota and elsewhere. No class of citizens, 
whether immigrants or descended from immigrants half a dozen 
steps removed, could ask for greater material progress, better build- 
ings—homes, churches, schools and town buildings—than the Polish 
settlement around Warsaw, Poland, Minto, and Ardock in 
Walsh County, North Dakota. The writer’s knowledge of 
this and other communities of like character leads him to say that to 
encourage such settlements is to foster prosperity and frugality as 
(377) 
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well as to place the stamp of approval upon a home-loving, land- 
loving class of farmers. If we pass on to settlements of Russians 
we may say nearly the same as above. With a love for land and 
home which is almost beyond our understanding, these people are 
too often frugal to a fault. They come with a low standard of 
living and during the first generation the standard does not rise 
much. But the change soon comes. The children, or at least the 
_ grandchildren, become thoroughly American unless the immigrants 
have been located in an environment where success is impossible. 
In this connection we might refer to such concrete cases as the 
settlements in central and western North Dakota, or the large 
prosperous colony in Ellis County, Kansas, or the newer settlements 
in the Southwest. 
Nor need we stop with the Swiss, Bohemians, Polanders, Ice- 
landers and Russians. If we turn our attention to the Italians 
coming into the South we find them filling the various places demand- 
ing attention. There is a large demand for white labor, and the 
mass of Italians who do not intend to make this their life home 
more and more fill a long-felt need. With the great numbers of 
Mexicans coming across the line for part of a season this demand 
may gradually be better and better satisfied. There is also a large 


4 - . 
«demand for tenants, and this cry is being answered by Italians. 


These newcomers are not only fitting into the cotton-growing indus- 
try in competition with the colored people, but are proving their 
efficiency in vegetable and fruit farming. Of late years such settle- 
ments as that of Italians at Tontitown, Arkansas, in the Ozark 
Mountains, show also that Italians can bring their home industry 
with them and succeed here. They not only settle down as digni- 
fied farmers, but actually teach our farmers many things. Vege- 
tables, apples, plums, grapes and other fruits are successfully grown. 
If the colony located at Sunnyside, Arkansas, at an earlier date 
was a failure at first, it is no sign that Italians cannot succeed in 
agriculture. Immigrants, largely from other industries, placed in 
competition with negroes in production of a crop that they knew 
absolutely nothing about, under foremen accustomed to drive slaves, 
in a swamp country—hot and sickly to newcomers—attacked by 
malarial fever and losing a large number of the first settlers, it is not 
to be wondered at that failure was threatened. But success has 
come even in that case, where failure at first stared all in the face. 
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With colonies like the Brandsville Swiss settlement in Missouri, — 
with the Italians and Russians coming even into old New England, 
with Mexicans pushing up into the Southwest, and with other 
nationalities gradually finding their own, we may indeed turn our 
attention toward the agricultural industry as a much neglected field. 
The cry of “back to the land” will not go unheeded by immigrants 
who have come from farms in their mother country if any reasonable 
amount of effort is put forth to “assist them to find themselves.” — 

Reference might also be made to the Jewish farm problems of 
the Middle Atlantic States, problems which have importance as far 
west as Wisconsin; and to the Japanese and Chinese agricultural 
labor problems of the far West and Southwest. There are possi- 
bilities here which few people have yet appreciated. The question 
of demand for seasonal agricultural labor and the possibilities of 
continual labor by passing from one industry to another in neigh- 
boring districts or following the same industry from one part of 
the country to another, are left untouched. With them are left 
the problems of farm wages and treatment of agricultural labor, | 
and also of services rendered by the farm laborer.* 


1For a brief article by the author on “The Status of the Farm Laborer in the a 
North Central States,’’ see “Wisconsin Student Farmer,” 1908. 
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By Proressor ALBERTO PECORINI, 
American International College, Springfield, Mass. 


It is a well-known fact that Italy is eminently an agricultural 
country. That she is bound to remain almost exclusively agricul- 
tural in the future no one can assert; in fact, the developments in 
Northern Italy in the last fifty years would rather demonstrate the 
contrary. It can, however, be safely asserted that Italy cannot 
expect to develop those industries in which large quantities of steel 
and coal are necessary, for she does not produce them. Her water 
power, if developed, will serve very well for traction purposes and 
the textile industries; aluminum may to some extent prove a sub- 
stitute for iron, but it is difficult to imagine the great construction 
industries without steel. Even the water power is available chiefly 
in the sub-alpine region, so that in any event it would seem that 
more than one-half of the people of Italy may always have to rely 
on agriculture as their chief means of subsistence. In the year 1908, 
out of a total number of 25,386,507 persons above nine years of 
age in Italy, 9,611,003, of whom 6,411,001 were males and 3,200,002 
females, were occupied in agricultural pursuits. Therefore, it has 
been expected that Italians in the United States would naturally 
turn to agriculture, and many observers not seeing them become 
agriculturists have proclaimed the Italian immigrant a failure. 
These persons forget that what an immigrant population will do in 
a new land depends not on what it has been doing at home, but on 
what it conceives to be the best thing to do in the country to which 
it migrates. So it happens that the Norwegian sailor makes even- 
tually an excellent farmer in Kansas or in the Dakotas and the 
Italian peasant works in the mills of New York City or of New 
England. 

The countries of northwestern Europe are far more advanced 
in their industrial transformation than the countries of southeastern 
Europe and yet it happened that the stream of immigration from 
northwestern Europe (England, Ireland, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Germany) was a principal cause of the agricultural expan- 
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sion of the United States, while the stream of immigrants from 
southeastern Europe (Greece, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
Russia) has been recently a cause of the great industrial expansion 
of this country. 

Some observations on two typical decades will clearly demon- 
strate this assertion. During the decade from 1870 to 1880 the 
stream of immigration from northwestern Europe was at its height ; 
during the decade from 1895 to 1905 the immigrants from south- 
eastern Europe predominated. If the agricultural progress of the 
United States during these two decades is to be judged by three of 
the principal products we find: 

Oats, Bu. 


Year. Corn, Bu. Wheat, Bu. 


1870 
1880 
1895 
1905 


760,944,549 
1,754,861,535 
2,151,139,000 
2,707,993,540 


287,745,626 
459,479,503 
467,103,000 


692,979,489 


282,107,157 
407,858,900 
824,444,000 
953,216,197 


If as a basis we take the exports from the United States during 
the same decades we find: 


Manufactured. Per Cent 
$68,279,769 
102,856,015 
183,595,743 


543,607,975 


Agricultural. Per Cent. 
$361, 188,483 79 
685,961,001 83 


53,210,026 69 
820,865,405 55 


If for the last twenty years during which the stream of immi- 
_ gration has been predominantly from southeastern Europe we com- 
pare the industrial progress of the United States with that of the 
chief industrial countries of Europe we find: 
Industrial Products. 


Countries. 888. 1908. 
United Kingdom $5,000,000,000 
Germany 4,600,000,000 
3,450,000,000 
1 3,004,000,000 


France 
United States 


. The fact is then that the immigrants from southeastern Europe 
and especially from Italy may have been an agricultural failure but 


Italian immigration was at its height just when the crying need 
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of this country was for mill workers and unskilled laborers of every 

kind for the building industries. No wonder that the Italians 

crowded into the large cities of the northeast and were chiefly 

employed in manufactures, just as forty years ago the crying 

need of the country being for more agricultural workers the immi- 

- grants from northwestern Europe went to the West and settled 
there. 

The Italian working population of the United States is approxi- 

mately 1,200,000. Of these the condition in Italy was as follows:' 


Engaged in agriculture 
Engaged in trades and industries of all kinds, including mines.... 400,000 
Living in towns of less than 10,000 inhabitants. 1,000,000 
_ Living in towns of more than 10,000 inhabitants................... 200,000 


condition in the United States is approximately as follows: < 


Engaged in agriculture 
Engaged in the mines of all kinds..... 
Working in industrial establishments of all kinds 
Working in the building industries of all kinds, including the railroads 
Living in centers with less than 10,000 population 
Living in centers with more than 10,000 population 


It then appears that while 67 per cent of all the laboring Italians 

of the United States were engaged in agriculture at home only 
6.60 per cent are actually engaged in agriculture in this country. 
But there is a still more surprising fact. Of the 1,200,000 laboring 
Italians mentioned 80 per cent came from Southern Italy and Sicily, 
regions that are almost exclusively agricultural, and 20 per cent 
came from Northern Italy, a region where the industrial develop- 
ment in the last years has been most rapid; yet of the Italians 
engaged in agriculture in the United States more than 50 per cent 
from Northern Italy. 
This same phenomenon is also illustrated by the condi- 
tion of the Italians in the South-American countries. The Italian 
working population of South America may be estimated at 1,200,- 

* 000, of whom 45 per cent come from Southern Italy ; yet 60 per cent 
of the whole number of Italians in those regions are engaged in 


The following figures are approximate estimates, made upon official = 
_ private information taken from a very large number of sources. 
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agriculture. In Europe and Northern Africa the condition is 
rev ersed. Of the Italian emigrants to the various countries of cen- 
tral Europe 90 per cent belong to Northern Italy and almost all of 
: ~ them are engaged in the industries and mines while the emigration 
to Northern Africa is composed 95 per cent of Italians from South- 
ern Italy and Sicily and of them fully 80 per cent are engaged in 


agriculture. 
From all these facts it appears that the Italians whether from 
Southern or Northern Italy have in themselves the necessary quali- 
ties to “make good” both in agricultural and in industrial pursuits, 
and that their occupation in the country to which they migrate 
depends entirely upon the economic condition of that country and 
the opportunities it offers and not upon their particular preferences. 
Before proceeding farther it seems appropriate to study a 
little in detail the Italian as an agricultural worker in the United 
_ States. In three distinct fields the Italian has developed himself as 
an agricultural worker in this country: truck farms, extensive agri- 
culture and fruit raising. Let us consider these three departments 
of agriculture separately. That the Italian is immensely better 
adapted to intensive than to extensive agriculture cannot be dis- 
puted for a moment. It is true that he may lack the technical knowl- 
edge regarding fertilizers, but this knowledge is acquired much | 
sooner than the knowledge necessary to handle complicated 
machinery used in extensive agriculture. On the other hand, the 
ce Italian has many of the qualities that go to make an excellent inten- 
sive farmer: he loves the land, he excels in those operations which 
can only be made by hand and require a great deal of patience, and 
he understands irrigation. He also prefers to live close to other 
‘persons rather than isolated and he ardently desires to own his’ 
little piece of land as soon as possible. 

Many Italians living in the large cities of the eastern states — 
have learned how much profit they could get out of the surrounding 
_ lands by raising vegetables and poultry, which products find a ready 
and excellent market in the city near at hand. Thus during the 
last ten years a considerable number of farms, abandoned by the 
Yankees who go west or enter business in the city, have been occu- 
pied by Italians in the western part of the State of New York, | 
_ and in the Connecticut Valley. It has been impossible to ascer- 
tain with any degree of accuracy even the approximate number 
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of farms owned by Italians in the regions named; one of my 
informants claims that in the States of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New York over five hundred farms are occupied by 
Italians. That this is a continuous process seems to be well ascer- 
tained. The young son of a New England or a New York farmer 
who comes out of college does not know what to do with his 
father’s farm; he wants to go into business or practice a profession 
in the city and is therefore ready to sell the farm for any little sum 
that may be sufficient to make his start. 

Truck farming has been more developed by the Italian in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and the Carolinas than in the regions before 
mentioned. The southern part of New Jersey has a very large num- 
ber of Italian farmers. The principal centers are at Vineland, Ham- 
monton and the vicinity of Trenton and Newark. At Vineland and 
Hammonton the Italian farmers are fairly prosperous; they are 
mostly from Piedmont and a large majority of them own their 
land and have built comfortable brick houses besides. There are in 
those localities Italian farmers who make as much as $5,000 a year 
out of a few acres of land. In Pennsylvania the Italian farmers are 
mostly in the vicinity of Philadelphia and Pittsburg; almost all the 
Italian farmers of Pennsylvania started as industrial workers in the 
mills and mines and decided afterwards that they could get their 
means of subsistence from the land with greater peace and less 
danger. In Ohio there are Italian truck farms in the vicinity of 
Cincinnati and Cleveland. Near Cincinnati fruits are raised in good 
quantities. The vicinity of Chicago has also quite a number of 
Italians farmers, many of whom manufacture sausage after the 
Italian fashion. This sausage is sold in the Italian quarters of all 
the large cities of the East and seriously menaces to drive out of 
the market the imported Italian kind. The Carolina Trucking 
Development Company of Wilmington, N. C., some years ago began 
extensive operations in the vicinity of Wilmington and Italians 
have been attracted in good numbers. The plan of the company is 
to make the Italians owners of the land by small payments. The 
enterprise seems thus far to be a success, largely because the great 
markets of Philadelphia, Washington and New York are relatively 
near and the products can be disposed of at good prices. More 
recently the Long Island Railroad Company has established an 

experimental station, where Italians have been employed in raising 
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vegetables. The first report, just issued under the title “The Lure 
of the Land,” gives the results of the experiments of the first year, 
which have been very encouraging. 

Long Island, like New Jersey, western New York and the 
lower part of the Connecticut Valley, will in the next few years see 
a large number of Italian farmers engaged in raising vegetables on 

lands neglected or abandoned by the native Americans. There are 
some who expect that in these localities the Italians will settle in 
larger numbers than in the Piedmont region, where the climate 

_ perhaps would be more favorable but the markets farther away. 
Whether from a social and religious point of view these farmers 
from sunny Italy will be preferable to the old Puritans is a question 
that cannot be discussed here but it cannot be doubted that so far 
as the economic development of the country is concerned they are 
vastly preferable to no Puritans at all. Nearness to great centers 
of population will not only facilitate the sale of farm products at 
good prices but will eventually make it possible for one or two 
young members of the family to go to work in the city during the 
dull times in the country and therefore help their fathers to become 
owners of their land sooner. 


The second field in which the Italian has been tried out as an 
agricutural laborer may be termed extensive agriculture. The 
Italians are rather rare in the wheat and corn fields of the Dakotas 
and Kansas but they have gone in good numbers to the cotton, 
sugar cane and tobacco fields of the South and the Southwest. In 
the State of North Carolina is the Italian colony of Valdese. It 


was founded fifteen years ago by Piedmontese belonging to the old 
Waldensian Church. In their religion and mode of life these people 
have a very strong resemblance to the earliest settlers of Massa- 
chusetts; like them they have not been very fortunate with their 
land, which is not of the most fertile in the state. They were helped 
at first by Mr. John Wanamaker of Philadelphia, and now, with the 
assistance of the younger generation which came to the mills of the 
North, the land has been improved and the colony may be said to 
be fairly prosperous. There are at Valdese about 400 Italians, and 
the chief crops raised are wheat, corn and potatoes. Every family 
has about an acre planted with vines and produces about 600 gallons 
of wine for domestic use. Lately mulberry trees have been planted 
and the growing of the silk worm is to be undertaken if a variety 
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of worm can be produced adapted to-the climate. This is not very 
different from that of Northern Italy but much more changeable. 
Of the 30,000 Italians of Louisiana about one-half are working 
on sugar cane and cotton plantations. These are mostly Sicilians ; 
they earn from 75 cents to $1.00 a day and up to $1.25 at the 
time when the crop is to be gathered in; lodging is usually provided 
free but they have to board themselves. Their frugality allows 
them to save in four or five years enough money to start for 
themselves. The principal places where the Italians are engaged in 
agriculture in the State of Louisiana are Kenner, La Place, Convent, 
Independence, Houma, Lafayette, Morgan City, Thibodeaux, Baton 
- Rouge, Lake Charles, Patterson, Alexandria, Lake End, Lutcher, 
Shreveport. In all these places sugar cane and cotton are the 
principal products with the exception of Independence where 800 
Italians are engaged in raising strawberries. They ship to the North 
every year 300 cars of berries of a total value of more than half a 
million dollars; more than one-third of the land they cultivate 
belongs to them and many have built very comfortable and attrac- 
tive houses on their property. During the spring, when more hands 
are needed to handle the product, they call from Italy their friends 
and relatives, who afterwards settle there and engage in the same 
occupation. At Alexandria a few Italian families are occupied in 
the cultivation of rice. To this kind of cultivation the people from 
Northern Italy are better adapted than those of the South and this is 
the reason why the cultivation of rice in the southern states has 
been a partial failure where Italians from Southern Italy have 
been employed. At Lake End the Italians are all from Sicily and 
rent the land, on which they raise cotton almost exclusively; they 
pay all the expenses and give the owners of the land one-fourth of 
the crop as rent; they are increasing rapidly and many of the 
families established there live comfortably and save every year from 
$500 to $1,000. 

In Arkansas is the famous colony of Sunny Side, founded 
by Mr. Corbin of New York. It was a failure from the start. The 
lands are fertile and well adapted to cotton raising but they are not 
properly drained and therefore fevers are quite common in the local- 
ity. The laborers are colonized by a company which practically 
compels them to buy from it all necessaries of life at high prices and 
to sell to it the cotton at a price a little below the market price. 
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With all this many families which are fortunate enough to have the 
best lands save as much as $1,000 a year. The number of Italians 
_ in the colony is increasing, and perhaps conditions are now a little 
better than they were a few years ago. His excellency the Italian 
ambassador, Mayor Des Planches, who visited the colony in his 
southern tour last year, did not receive a very good impression and 
reports in general are conflicting. The great trouble is that the com- 
- pany administering the estate on account of the Corbin heirs does 
not sell the land to the Italians and these cannot therefore become 
settlers in the best sense of the word. Mr. Alfred Holt Stone, in a 
paper prepared for the American Economic Association, gives the 
following figures on the colony of Sunny Side, to demonstrate the 
_ relative efficiency of the Italians and the negroes as cotton growers: 
_ When the present administration took charge of the Corbin estate 
in 1898 Sunny Side had 38 squads of Italians with 200 working 
hands cultivating 1,200 acres of cotton. There were also 203 negro — 
squads with 600 working hands cultivating 2,600 acres of cae 
At the end of the year 1905 conditions had completely changed. 
The cotton acreage had increased to 3,900 acres of which 900 were 
cultivated by 38 negro squads with 175 working hands and 3,000 by 
107 Italian squads with 500 working hands. As to productive power 
an average of six years gives 2,584 pounds of lint cotton per work- 
ing hand for the Italians and 1,174 pounds for the negroes. The 
average lint production per acre was 400 pounds for the Italians and 
233 pounds for the negroes. Counting the value of cotton seed 
the Italian has an advantage of 115 per cent over the negro. The 
‘two races live quite separated at Sunny Side. In fact there seems 
to be less mixing of bloods now than when the white Americans 


_ were in larger numbers in the place. 
7 Very few Italians have penetrated into Alabama. Two agri- 
cultural colonies exist at Daphnee and Lambert, the principal prod- 
7 ae ucts being vegetables and tobacco. In the neighborhood of Birming- 
7 ham a few Italian families have just established themselves. 
i Texas, on the contrary, is a wide open and inviting field for the 
Italian. Public attention in Italy has been directed to the agricul. 
____ tural possibilities of that large state, and while I am writing these | i 
lines a commission sent by a leading bank of Milan, Italy, is studying _ 
in Texas a project of Italian colonization on a large scale. The 
idea is to direct to the best localities families of Italian farmers, 
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providing them with proper assistance, protection and instruction 
for the first years and giving them opportunity to become owners 
of the land on easy payments. In general it may be said that any 
scheme on these lines ought to succeed, and success can reasonably 
be expected in Texas where the climate is very favorable. Texas 
has already about 15,000 Italians of whom two-thirds are occu- 
pied in agriculture. It is calculated that nearly one thousand Ital- 
ians reside in the vicinity of Dickinson. They are raising vegetables 


and berries, and the majority are quite well off ; the colony increases 
very rapidly. Near Houston there are one hundred Italian families 


engaged in growing vegetables and fruits; a good majority of them 
own the land they cultivate. At Bryan fully five hundred families 
are engaged in agriculture and one-half of them own the land they 
cultivate. Bryan is one of the most prosperous Italian agricultural 
colonies in the United States. The farms vary in extent from 100 to 
400 acres. The Italians number 3,000 out of a total population of 
5,000 and almost all are from Sicily. They are prosperous, happy and 
law-abiding. Not a single crime has been committed in that locality 
for years; the signature of the Italians is accepted as ready money 
and the newcomers find immediately land, implements and all that is 
necessary to start. Only for a period of two or three years do they 
remain tenants; then they buy their farms. At San Antonio about 
one hundred Italian families work on small farms near the city. 
They are mostly tenants and the locality does not seem to be partic- 
ularly healthy. Several colonization experiments with the Italians 
in Northern Texas have failed on account of the hot climate and 
the lack of water, but the small colony of Montague composed of 
Italians from Northern Italy, has thus far succeeded. There are 
there about twenty-five families and almost all own the land they cul- 
tivate. Italian families are also to be found in the vicinity of Dallas 
and Austin all engaged in truck farming with good results. On the 
whole Texas seems to be the most inviting field for the Italian just 
at present. The great extent of the state, the quality of the land, 
the climate, the fact that it is somewhat nearer than California to 
the great markets of the East, seem to indicate that the Italians may 
settle there very advantageously. 

The best results in agriculture seem to be obtained by the 
Italians only when they own the land they cultivate. This ought to 
be borne in mind by those who look to the Italian as the possible 
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competitor of the negro and as the one who ultimately may take 
his place. The Italian is in character just the opposite of the negro. — 
The negro is unreliable ; is shifting all the time; the Italian is steady, © 
attached to the land and thrifty. Next to being a land owner the 
Italian likes to be a tenant farmer, but decidedly he is not adapted 
to be exploited as a day laborer under the peonage system. The 
failure of some of the enterprises in Arkansas and Mississippi is 
due to the fact that the Italians were treated by the land owners as 
negroes and those methods will never do with them. 
The third field in which the Italians have been tried out in agri- 
culture has been by far the most successful; it is fruit raising. 
Almost every Italian that owns a farm raises fruit to some extent ; 
the Italians in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and North 
Carolina raise grapes and fruits in small quantities but the best — 
fruit-bearing country is still California and it will be for some years 
until Texas will perhaps have taken over the supremacy. The suc- 
cesses of the Italian grape and fruit growers in California are too 
well known to be rehearsed here. California has about 60,000 
talians of whom fully one-half are engaged in agriculture. The 
first Italians were Genoese and Piedmontese who went with the | 
rush that followed the discovery of the gold fields half a century 
ago. Then some began to understand that California had far greater 
wealth in its agricultural possibilities than in its gold mines, and they © 
started the cultivation of fruits, to which the climate seemed to be © 
wonderfully adapted. The success obtained in the cultivation of — 
oranges is well known and quite a little headway has been made in 
the cultivation of lemons, although the Californian product is still 
very inferior to the Sicilian. Grapes are raised in large quantities, 
and the colonies of the Italian-Swiss Company, especially that of 
Asti, are well known for the excellence of their wines. Vines of all 
kinds have been imported from the best celebrated wine-producing — 
districts of Europe and for the last few years the American tourist 
has been drinking in London the claret produced by the Italians in 
California and enjoying their oranges. At the colony of Asti is to 
be found the largest wine tank in the world; the day it was inaugu- 
rated several couples danced inside it without inconvenience. Plums 


and peaches are also raised in good quantities by the Italians of Cali- 
fornia, and a great many small truck farms exist in the vicinity of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Their great distance from the 
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most populated centers of the East is the only reason why the 
Italian agricultural colonies of California have not grown faster. 
At the Asti colony the land is owned by a company and the laborers 
are paid from twenty dollars to twenty-five dollars a month besides 
their board and lodging. Their condition on the whole is not so 
prosperous as that of the independent Italian farmers of Texas but is 
much preferable to that of the average Italian agricultural laborer 
of other southern states. 

To suin up, the Italians as agricultural laborers have given 
remarkably good results in almost every locality, especially where 
the climate is mild and where they can soon become land owners. 
The Italian seems destined to become the truck farmer of the 
East and more and more to develop fruit raising in California 
and Texas. Excellent results will also be obtained with him in the 
sugar cane and cotton fields of the South, especially in healthy local- 
ities. If it is asked why then the Italians have not become agricul- 
tural laborers in larger proportions I answer that at the time of 
their coming agriculture is not so inviting a proposition as indus- 
trial work. They are practically penniless on landing and need to 
work not for the distant future but for the immediate present. 
Among those who already have their families here, who are relieved 
of the anxiety of the future, who have saved a little and have learned 
something of the laws and the spirit of the land there are undoubt- 
edly many who would prefer the independent and healthy life of 
the country to the dependent and unhealthy life of the city. But in 
all cases the agricultural proposition must * e laid before them fairly ; 
they must not see exploitation where others speak of colonization, 
and in every way they must have fair play. Colonization companies 
and railroads which want to develop healthy and fertile regions 
in the South, Southwest and West should understand that in devel- 
oping their lands it will pay them to extend to the Italians the 
greatest and most sympathetic assistance and give them an oppor- 
tunity to become prosperous in the shortest possible time. 
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7 ee NEGRO LABOR AND THE BOLL WEEVIL 


By Acrrep H. Stone, LL.B., 


Dunleith, Miss., Author of “Studies in the American Race Problem.” : 


During the fifteen years in which | have been planting cotton ‘i * 
have never known as much agitation of the general subject of the 
negro on the plantation as there has been this winter. This is due to 
the disastrous situation in Louisiana and South Mississippi, brought = ——- 
about by the destructive ravages of the boll weevil in 1908. The 4 ~ 
appearance of this pest in this territory, and its final crossing of the | 5 

Mississippi, have served to turn practical attention to a consideration — <<, 
of the character of labor which would have to be relied upon to meet — 

its attacks. Negro labor is still identified with cotton production, — 
and whatever concerns the latter affects the former also. The boll 
weevil is the greatest enemy which has yet appeared in the history _ 
of cotton. In my judgment it will create conditions which will 
form a supreme test of the capacity and efficiency of negro labor 

in the field of southern agriculture. This note can do no more than 

offer a glance at some of these conditions and at some of the char- 

acteristics of the labor in question. 

Opinions differ as to just when, and to just what extent, the 

Mexican boll weevil destroyed the cotton growing industry of Mex- 

ico. It seems impossible to measure accurately the various factors 

— involved, but certainly the industry itself now is of small importance. 

_ In some districts cotton planting was abandoned as early as 1843, 

because, it is claimed, of the ravages of the weevil. But we cannot 

g much light from Mexico. Conditions there and here are so dif- 

ferent, and the general progress of agricultural science has been so 

great in the past few years, that comparisons are almost worthless. 

We must look to Texas, and even here it is easy to be misled. Our 

a nc are deriving consolation from the fact that, despite the weevil, 

Texas continues to make large crops of cotton, crops which are in 

- fact, on the whole, increasing in size. This optimism ignores certain 
important considerations. 

8 In the first place, Texas offers the largest area in the South 

3 of prairie cotton. A prairie has an immense advantage over a tim- 
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i 
bered country, because of the habits of the weevil. It goes into 
winter quarters after it has nothing left to prey upon. One of the 
means of fighting it is the destruction of cotton stalks, grass, weeds 
and other hibernating places. The greater the number of weevils 
which stand the winter, the greater the first attack in the spring 
and the more rapid the multiplication of the insects during the 
growing season. Obviously, timber regions offer much better hiber- 
nating quarters than the open prairie. Other natural conditions in 
favor of Texas are the heavier rainfall during the growing season 
with us, and the necessity for a more expensive and slower method 
of cultivation, owing to a rapid and excessive growth of grass, 
The most important difference of all, however, is that of labor. 
With all our discussion of the economics of southern labor, we 
have never ascertained the respective parts played by white and 
negro labor in cotton production. We have been content to accept 
the hoary tradition that all cotton was produced by the negro, handed 
down to us from antebellum times. This was not true before the 
war, and it is not true to-day. More—it is to-day a ridiculous 
proposition. It is probable that considerably more than fifty per 
cent of the crop is now grown by white labor. It is in Texas that 
we have witnessed the greatest increase in production since 1860. 
That state alone made probably one-third of the American crop in 
1908—though the figures are not yet available. And it is in Texas 
that the white grower has secured his greatest hold upon the indus- 
try. Another factor is the tremendous increase of the white farming 
population of Texas in recent years. In other words, in attempting 
to measure the ability of Texas to combat the weevil, by the amount 
of cotton grown in the state, we are confronted with the questions, 
How much of the cotton increase is due to white labor, per se? and 
How much of it is due to a positive increase in the number of per- 
sons, mainly white, engaged in cotton growing? Even to attempt 
to answer these questions a more or less elaborate argument would 
be required ; and because of insufficient data, the great area involved 
and the presence of complicating factors, the results would be incon- 
clusive and unsatisfactory. The general Texas situation is men- 
tioned here to suggest that while cotton unquestionably can be grown 
under boll weevil conditions, that fact in Texas does not mean, 
necessarily, that it can be grown with equal success under boll 
weevil conditions elsewhere. it 
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One feature incidental to cotton growing under these adverse 
conditions is, however, uniform. Wherever the weevil appears it 


creates the necessity for a revolution in the entire economy of cotton 
production. This is true in Texas, Louisiana and Southwest Mis- 
sissippi, and it will prove true of the rest of the cotton belt. Old 
_ methods have to be abandoned, old customs modified or given up, 


an end put to plantation indulgences and practices handed down as a 
heritage of the business. The measure of the negro’s ability to 
grow cotton under the conditions likely to confront him in the terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi, will be his adaptability to these changes 
and his capacity to become part of this industrial revolution. It is 

this which challenges the attention of those interested, whether 
academically or practically, in negro labor. Under ordinary condi- 
tions cotton is cultivated in a slipshod manner, receiving probably 
not more than half the intelligent assistance which it needs and to 
which it is entitled. It leads a precarious existence, from the prepa- 
ration of the soil to the gathering of the crop. It is planted 
various dates, from April first to May—and sometimes as late as 
the middle of the latter month, or even the first of June. It is given 
its own time in which to grow and mature, and in many alluvial 
districts the time required is such that the crop is not fully gathered 
until the end of the winter, or the beginning of the spring following 
that in which it is planted. 

The business relations between negro cotton growers and the 
white land owner or merchant have been in harmony with the 
methods which have characterized the cultivating of the soil. It 
has been an effort on the part of each to get all he could out of the 
other, with scant regard to the ultimate real good of either. The 
net result is the impoverishment of the soil, the pauperizing of 

the labor and frequently the bankrupting of the landlord or mer- 
chant. It has been a “skin game,” all around. It is probably not 
possible to distribute the responsibility for this state of affairs. The 

— cupidity of the white man is a trait as old as the race, while certain 

_ characteristics of the negro masses seem at times to render the 
situation hopeless. Under the new order, the white man has in his 

reater intelligence and keener appreciation of the necessity of 
mending his ways, an advantage over the negro. The masses of 
the latter are handicapped by a concentration of thought upon 
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immediate desires, with a contemptuous disregard of either future 
good or future evil. 

Under boll-weevil conditions the cotton grower is brought for 
the first time face to face with a real struggle for survival. It has 
been too easy to live heretofore. That fact has been the greatest 
curse of the cotton section. It has undoubtedly contributed to cer- 
tain habits of thriftlessness which militate against the negro masses, 
and is at the bottom of their independence of the necessity of con- 
stant employment and steady labor. Whether or not the severer 
conditions of the immediate future will at once remedy these defects, 
is an open question, but it is my judgment that they will make for 
greater stability and ultimately for greater economic efficiency and 
dependability. But there must be radical changes before this is 
possible. Not only will there be demanded’ an amount of labor 
which will make former cotton cultivation seem the child’s play 
which it really has been, but there must be developed an ability 
to provide for himself, to live otherwise than in a state of daily 
dependence upon the white man, which hitherto the cotton-growing 
mass of negroes has not shown. The only possibility of making 
cotton then will be by compelling its early maturity, both by seed 
selection and cultivation, and “living” will become a matter of the 
raising by each individual negro laborer of a large proportion of the 
things for which he has been accustomed to call on his white mer- 
chant or landlord. 

For a number of years I have studied negro labor in a certain 
portion of the cotton belt. My conclusion has been that the greatest 
hindrance to real economic progress on the part of this class of 
negroes is a definite habit of shifting their abodes, of aimlessly 
moving to and fro, from one cotton growing season to another. 
For fifty-eight days this winter I devoted all my time to talking to 
negroes who were leaving me, and to those who were coming in to 
take their places. Not in all my experience have I seen anything 
to equal the “moving” which went on in our territory between Octo- 
ber and January. In riding six miles along a public road one day, 
I counted thirty-six wagon loads of household effects, the owners 
seated on top, shifting from various plantations to various other 
plantations. Yet we had no boll weevil. We had simply made an 
early crop, and with nothing to attach them through the winter to 
the places on which they had lived for the season, they had a longer 
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period than usual in which to travel about and find new homes, and 
more of them took advantage of it. During the same time there 
was an exodus of negroes from the boll weevil districts of Louisiana 
and Southwest Mississippi. They poured into the Yazoo-Missis- 
sipi Delta regions by hundreds. We have more labor than we have 
had at any time since the war. But of what permanent value is 
it to the section. They fled from Louisiana like rats from a sinking 
ship; what warrant have we to imagine that they will not similarly 
desert us when we are attacked—and resume the childish effort to 
find a country to which the weevil will not come—where conditions 
have not changed—where cotton growing remains the same old 
process, and where “‘living”’ is still the easy thing it has always been? 

I have before me a number of letters and reports on negro labor 
and the boll weevil. They are from all parts of Texas and from the 
infected region of Louisiana. Some are confidential, several are 
from government experts employed in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, many are published in newspapers. The lesson which they all 
seek to impress on the southern cotton grower in regions not yet 
attacked, is harder and more intelligent work, greater diversification 
and more “living at home.’ They differ as to their views on negro 
labor as a factor in the approaching contest. One high authority, 
who is not a southern man, tells the writer of this note that the one 
thing which stands out most prominently in the Texas situation is 


“the tremendous premium which the boll weevil has put upon white 
labor.” Another of equal standing says that personally he would 
as soon depend upon negro labor as white. One of the closest 


observers at present engaged in growing cotton, a man born in the 
North but of many years residence in the South, in a personal letter, 
writes of Louisiana conditions, “With all that we will do, the inca- 
pacity of many negroes for raising cotton under boll weevil condi- 
tions—except as day laborers—is a demonstrated fact. When they 
once become day laborers they will drift even more than ever, and 
I predict that the census of 1920 will show the largest increase of 
negro population in the North yet shown by any census. Nothing 
is so magnificently dramatic as a proof of the repeated assertion 
that the white man was the South, as this flight of the negro in the 
face of the boll weevil. The white man, whether a land owner or 
not, stands like a rock, and his resolution rises with the difficulties 
to be faced. Only those who see the great conflict will be able to 
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describe it. I wish we had a Kipling.” In this conflict of testi- 
mony we may read the suggestion of a possible change in the eco- 
nomic status of the plantation negro of the cotton belt, but at least 
a decade, possibly two, will be required for its development. 

I have sometimes had occasion to use an old plantation saying 
to the effect that “The negro is what the white man makes him.” 
I shall not argue the entire accuracy of the expression, but it is 
certain that the white man cannot escape responsibility for his part 
in shaping the negro’s economic habits and character. This is 
particularly true of the white man of the southern plantation, who 
is in closer touch with negro labor than is any other white class in 
America. [ven if it may be difficult to make a “good negro” of a 
bad one, it is both easy and common for white men to spoil good 


ones. In the present condition of the plantation negroes of the 
cotton states, we have a situation which is in part the inevitable 
result of a thoroughly vicious economic system, and in part attrib- 
utable to what seem to be the more or less fixed characteristics of 
this class of labor. The sum total presents a combination which is 
fraught with large possibilities of disaster to both the white man 
and the negro—now that both are confronted with the gravest 
danger which has ever menaced the industry of cotton growing. 
As between the negro who will leave a good home and an honest 
landlord, on the specious promise of a landlord who is notoriously 
dishonest in his dealings with his labor, and the white land owner 
and employer of this character—there should be little question as 
to which is the greater evil in the community. It is human nature 
for a planter who gives his negro labor a square deal to become dis- 
gusted when they leave him because of the bait offered by an 
unscrupulous neighbor. But the sharp practice of the white man 
is more to be condemned than the stupidity of the negro who is 
humbugged by him. But this does not help matters in the least. 
It does not alter in one single particular the fact that those cotton 
growers who are trying to be honest with their negro labor, and 
who are trying to encourage them to be self-sustaining and thrifty, 
are handicapped in their efforts by the characteristics and conduct 
of the very people whom they would help. It is a serious question 
whether in the black cotton belt honesty is at all the best policy. 
It is too often true that in transactions with plantation negroes it is 
at a decided discount. 
(3096) 
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The advent of the boll weevil means that both the negro and the 
white man must change—or go to the wall. The unbusinesslike 
methods of the latter in dealing with the former must cease. There 
must be an end to the granting of absurd credit, the advancing of 
money on ridiculous demands, just because it is the custom of the 
community, the offering of unfair or dishonest inducements to labor 
in order to secure it from another plantation or community. These 
methods cannot continue after the appearance of a pest which can 
reduce the crop of a plantation from 1,700 bales in one year to 210 
in another. By the same token, the negro must raise vegetables, 
instead of weeds, in his garden; he must discontinue senseless 
demands upon his merchant or planter for things he does not need, 
to be paid for out of a crop which may never be gathered. He must 
learn to provide for himself, at least between the time when one 
crop is gathered and another pitched—instead of going to the com- 
missary fifty-two weeks in the year. He must do these things—or 
another class of labor will be found which will. The negro is no 
more immune to the operation of elementary economic laws than is 
the white man. 

There are in the South to-day three classes of agricultural 
negroes. They represent three fairly distinct stages in a process of 
economic growth. At the bottom of the group is the day laborer. 
The next class is the share tenant or renter on the plantation. 
These are under the supervision of the owner or his representative 
—in many cases as much so as is the wage hand. The renter, gen- 
erally, represents a group somewhat in advance of the share-hand. 
He has usually accumulated such personal property as livestock and 
farming implements, while these things are provided for the share 
tenant by the planter. The highest class is composed of negro 
owners of land and of those who are renters of detached farms— 
looking out for themselves and operating independently of white 
supervision—or practically so. The progress of these groups, the 
emerging of the higher from the lower, marks the progress of the 
agricultural negro in the South. This is the true test of progress— 
rather than the mere increase of property by those in the highest 
group. On the other hand, a falling back of landowners or inde- 
pendent renters into the class of supervised plantation negroes, or of 
the higher classes of the latter into that of day laborers, means a loss 
of ground by the agricultural negro class as a whole. It is predicted 
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by some that the boll weevil will create conditions which the inde- 
_ pendent renter cannot meet, and that the ranks of the wage-earner 
will be augmented by negroes from both the higher groups. It is 
on the other hand predicted by some that increased severity of con- 
ditions will only serve to stimulate the negro of all these groups, 
and that the economic revolution which is impending throughout 
_ the cotton South will help the negro no less than the white man. 
I venture nothing in the field of prophecy, one way or the other, 
but I am vitally concerned in the outcome, and shall observe the 
approaching contest with anxious interest. When the issue has 
_ been determined, I shall have something more to say on the sub- 
ject of negro agricultural labor. 
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HE JEWISH IMMIGRANT AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER 


By Cuarces S. BERNHEIMER, PH. D., 
id Compiler of “The Russian Jew in the United States;” Assistant Head 
Worker, University Settlement, New York City. 


Jews have been in this country since its beginning, but they 
~ had not been numerous enough to be regarded as a distinct economic — 
factor until after the Russian persecutions in the early ’80’s of the 
last century. It is estimated that in 1880 there were about a quarter 
of a million Jews in the United States. An estimate of the present 
number is about 2,000,000.' That is to say, natural increase and hee 

immigration have produced an addition of about one and three- 

quarter millions in three decades. . 


New York. This fact has an important bearing on their status as 
an industrial factor. 
The immigrant Jewish population which has arrived here during 


the past three decades has come’ from Russia, Austria-Hungary, and 
Roumania, the greater part from the first mentioned country. AD $4 


Polish section of the empire, Galicia. 
grated for economic reasons chiefly. Restrictive laws have forced 
the Roumanian Jews here. & F 
How does the immigrant Jew adjust himself to the industrial 
conditions in the United States? He is frequently unskilled ; he does 
not know the language of this country ; the political, social, economic 
or religious situation in his native land has made the earning of a 
livelihood there difficult; he is ready to work here, but must go 
through experiences of hardship before he becomes settled steadily 
in a regular occupation. He may have been a tradesman (Handels- 
mann) in the “Old Country,” but he must undertake some other oc- PY 
cupation here, because he is a greenhorn—“greener” he is collo- 
1 According to the American Jewish Year Book for 1908-09 there were estimated to be 
230,257 Jews in the United States in 1880, and 1,777,185 in 1907. The latter is a conserva- 


tive estimate, counting as it does, but 905,000 for the whole State of New York, whereas 
there are probably quite that number in the City of Greater New York. : 


— 
& 
.. of the total number of Jews here, nearly one-half are in Greater a ay “ 
é 
4 UO d - ) 
nsiderable proportion from Austria-Hungary comes trom the 
| 
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He might become a ond he 
frequently does, as we shall see. 
Of 225 heads of families in a block of the lower East Side of 
New York, in reference to whom I have obtained facts as to their 
4 present and former occupations, 81, or about one-third, retained the 
_ Same vocation as abroad. It is noteworthy that the largest propor- 
tion in any one occupation before coming here were tradesmen, viz., 
66 out of the 225, or about 30 per cent. This is but natural, since 
Jews were forbidden in former centuries to enter many occu- 
pations and restricted in others, so that they have become middle- 
men and merchants in the Russian, Galician and Roumanian prov- 
inces. 
The following specimen list showing the former and the present 
_ occupations of fifty of the 225 heads of families, picked out at ran- 
dom, will give some idea of the individual changes that have taken 
_ place from one occupation to another. The average residence in this 
country of the heads of the families was about seven years. 


Present Occupation. Former Occupation. 
Grocer 
Painter Tradesman. 
Scarfmaker Scarfmaker. 
Tailor 
Upholsterer 
Peddler Peddler. 
Presser Teacher. 
Cloak operator Shoemaker. 
Cloak tailor Cloak tailor. 
Cloak presser Tradesman. 
Ladies’ tailor Ladies’ tailor. 
Ladies’ waist operator Storekeeper. 
Fish cleaner Fish dealer. 
Butcher Butcher. 
Tradesman. 
Factory worker. 
Tradesman. 
Saloonkeeper. 
Tradesman. 


Wine merchant. 
Tradesman. 
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Former Occupation. | 
Tradesman. 


Tradesman. 
Storekeeper. 
Salesman Real estate dealer. 
Janitor and tailor ................ 
Peddler 


Egg candler. 
Tailor. 
Peddler Tradesman. 
Saddler Saddler. 
Painter Painter. 
Expressman Tradesman, 
Ladies’ tailor Ladies’ tailor. — 
Cloak presser Shop foreman. 
Presser Factory laborer. 
Tailor 
Egg candler 
Driver 
Egg candler 

We see that one tradesman became a painter, another a presser, 
a third a baker ; a teacher became a presser ; a wine merchant a mat- 
tress maker, and so on. 

It should be understood that even when the occupations are the 
same in the new country as in the old, the conditions of work are so 
different as to require considerable readjustment. Frequently it is 
easier to take up some other vocation where less skill is required, 
than endeavor to compete with the expert workmen of a par- 
ticular trade here. 

Among the occupations which the men pursue in this country, 
the needle industries claim the largest number, because, with the 
organization and the division of labor in these industries, one can 
easily acquire the skill necessary to enter one of the sub-divisions of 
the trade and thus soon after landing can make at least sufficient 
to keep the family from the direst need, or can start saving 
sufficient to bring over those who have been left behind. Con- 
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sequently, we find that out of a total of 333 heads of families (which © — 
include the 225 already adverted to) there were 112 in the —— . 
industries, shat is to say, about one-third. 
follows: 40 tailors, 32 operators, 27 pressers and 13 finishers. 
there were 46 peddlers. Men can be set up as peddlers with a small 
capital and little or no skill, and they can sell to people who under- 
: stand them where immigrant Jewish communities have settled. In 
— the list of 333 the following other occupations were represented in 
fairly good numbers: 16 painters, 11 scarfmakers, 10 carpenters, 
9 bakers, 4 tinsmiths, 3 jewelers, 3 blacksmiths, 3 locksmiths and_ 
3 saddlers. Some of the men were equipped with the necessary — 
skill for these trades before they came here. Others acquired the — 
skill here, as in the case of some of the painters. . 
Referring to the predominance of workers in the needle indus- 
tries, I have had in mind large manufacturing centers, such as New 
‘York, Philadelphia and Chicago. Sometimes a mass of Jewish — 
immigrants may be found in some other industry. In an article in 
Charities and the Commons, for January 2, 1909, Miss Anna Reed, : 
describing Jewish immigrants of two blocks in Pittsburg, pointed 
: “The stogy industry and peddling are predominant; of those 
ow ho have become stogy makers, four were students, two grocers, 
one was a peddler, one a tailor, one a lumber trader, one a merchant, 7 
and another a butcher.’ One interesting result deduced was that 


the number of peddlers was reduced in numbers, comparing the 
‘figures on first arrival here with those of the present time. 

In the New York City block which I investigated, I concluded - 
that the average family income was about $600 a year. This was 
before the period of hard times came pressing down so severely. 
These incomes were made up of the earnings of the head of the — 
family and of other members, as well as of lodgers’ payments. — 
The latter item is explained by the fact that poor families frequently 
add to their incomes by taking in one or more lodgers. The most. 
pressing item of expenditure for these families was rent. This 
averaged about $14.00 a month for a three-room apartment, which 
is $168.00 a year, nearly 30 per cent of the average income. 

Some notion of the family incomes may be had from a few 
illustrations. I first quote instances in which the head of the family — 
had an especially low wage. 

The father, sixty years of age, had been in this country four 
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years. He earned from $3.00 to $6.00 a week as a finisher. 


$175 a year. A daughter of eighteen years, a finisher on cloaks, 
earned $6.00 a week, or $250a year. A son of sixteen was an errand 
boy, earning between $2.50 and $3.00 a week, or $125 a year. The 
total family income was therefore estimated to be about $550. 


In another instance, the head of the family, aged forty-seven, 


in this country over eighteen years, earned $125 a year as an opera- 
tor. His wife conducted an employment bureau, netting $200 a year. 


A son of twenty-one earned $350 as a shipping clerk, a daughter of as 


nineteen $250, working at children’s jackets, another daughter of 
fifteen $200, as an office clerk. There were three other children 
between five and thirteen years of age. We have, therefore, a family 
of eight, with a total annual income of $1,125. 


Bi 


A deserted woman of thirty-four earned $150 a year asa pants 
finisher. She was paid from 5 cents to 5% cents a pair, and finished © 


a dozen pairs a day, thus earning about 65 cents per day. The 


income for the year was not higher because there was a slack 


season. The woman supported a daughter of eleven. An additional 
means of income was the lodging of a cousin, a girl of seventeen, 
a dressmaker, earning $325 a year, who paid $3.00 a month as a 
lodger. It is quite possible that, owing to the slender income of the 
woman, she was helped by her cousin. It is such factors that often 
aid in families without being counted in a statistical calculation. 

At the other end of the economic line may be found those whose 
incomes are judged to be fully $1,000. A tradesman in Galicia, 
forty-two years of age, who came to this country eight years ago, 
became a peddler of furnishing goods. Besides the stock at his 
house, he kept a store with a partner in the neighborhood. When 
asked why he remained in this locality, rather than move to better 
quarters, he said he had an established trade there. 

One who came from Russia sixteen years ago, where he had 
been a tinsmith, now keeps a prosperous butcher shop on Orchard 
street, where he lives with a wife and three children, the oldest of 


whom, sixteen years of age, goes to the City College. His rental was — 


$89.00 a month, $12.00 being estimated for his rooms and $77.00 for 
the store. His success in business may be judged by his connection 
with a construction company in East New York for building and 
booming real estate. 
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An immigrant from Roumania, six and a half years ago, forty- 
three years of age, became a grocery salesman, earning $1,250 per 
year. His family of eight live in a five-room apartment whose rent 
is $21.00 a month. His oldest son of twenty-one earned $450 a 
year as a stock clerk and the next oldest child, a daughter of 
nineteen, $400 working at silk waists. The total family income 
was estimated to be $2,100 per annum. 

We thus see poor and well-to-do living side by side, the former 
feeling unable to move from a crowded district, because they must 
be within walking distance of their work, the latter often unwilling 
because they have an established trade as shop keepers. However, 
from these latter there is a constant shifting to other districts. , 

There is a growing diversity of occupations. It has been indi- 
cated that the raw immigrant when he first arrives here often 
becomes either a worker in the needle industries, or a peddler, 
and the new arrivals constantly fill the gaps left open as the more 
energetic and better equipped rise to superintending or employing 
positions. 

The sons do not follow in the footsteps of the fathers. They 
_ become clerks, salesmen and professional men. They add to the 
ranks of the teachers, lawyers, physicians and dentists. They are be- 
coming prosperous business men. 

The daughters, too, go to work, in many instances, to eke out 
the family income. The immigrant girls enter the shops and fac- 
tories, the girls born on American soil go into offices as clerks, 
bookkeepers and stenographers, or they enter stores as saleswomen, 
buyers and the like, or they become milliners and dressmakers. 

It is true that the Jewish immigrant does not become a street 
laborer, a railroad worker, or a miner, as is the case with the Italian 
or Slav immigrant. But he does fill other economic wants. Some 


evidence of this is shown in the record of the Industrial Removal 


Office, whose business it is to place Jewish immigrants, particularly 
from New York City, in other sections of the country. The report 
of this office for 1907 has a detailed account as to occupation for 
4,500 wage earners, out of a total of 7,586 persons sent out during 
that year. There were 546 wood-workers, such as carpenters, cab- 
inetmakers and wheelwrights; 350 metal workers, such as iron, 
brass and copper workers, tinsmiths and blacksmiths; 372 in the 
building trades, such as painters, plumbers, locksmiths and brick- 
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layers; 48 in the printing trade ; 888 in the needle industries ; 265 in 
the leather trade; 45 tobacco workers. There were also 87 in man- — 
ufacturing skilled trades of various sorts; 68 in non-manufacturing | 
skilled trades ; 32 farmers; 157 dealers; 101 office and professional 
help; 50 peddlers, and 1,523 unskilled laborers. 

The Industrial Removal Office has established a chain of 
agencies in a large number of towns and cities throughout the Union, © 
and year by year it helps to place men in occupations where their 
chances of economic success seem to be better than in the seaboard 
cities. 

Another movement towards distribution and diversification is 
represented by the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, 
with headquarters in New York City, and the Jewish Agriculturists’ 
Aid Society of America, with headquarters in Chicago, the one help- 
ing men to become farmers east and the other west of the Missis- 
sippi. The former organization has ascertained the existence of 
2,409 Jewish farmers occupying 2,161 farms in the United States. 
Of these, the largest numbers are distributed as follows: 684 
farmers in New York State, 500 in New Jersey, 461 in Connecticut, © 
204 in North Dakota and 126 in Massachusetts. Mr. L. G. Robinson, 
manager of the first-named society, is of the opinion that there are 
considerably more Jewish farmers than his records show and would 
not be surprised if the number were twice as great. It should be 
explained that some of the farmers must depend upon some other 
occupation to make up their incomes. 

The Baron de Hirsch Fund stimulates and supports various 
activities for trade and technical development, and local Jewish 
organizations in several cities are likewise engaged. As a result, 
schools for skilled trades have been established, and agricultural 
and industrial enterprises have been furthered, all making for a 
greater diversity of occupation among the Jewish population. . 

Hundreds of thousands of the Jewish immigrant population, _ 
then, are molding themselves into the American nation, the first 
generation working in clothing, cloak and cap factories, others as 
peddlers and mechanics, the more sophisticated portion going into 
real estate and manufacturing and employing on a large scale; a 
younger generation entering into a variety of businesses and pro- — 
fessions. We see them as teachers in schools and colleges, as mer- 
chants and manufacturers, as civil service employees, as workers in. 
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stores and in mechanical trades. We see them on isolated farms of 
the far west, making homes for themselves, as well as on the lands 
of the east. We see them all over the country in cities, big and little, 
getting a foothold, performing some useful, economic purpose. We 
see them a pushing, growing, thriving element—the poor, low- 
earning, struggling along on incomes of $10.00 a week or less for 
the entire family ; the better-to-do with higher salaries ; professional 
men with comfortable incomes; and wealthy manufacturers, mer- 
chants and bankers, having incomes running into the tens of thous- 
ands. Here we have all the elements of a vigorous, progressive 
people. 
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Concerning labor and wages much has been written and more 
will be written, because they have begun to assume great importance 
in social economy and contemporary politics. As we cannot discuss 
all phases of them in an article of a few pages, we shall treat the 
condition of labor in France with regard to three points only, the 
organization of labor, the rate of wages, and the cost of living. 


’ I. 
In France, as in other manufacturing countries, great changes >| 
have taken place in the organization and condition of the laboring 
class, particularly during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
These changes are closely connected with a series of events which 
have fundamentally altered the economic condition of the world: 
the sudden increase in the gold supply, the progress of machine 
industry, the development of railways, particularly of international 
lines, the transformation of navigation by the application of steam 
and the use of iron in shipbuilding, the creation of a world-wide 
network of telegraph and cable lines, the extension of colonial pos- 
sessions and the opening of new countries to commerce. To these 
causes must be added in France the establishment of universal suf- 
frage, in 1848, which made labor questions the order of the day in 
politics, under imperial as well as under republican government. 
Indeed, before 1848, no law in favor of the working class had been 
put into effect, excepting the law of March 22, 1841, on child labor 
in industrial establishments, which was hardly anywhere enforced. 
During the second Republic, from 1848 to 1851, there was a sudden 
outbreak of plans for social reform, inspired by the socialist or 
philanthropic theories of the day, and several laws were passed by 
the Constituent Assembly, or by the Legislative Assembly, concern- 
ing boards of arbitration, apprenticeship, societies for mutual aid, 
poor relief in Paris and old-age pensions. The Second Empire did 
(407) 
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not forget that it owed its existence to popular vote, and, although 
exercising dictatorial power, gave a more democratic turn to eco- 
nomic legislation than the monarchy had done. It developed mutual 
aid societies; it abolished certain obsolete restrictions on trades of 
butchers and bakers in Paris; it struck out of the civil code an 
article which made employer and employee unequal before the law. 
The most important law of this kind was that of May 25, 1864, 
which removed from the penal code the crime of combination, 
although maintaining the penalities for violence committeed by 
strikers. 

After the re-establishment of the Republic, the theory of uni- 
versal suffrage was generally accepted, and since the election of 
M. Grévy to the Presidency (January 30, 1879) the Republican 
party has been in power. The government has inclined more and 
more to the Left; since the ministry of Waldeck-Rousseau (1899) 
radicalism has been dominant in Parliament, and the influence of 
socialism has increased. 

In consequence, labor legislation has multiplied. A law had 
been passed on May 19, 1874, regulating the employment in industry 
of children and of women under age. Under the Presidency of 
Grévy primary education. had first been made free by law (June 16, 
1881) and compulsory (March 28, 1882). Later came a third law 
(October 30, 1886) making education secular in the public schools ; 
and a very important law (March 21, 1884) legalized the existence 
of organizations of laborers and employers. 

Under the Presidency of Carnot many important laws were 
enacted, beginning with that of July 2, 1890, which repealed the 
requirement of the workman's book. The law of November 9, 1892, 
besides re-enforcing the system of protection for women and children 
in industry, fixed their maximum labor day at ten hours. The act 
of December 27, 1892, provided for conciliation and voluntary arbi- 
tration; that of July 12, 1893, dealt with the health and safety of 
factory workers; that of July 15, 1893, granted free medical aid; 
that of June 29, 1894, provided pensions for miners; that of April 
1, 1898, regulated mutual aid societies; that of April 9, 1898, pro- 
vided indemnity for industrial accidents. The law of March 30, 
1900, made the length of the working day ten hours, not only for 
women and children, but also for men in trades where they work 
with women or children. 
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Labor and Wages in France 
Under the Presidency of M. Loubet the law of July 1, 1901, 
assured general freedom of association, although still submitting 
religious associations to some restrictions. In 1905 (July 13) finan- 
cial aid was provided for the destitute, the aged and incurables. 
Under the Presidency of M. Falliéres legislation was passed 
(July 13, 1908) requiring the observance of a weekly rest-day; 
Parliament has continued to discuss the proposed bill for pensioning 
workingmen, which has been pending for more than fifteen years, 
and upon which the two houses are far from being in agreement. 
We cannot pass any general judgment upon these laws, of 
which some afford needed protection, as of children in industry, 
while others hinder work and the increase of wealth. Such legisla- 
tion grows out of the system of economic intervention, that is, gov- 
ernmental protection of wage earners, especially industrial workers, 
and administrative interference in the relations of employer and 
employee. Intervention and liberalism are often directly opposed 
as regards economic questions ; intervention has won greater popular 
favor in France, and consequently has become the dominant theory 
in Parliament to-day, as is easily seen by the mass of labor legisla- 
tion enacted during the ascendency of the Republican party. = 


II. 


Combinations existed in France before 1884, but they had no 
legal sanction. The law of March 21, 1884, gave them legal recog- 
nition: ‘Article I, Combinations or professional associations of 
persons practicing the same or allied occupations, may be freely 
organized without governmental authorization.” “Article II, Pro- 
fessional combinations have exclusively for their aim the study and 
defense of economic, industrial, commercial and agricultural inter- 
ests. Political and religious questions are forbidden them.” 

The three kinds of organizations, employers’ associations, trade 
unions and agricultural associations, increased rapidly under this 
régime. Mixed unions, combining employers and employees, alone 
had little success. In 1885 there were but 594 legally recognized 
unions ; in January, 1907, there were 12,971 unions, 3,612 employers’ 
associations, 5,322 labor unions, 154 mixed unions, 3,899 agricultural 
associations. The growth of the movement had been not only con- 
tinuous but progressive. In point of membership the labor unions 

; naturally have the lead. On January 18, 1907, they numbered 
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896,012, as against 316,217 members of employers’ associations. 
About 19 per cent of employers are organized and about 26 per 
cent of workingmen are members of unions. There are trades in 
which this proportion is much higher, as, for example, in mining, 
where 65 per cent of the employers and 35 per cent of the miners 
are members of organizations. 

Women up to the present time have taken a much less active 
part than men in this movement; in 1907 there were only 79,260 
women in trade unions and 6,429 in mixed unions. 

The 3,883 agricultural associations numbered 716,530 members 
in 1907. Although largely comprised of land owners and cultiva- 
tors, most of the associations admit farm laborers, or at least 
métayers (share-renters). 

There are also federations of unions, authorized by the law of 
1884. There were in January, 1907, 308 federations (110 employers’, 
187 laborers’ and 11 mixed), comprising 6,173 unions and 1,011,975 
members." 

The unionists, especially those of the labor party, were not 
entirely satisfied with the law of 1884. They claim more extended 
privileges; they protest against Articles 414 and 415 of the Penal 
Code relating to strikes, which punish violence committed during 
strikes. Whatever its purpose, the law of 1884 has produced im- 
portant results, as statistics show. Without doubt, for a long time 
to come, the membership of unions will increase, because the prin- 
ciple of association continues to become more and more a matter of 
course, being, for labor a road to power and for capital a wall of 
defense. 

Are the results good or bad? They are both. One might say 
they were generally good, had not the union so often departed from 
the course which the lawmaker has laid out for it. This organiza- 
tion of labor is new; by means of it the laboring class, as a whole, 
has already gained, and will continue to gain power with which to 
make good its claims. The leaders and enthusiastic supporters of 
unions have found here a financial and social situation which in- 
creases their own importance. Time and again the organized work- 

1 An article from the American Federationist, November, 1908, attributes to labor unions 
3,000,000 members in the United States, 2,500,000 in England and Germany, and 1,500,000 


in France. French statistics for January 1, 1907, show 896,012 members of trade unions and 
316,217 members of employers’ associations 
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ers have been led as a body to adopt policies which they do not 
individually desire, and which they know are not to their interest. 

The employers had formed associations under different names 
before the law of 1884, and they have, perhaps, gained nothing from 
the new system. Their adoption of it has been due less to the 
recognized advantages of association than to fear of the labor 
unions. 

The idea of association seems to imply that of union. However, 
it is evident that, outside of agriculture, the mixed unions, in which 
wage earners and wage payers ought to be able to forward their 
mutual interests, have had but little success. Those which have 
prospered are the associations grouping workers and employers in 
two hostile armies, opposed one to the other, and organized perma- 
nently on a war footing. The group of workers is always disposed 
to encroach on the authority of the employers, to claim more and 
more advantages, and to declare war in order to secure those advan- 
tages. The employers, striving to maintain the statu quo, answer, 
with the lockout, demands which they consider unjustifiable. Such 
a state of things is favorable neither to the increase of wealth nor 
to social harmony. Nevertheless, it must be tolerated for the time 
being, and it is not too much to hope that greater intelligence and 
stability in France will come with experience. The great trade 
unions of England have to-day a more rational program and a 
greater influence in the political and industrial world than they had 
three-quarters of a century ago. 

Contest is not, however, the sole object of organization. Work- 
ingmen have two ways of interpreting and practicing unionism: One 
is, that the union should occupy itself exclusively with the imme- 
diate business of the trade, striving to keep wages from falling and 
finding ways of increasing them, discussing questions relating to 
the personnel of the factory and shop rules, and creating and main- 
taining institutions useful to the members of the unions, such as 
employment bureaus, mutual aid societies, traveling benefits, out- 
of-work benefits and trade instruction. These forms of activity are 
in accord with the provisions of the law of 1884. 

The other interpretation allows the union not only to occupy 
itself with strictly trade affairs, but also to work by systematic agita- 
tion for the breakdown of the existing social order, and thus to 
prepare for a new order of things in which the wage earner and 
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the employer will no longer exist as such, but will be replaced by a 
universal association of workers. This introduces into the trade 
union the very political element forbidden by the law of 1884. The 
so-called yellow unions belong to the first class; to the second, many 
of the red, and especially the revolutionary unions. 

Labor exchanges are the centers of union action. They were 
created not by general law, but by municipal authorization. The 
first was that of Paris, opened in 1887. The placing of workingmen 
is and should be one of their principal functions, yet the 131 ex- 
changes in France secured in 1906 only 62,000 positions for work- 
ers. They are in general under the influence of the red unions and, 
as in the case of the federations, it too often happens that, although 
created for the service of the wage earning class, they tend to be- 
come hotbeds of revolutionary doctrine. 

There are numerous federations having a sense of their eco- 
nomic rights and duties, like the General Book Federation. There 
are others that are filled with revolutionary sentiment and hatred 
of the existing order. 

The red unions in general are imbued with socialistic theories, 
especially of the collectivist or communist type, or with the doctrine 
of anarchy. Considering the directors of industry robbers, who 
through profit are appropriating unjustly part of the product of 
labor, they always oppose them as enemies. They fight not only 
for increased wages and shorter hours, which is legitimate, but they 
favor a reduction of the output of labor during these hours. Thev 
believe that by doing less and leaving more to be done, they compel 
the employer to pay them for more time and to employ those who 
are out of work. It is not only in France that such ideas prevail. 
They advise workmen dissatisfied with their employers to repay 
themselves by sabotage; that is, by wasting raw materials, spoiling 
work and sending out imperfect products, an act which is, in 
reality, very much like theft. The General Federation of Labor is 
to-day the most powerful union in France which professes and 
practices this doctrine. Although holding only socialistic theories, 
it refuses to join the Socialist party in parliament, which it accuses 
of being a bourgeois, phrase-making party. The Federation claims 
to represent only the labor party pure and simple. Its watchword 
is “direct action”; that is, establishment of its standards by strike 
and insurrection against the existing industrial organization. 
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“Unionism,” says the General Labor Federation, “forces the 
laboring class into line of battle. Unionism implies that the work- 
ing class is the only one that can renew the world, and this only if 
it keeps free from bourgeois domination. Laborers are robbed by 
employers who control the armed force of society, but the robbed, 
who have right already on their side, need only unite in order to 
have might also. By employing the general strike they can strangle 
capitalism and substitute voluntary control by producers for capital- 
istic control.” It is in order to wrest power from the employing 
class that the Federation preaches the doctrine of anti-militarism 
and anti-patriotism. Such a doctrine put into practice by “direct 
action” is a constant menace to society. The question of suppressing 
the Federation of Labor for violating the provisions of the law of 
1884 relative to political action has been recently agitated by the 


III. 


The declaration and the management of strikes is one of the 
chief objects of union action. There were, indeed, strikes in France 
before the laws of May 25, 1864, and March 19, 1884, but they have 
increased in number as a consequence of these laws, the first of 
which made combination legal, and the second of which gave the 
strike a legal status. 

From 1871 to 1884 the number of recognized strikes varied in 
different years, from 21 in 1874 to 182 in 1882. From 1893 on, the 
statistics of strikes are almost complete. In 1894, 391 strikes were 
recorded, with 54,576 strikers; in 1906, 1,309 strikes with 432,366 
strikers. This is the maximum. The increase is considerable, but 
it has not been regularly progressive. Ordinarily, strikes increase 
in years of great industrial activity, when the demand for labor 
exceeds the supply, as in 1896; on the contrary, they diminish in dull 
years, when many laborers find difficulty in getting work, and when 
the unions understand that there is no use in asking for increased 
wages. More than a third of all strikes have been due to demands 
for higher wages. Next among causes of strikes come the reduc- 
tion of working hours, the method and regulation of wage payment, 
the dimissal of workingmen, and of foremen. 

From 1900 to 1906 the general outcome of strikes was as 
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37.2 per cent failed. As the labor unions are better organized since 
the law of 1884, arbitration appears to have become more common 
than formerly, but it is questionable whether strikes have actually 
contributed to a general rise of wage-rates. 

However important strikes may be, they involve only a very 
small fraction of the working class. From 1890 to 1899, there were 
on the average only 87,000 workmen engaged in strikes, out of 
5,500,000 industrial workers; that is, a little more than one and a 
half per cent. 

There are two general classes of strikes. The purely trade 
strikes are conflicts between workingmen and one or more employers 
in the same industry, which have a definite object and which usually 
come to an end without attracting public attention. These are much 
the more numerous. Revolutionary strikes which aim to arouse 
society and to prepare by forcible upheaval for the coming of an 
ideal state are, on the contrary, usually disorderly. They often 
cause acts of violence that necessitate military repression. The 
general strike would be an exceedingly revolutionary movement, 
and in fomenting it the General Federation of Labor is a constant 
menace to society. But there has never been such an uprising, and 
it would seem an impossibility to produce a simultaneous strike of 
all wage-earners. 


The next question is, what have been the changes in nominal 
wages since the beginning of the nineteenth century, that is, what 
have been the variations in the sum of money which the workman 
receives as the price of a day’s labor? The four decennial Reports 
on Agriculture, give as the average wages of farm hands in sum- 
mer, 1.42:francs in 1850; 2.77 in 1862; 3.11 in 1882; 2.94 in 1892. 
Thus wages more than doubled from 1850 to 1882, decreasing 
slightly in 1892, a year of general low prices. The statistics of wages 
in industry, although insufficient for the calculation of an exact 
average, are more numerous and more varied than those of agricul- 
tural wages. The following table gives an index number of wages 
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Year. Year. 


1806 


Masons in Paris, for example, earned 3.90 francs for twelve 
hours’ work in 1806; they earned 8.00 francs in ten hours from 
1900 to 1905. In the coal mining industry, from which the govern- 
ment engineers have gathered annual statistics, the average daily 
wage was found to be 2.09 francs in 1884; 3.25 francs in 1872; 4.53 
francs in 1905. 

Statistics of wages in the minor industries in the chief towns 
of the various departments, collected by order of the Minister of 
Commerce, give the following average for the two extremes of the 
series: In 1853, 3.82 francs in Paris, and 2.01 francs in the other 
cities; in 1887, 5.34 francs and 3.17 francs, that is, an increase of 
57 per cent in Paris and of 66 per cent in the provinces. A recent 
investigation has given as the averages, 6.37 francs in 1896 and 6.93 
francs in 1901, in Paris; 3.85 francs and 3.92 francs in the prov- 
inces. From 1853 to 1901 the increase amounts to 81 per cent for 
Paris and to 92 per cent for the provinces. 

The Bureau of Labor regularly receives from the mayors and 
boards of arbitration information which gives these results: First, 
the scale of average wages in the chief towns of the provinces, not 
including Paris, was as follows: In 1853, 1.99 francs; in 1874, 
3.02 francs; in 1906, 4.20 francs. Second, the index numbers of 
wages run thus; Pi 


These different scales must be considered as mere approx- 
imations, since they are the result, not of complete statistics, but of 


2Calculated on 1806 as a basis. 
7 3Calculated on 1900 as a basis. 
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partial information ; nevertheless, they are as nearly accurate as pos- 
sible. They show: First, a general increase in wages from one 
decade to another; second, a slow increase up to 1850; third, a 
rapid increase from 1850 to 1880; fourth, a slower increase since 
1880, synchronous with a general fall in wholesale prices; fifth, a 
retardation of the increase since 1896, this is scarcely perceptible 
on the last scale, to 1905 and more perhaps in 1906 and 1907. To 
sum up, the nominal average wage has more than doubled since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

These averages and these index numbers are composed of very 
diverse elements. For example, in a certain city in 1901, the aver- 
age wage for day laborers was about 2.91 francs, and that for 
carpenters about 5.20 francs, the differences being due to the 
differences of occupation. At Auch, a city with little industry, 
the general average is about 2.52 francs, while it is about 5.79 
francs at Versailles and about 7.50 francs in the department of the 
Seine, the difference being due to locality. A report of the Bureau 
of Labor on the furniture trades shows an average wage of 3.43 
francs for young workers from 12 to 17 years of age; 7.19 francs 
for workmen from 25 to 44 years; 5.93 francs for those over 64, 
the differences being due to differences in age. In the steel indus- 
try in Longwy in 1905 the head firemen earned 8.50 francs to 9.30 
frances a day and the unskilled workers 3.50 to 3.95 francs, differing 
according to the different tasks in the same trade. In general, the 
wages of women do not amount to more than half or two-thirds of 
those of men, the difference being due to sex. 

It is worth noting that the wages of domestic servants who 
seldom form unions and who do not unite in order to strike, have 
increased at least as much as the wages of workingmen, and prob- 
ably even more. The causes of this increase are known. Fromthis 
fact we may draw the conclusion that unionism deludes itself when 
it claims that it is the principal cause of the increase in the rate of 
wages. 

The nominal wage increased greatly during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. This is an undisputable fact, although it is 
impossible to give a precise general measure of such increase, and 
although it differs widely according to place, trade and individual. 

Is the real wage also greater, that is, can the workingman with 
his increased money wage buy more than formerly of the consump- 
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problem is much more complex than the first, and it is not possible 
to do more than to give an approximate solution. 

The problem may be simplified by considering a limited number 
of articles of consumption. The first fact to be noted is that the 
price of bread, an important article of food in the French working- 
man’s family, has fallen rather than risen within the last forty years. 
The second notable fact is that the price of food in general, like that 
of many other articles of merchandise, was on the increase from 
1850 to 1873-1880, then fell until about 1896, and from that year 
until 1907 rose again. 

Since it is impossible in this brief paper to multiply proofs of 
this fact, as is done in my volume entitled “Questions ouvriéres et 
industrielles en France sous la troisiéme République” and in that 
entitled “de Salariat et Salaires’” we will confine ourselves to a few © 
illustrations. 

First is the example of the Lycée of Louis le-Grand, the _ 
accounts of the expenditures of which are reliable and accurate. 
We find there stated the price per unit of each commodity bought 
since 1840, and we have added up the totals for each year. The total 
is 16.63 francs in 1847, before the rise in prices, 18.62 francs in 
1873, following the almost constant annual rise in prices, 16.51 
francs in 1905, following a series of years of falling prices, then a 
rise which brought the total to 18.36 francs in 1906.4 These give, 
it is true, practically wholesale prices, but retail prices follow whole- 
sale, although somewhat irregularly. 

Another proof is found in the work of the statistician Bienaymé 
who very conscientiously studied the problem of prices in Paris, 
computing the cost of living (food) by a tabulation of figures; 
first, from 1830 to 1850, the index numbers fall from 124 to 96; 
second, from 1855 to 1880, they rise from 124 to 156; thirdly, from 
1880 to 1896, they fall to 120. From 1896 to 1900, a period which 
M. Bienaymé has not included in his researches, the index numbers 
have quite perceptibly risen. Likewise the unit price of 88 kinds of 
groceries in common use fell from 111.79 francs in 1881, to 82.54 
francs, and rose again to 106.05 francs in 1908. 


A third proof is found in the extensive statistics collected by 
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the Bureau of Labor in the United States within the past ten years, 
which show an increase, in the same way, of retail prices of food. 

After food, which absorbs from 40 to 60 per cent of his 
family income, sometimes even more in cases of low wages and 
a large family, the next important item of the workingman’s budget 
is rent, including light and heat. Rent has greatly increased in 
Paris, and in large centers generally. It has not increased in small 
towns, whose population has remained stationary, or has diminished. 

The Bureau of Labor has extended this inquiry further; it has 
tried to estimate the cost of food, rent, heat and light, taken alto- 
gether, on the hypothesis that their quality and quantity have not 
varied. If this cost for 1900 is represented by 100, the correspond- 
ing figure for 1906 is 77; for 1850, 86.5; and for 1880, 107. The cost 
evidently rose up to 1880 and then up to 1900 fell. 

The Bureau of Labor has made the following table of com- 
parisons: 


Index Number Index Number 
of Nominal Wages. Year. of Cost of Living.5 


1844-1853 
1864-1873 
1884-1893 


Without claiming for these estimates mathematical precision, 
we may conclude that since 1874, not only has the nominal wage 
increased rapidly, but the real wage, or purchasing power, has 
increased even more. 

These data are not sufficient really to solve the problem; for the 
saying has long been as true of the workingman’s as of the bourgeois 
family, “Living grows dearer.” Certainly one cannot live to-day on 
the same income as sixty years ago. This is due not only to the pos- 
sible fall in the commercial value of money, that is to say its pur- 
chasing power, but also to a certain lessening in the social value of 
money; that is to say, more money is needed to maintain the 
standard of living of any given social group. Wants multiply as the 
progress of industry increases the material means of satisfying them, 
and as increased income makes more complete satisfaction financi- 
ally possible. For example, the food of the workingman in town 
and country has greatly improved, and consequently costs more. 


a. For a fixed amount of food, shelter, rr 8) light. 
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Illustrations of this may be found in Questions ouvriéres et indus- 
trielles en France sous la troisi¢me République. 

The workingman in Sunday clothes might be taken for a 
bourgeois; it was quite otherwise in France seventy-five years ago. 
Traveling by rail is less expensive now than traveling by carriage 
formerly. Yet the workingman’s traveling expenses are much higher 
than formerly, because then they went on foot and moved about much 
less frequently than now. They read little, and did not have their 
pictures taken; to-day they all buy newspapers and have photo- 
graphs, and there are a hundred other occasions for expenditure. 
One observes these changes in domestic economy in comparing the 
average per capita consumption of different periods. The higher 
standard of living must be paid for in all classes of society; this is 
the chief reason for the increased cost of living. 

A family at first appreciates the increase in well being. Soon, 
however, it becomes accustomed to the improvement, and its feeling 
of satisfaction wanes. People are thoughtless in this respect ; what 
they feel most keenly is the diminution of well being, when it 
accidentally occurs. Workingmen have more comfort, but probably 
no more satisfaction in it, because instead of glancing back upon the 
condition of their grandfathers, they keep their eyes fixed on the 
large incomes of their employers, and they are discontented with an 
inequality for the economic cause of which they seek no explanation. 
Hence arises a social unrest, which tends to intensify itself, and 
which is one reason for the success of the socialist propaganda. 

In summing up, we may deduce the following fourfold con- 
clusion respecting the condition of the French workingman. 

First, an increase in nominal wages during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries of varying proportions in various periods. 

Second, a lowering or maintaining of the cost of ordinary _ 
articles of consumption (not luxuries) according to whether the rc 


prices temporarily are low or high. 
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Third, an increase in real wages. 

Fourth, an increase in the cost of living, due to more abundant, 

more refined and more varied consumption. 
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THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM; WITH A REMEDY BY ORGANIZA- 


TION AND TRAINING 
Mr. Sipney Wess, LL.B.,L.C.C., 


Lecturer on Public Administration in the London School of Economics and 
ne Political Science, University of London, England. 

What is called the problem of unemployment has now, in most 
countries of advanced industrial development, become acute. It is 
not that the poverty and distress is worse than before. In the 
United Kingdom, indeed,—thanks to factory acts and trade unions, 
and other instruments for upholding and enforcing a standard of 
life—it is demonstrable that the poverty and distress is far less than 
in 1795 or 1817 or 1841 or 1879, our years of greatest depression. 
But those who suffer are, in all countries, more articulate than they 
used to be. They do not acquiesce in their misery and degradation 
as inevitable. They know, as we know, that the conditions of indus- 
try from which they suffer have been created by our forefathers 
and ourselves, and that they need not have been so created. They 
can at any rate be altered if we so choose. And there is, among 
those who do not suffer, the economists by no means excluded, a 
rapidly growing feeling that the present organization is indefensible, 
and also that it ought not to be defended. There is, in England, a 
growing conviction that the problem of unemployment is now one of 
the principal preoccupations, not only of the legislature, but also 


of the heads of the executive government. ati 
The Problem of Unemployment ie 


I will first state the problem as it appears to me. Any day we 
find, in every large city, almost at all times, a considerable number 
of men actually without wage-earning employment for that day, or 
for many days in succession. At particular seasons of each year 
this number is greatly augmented. In some years it is greater than 
in others. These men are occasionally skilled mechanics, or men 
who have held responsible posts at thirty shillings a week or more, 
but to the extent of 80 per cent at least they belong either to the 
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great army of general laborers, or else to that slightly specialized 
section of it which calls itself “painter” or ‘builders’ laborer.” They 
are predominantly men in the prime of life, mostly between twenty 
and fifty, with wife and children. They have practically no savings 
beyond the scanty contents of a one- or a two-roomed home. 
Whether or not they ought to have saved may be matter for argu- 
ment ; but it is to be noted that the vast majority of them have never 
in their lives earned as much as £40 in any consecutive twelve months 
—a sum which would not, at best, leave much margin after provid- 
ing the housing, food, clothing, and other daily necessaries of the 
family group. There is, in their occupations, hardly ever a trade 
union giving unemployment benefit to which they could have be- 
longed; in fact, no such trade union has ever been able to collect 
from so poverty-stricken a class the shilling or eighteen pence a 
week which any adequate unemployment benefit requires. The fact 
that we have to face is that they do not have savings adequate to 
tide them over periods of unemployment. 

If the community arranges nothing better for these men than 
the “test workhouse” or even the stoneyard, the vast majority of 
them do as the poor law administrators wish and intend them to do, 
namely, struggle on outside—pawning one bit of furniture after 
another, picking up odd jobs, living on the scanty earnings of the 
women, making a shilling or two out of the children’s labor, begging 
here and there, getting help from churches and chapels, children’s 
dinner funds, and so on. Every now and then there are “demon- 
strations of the unemployed” and “Mansion House Funds.” The 
total result is (a) the rapid demoralization in physique and morale 
of a large proportion of the men; (b) chronic semi-starvation for 
the women and children, with the most frightful results in prevent- 
able mortality, disease, and permanent physical impoverishment; 
(c) the reduction of wages to the barest minimum for all the 
unskilled labor class; and (d) the annual recruiting of the army of 
permanent paupers to such a degree as to nullify all attempts to 
reduce its total by the wisest curative treatment. I believe this to 
be one main reason why the number of paupers does not decrease. 
These results, which are always going on, are alike so patent and so 
invariable, at once so costly and so injurious to the community as a 
whole, that it is, in my opinion, worth spending almost any sum, 
and taking any amount of trouble, to remedy the evil. 
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How to Approach the Problem 


The salient fact that emerges from the experience and studies 
of the problem during the last twenty years is the comparative un- 
importance, from a statistical standpoint, of the popular figure of 
the skilled artisan thrown out of work by the introduction of new 
machinery or other industrial changes, or the man dismissed because 
of his gray hairs. The conditions with which we have to deal are 
not spasmodic or exceptional, but chronic. They concern, not indi- 
viduals alone, but a whole class. The evil is not even measured by 
the extent to which the aggregate volume of employment—the total 
demand for wage labor—waxes and wanes from month to month 
or from year to year. Even in the best times there are tens of 
thousands of men in the conditions that I have described. The total 
number exposed to these conditions can scarcely be estimated, but 
it is plainly many times larger than the difference between the 
aggregate totals employed at the best of times and at the worst of 
times. 

The evil to be grappled with is, in fact, not the loss of perma- 
nent situations by the particular men who are found to be out of 
work, for the vast majority of them have never held such situations. 
It is the casual nature of the employment that, even at the best of 
times, is afforded to the whole class, of whom they are only an 
accidentally selected sample. Though there are among the crowd 
some men who are really suffering from being thrown out of regu- 
lar and continuous employment, and who quite reasonably aspire 
to get back again into durable situations, these can at present neither 
be accurately distinguished nor effectively helped, because of the 
crowding of the others, who are immeasurably more numerous. 
What is depressing and destroying the lives of these others is not 
unemployment in the ordinary sense. The social problem which 
is presented, for instance, by the Liverpool dock laborers, is as 
grave on the days when they get work as it is on the days when 
they get none—that is to say, we have to take into account not 
only the particular 10 per cent who may be starving to-day, but 
also the other 90 per cent who will quite certainly be equally 
destitute some other week in the year, or some other year of the 
trade cycle. No scheme dealing only with the sample of the whole 
that happens to-day to be without work can ever be of any real use. 
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It is the chronically intermittent character of the employment of — 
the whole class for which we must find some remedy. What we | 
have primarily to deal with is, as it is rightly put by Mr. Beveridge, 
whose studies on this question constitute, in my judgment, one 
of the most important achievements of economics of this decade, not 
so much unemployment as “under-employment.” 


Casual Labor 


It is the existence of this large class of men living on casual 
employment—getting a day’s work here and there, occasionally 
working four or five days in a week, and then perhaps only four or 
five days in a month—that both intensifies the evil of unemployment 
and renders nugatory all kinds of “relief work.” It intensifies the | 
evil, because as Mr. Beveridge has shown, reliance by individual 
employers on casual labor creates little crowds of surplus labor at 
each dock gate, by each wharf, even around each builder’s fore-— 
man—each crowd waiting wholly or mainly for jobs from that — 
particular source. It is to the interest of each such employer to have © 
waiting for his jobs any moment a crowd large enough to get 
through the maximum amount of work that he is ever likely to 
need to get done. Thus there are now collected on the Thames and 
the Mersey, at Bristol and at Newcastle, at Glasgow and at Hull, 
not merely enough casual laborers to supply the maximum needs 
of the busiest day of the port as a whole, if all the needs were com- 
bined, but enough to supply the aggregate total of the separate — 
maxima that the several employers may, on many different days, 
individually require. What is true of dock and wharf labor is 
true to a greater or less extent of the slightly specialized manual 
labor employed by the builders and the contractors for engineering 
works, of the workers in practically all the seasonal trades, of the 
outworkers in the clothing and furniture trades, and, in fact, in all 
industries in which there is not a definite regular staff, filling | 
permatient situations. The result of this excess is that the 
casual employment is rendered even more intermittent and “casual” 
than it need be. Moreover, so long as there exists this huge army 
of laborers who never are “employed” in any regular situation, 
every attempt to provide for the comparatively few skilled mechan- 
ics displaced by machinery, etc., the steady man who has lost a 
situation at twenty-five shillings or thirty shillings a week, through io. 
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that turn up occasionally at the distress committees, is doomed to 
failure. The practically inexhaustible flood of casual laborers 
flows in and swamps the register, swamps the relief work and 
swamps everything else that a despairing distress committee at- 
tempts. And this series of stagnant crowds of casual labor is 
apparently getting larger and more casual in its character. 


Organization of Casual Employment 


Thus it is a necessary preliminary to any useful action for 
“the unemployed,” in the strict sense, that there should be some or- 
ganization of casual employment. After much consideration of 
the problem and of the various suggestions made, I have come to 
the conclusion that the following plan offers a practicable remedy, 
and, as far as I can see, the only practicable remedy. I owe this 
plan mainly to the discoveries and stimulating suggestions of 
Mr. Beveridge; but he has, I believe, not yet worked out his own 
ideas to the extent that I am now taking them. In any case he has 
no responsibility for my proposals. 

We must postulate, to begin with, the great desirability, from 
the standpoint of the community, of putting an end to all “casual” 
or intermittent employment of wage labor if we could do so, 
because of its social effects. No housekeeping can stand a de- 
moralizing uncertainty as to whether the week’s income will be 
five shillings or five and twenty. I do not believe that if industry 
were at all deliberately organized on a large scale, an abolition of 
casual employment would be impossible. But stopping short of a 
legal prohibition of a method of hiring labor which is demonstrably 
quite as injurious to the community as was the truck system, we 
may reasonably ask those employers who continue to adopt it, to 
submit to some restrictions calculated to reduce the social evil that 
they undoubtedly cause. I propose that it should be made legally 
compulsory on employers, being persons carrying on industrial or 
commercial operations for profit, either to guarantee a minimum 
period of employment—which might be put at a month—subject, 
of course, to the power of dismissal of any particular individual 
for misconduct, and even to the arbitrary replacement of one man 
by another if desired; or in the alternative, in so far as they are 
unable or unwilling to offer employment for a month, then to hire 
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such labor as they want, whether for a job, a day, or a week, 
exclusively through the public labor exchange. 

I propose the development of the existing labor exchanges 
in London and those of the distress committees elsewhere into 
a complete national system; with offices opened exactly where most 
convenient to employers for instance, actually inside the dock 
gates, or at the principal wharves, or at any other places where 
sudden demands for labor occur. Office hours should be kept as 
required. The exchanges should be ready, for instance to supply 
laborers at five in the morning, and should be telephonically inter- 
connected, and organized up to the maximum efficiency. As there 
would be no other opportunity of getting casual employment at all 
with the possible exception of the odd jobs offered by private persons, 
not engaged in business ; and even these we may hope to diminish, it 
would not be necessary to make it legally compulsory on the laborers 
to enrol themselves at the labor exchanges, except under circum- 
stances to be hereafter described. Nor would it be necessary 
legally to prohibit the existence of other agencies for filling situa- 
tions. As employers would be forbidden to use them for casual 
labor, such agencies would automatically cease to compete with 
the public labor exchanges, and would have, perforce, to confine 
themselves to filling such situations of at least a month’s duration 
as might be offered to them. 

This plan, it will be seen, reduces to a minimum, the proposed 
restriction on the employer, or the interference with his business. 
It would cause him absolutely no increase of expense. In so far 
as he can offer regular employment of a month’s duration, he is 
not affected at all. Even for casual labor, he remains as free 
as before to hire it by the job or by the day only, for as short a 
period as he chooses. He will have at his disposal all the men in the 
whole town who are not already engaged. He may have his own 
choice of men, assuming that they are momentarily disengaged. 
He may ask for this man or that; he may keep his own list of 
“preference men ;” he may send for ten or a hundred men in order 
of his preference, or send merely for so many men without naming 
them. He may even bargain privately with the man of his choice, 
and virtually secure him beforehand, provided that he lets the 
formal hiring take place through the labor exchange. All that 
he is forbidden to do is, at any time or under any circumstances, 
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to take on casual labor otherwise than through the labor ex- 
change. 

The result to the laborer living by casual employment will 
be that he will find effectively open to him, not merely the particu- 
lar demand for labor of this or that wharf, or this or that foreman, 
on which he has been in the habit of waiting, but the whole aggre- 
gate demand of the town. We may assume that the policy of the 
labor exchange would be, subject to any preferences expressed 
by employers, so to distribute the available men, and so to dovetail 
the engagements offered to each of them, as to secure to each man 
who was employed at all five or six days’ work in every week. 
In so far as this was achieved, we should have done for casual 
labor what has been done for skilled nurses in most large towns 
by the various nurses’ institutes, etc., and for the members of the 
corps of commissionaries in London, namely, combined freedom 
to the employer to hire only for a job, with practical continuity 
of work to the person employed. a, 


Existing Precedent 

It is interesting to find that there exists, in the United Kingdom, 
for one important industry, not only a highly organized National 
Labor Exchange, but also compulsion on the employers to use it. 
For nearly half a century there has been maintained by the govern- 
ment, in every port of the United Kingdom, what is called the 
Mercantile Marine Office. Here alone may the engagement of 
seamen, firemen, cooks, and other members of a ship’s crew take 
place. At the 150 such offices, masters and shipowners go to meet 
the disengaged men, pick out those they wish to engage, and sign 
contracts with them before a government officer. The system 
works smoothly and well, and gives rise to no complaint. It is 
significant that there are practically no seamen to be found among 
the unemployed in distress. They alone enjoy the advantages of 


a National Labor Exchange. 


Ascertainment of the Surplus 


There will remain, after the labor exchange has met all the 
demands upon it, a residuum of men, who are demonstrably not 
wanted at that moment in that place. This “surplus labor” 
will be a varying amount from day to day. Some of it will be 
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needed to meet the periods of increased demand for labor—the 
“wools” and the “teas” at the docks, the pressure on the railway 
companies at the holiday seasons, the extra postmen at Christmas, 
the “glut men” at the custom house, the curiously regular irregu- 
larities of the printing and bookbinding trades, the increased de- 
mand in winter by the gas companies on the one hand and the 
theatrical industry on the other, the spring rush on painters and 
builders’ laborers, on dressmakers, and trouser-finishers, and 
so on. But we shall be surprised to find how easy it will prove 
after a year or two’s experience to forecast these requirements 
for the town as a whole; and, very possibly, how comparatively 
small is the variation in the aggregate volume of employment for | 
unskilled and casual labor of one day or of one month, or of one 
season of the year compared with another. What remains to be — 
discovered is how far the different sporadic demands can be satis- 
fied interchangeably by the undifferentiated labor that is available. 
Complete interchangeability of labor and complete dovetailing 
of situations may, of course, not be possible. But probably it 
would become every year more practicable; and it will obviously 
be part of the educational training, to be now described, to promote 
a more complete interchangeability. 

The labor exchange would, of course, not confine itself to 
filling situations in the ranks of casual employment, or from among 
those whom it had to support. It would receive, and in every way 
encourage, voluntary applications from employers for labor of 
better grades, for durable situations; which it would do its best to 
fill from the best of those whom it had on its register. 

When the whole of the anticipated requirements of each town 
are provided for, it should be the duty of the various labor exchanges 
to communicate with one another as to the actual or anticipated 
requirements of other towns. Just as all the labor exchanges in 
one town would report, day by day, and even, telephonically, hour 
by hour, to a central office in that town, from which they would 
all be advised as to the localities where additional men were required, 
so the labor exchanges of all the different towns in the United — 
Kingdom would report, at least once a day, to the Ministry of 
Labor, stating (a) what surplus labor they had, and (b) how 
much of it was needed for the proximate local requirements; or, 
on the other hand, (c) what shortage of labor they had, or ex- — 
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pected to have. Particular labor exchanges could then be put 
telephonically in direct communication with each other, either with 
a view to filling particular situations or with a view to an offer, 
to those laborers who were disengaged, of the chance of migration 
to the town in which additional labor of any particular sort was 
required. It might well be part of the help afforded by the state 


_ to make this mobility possible by advancing any necessary railway 


fares. 


Treatment of the Surplus 

Theoretically, as Mr. Beveridge quite logically insists, it is 
not necessary for the labor exchange to do anything more than 
organize, for the common benefit of employers and men, just what- 
ever private demand for casual labor happens at the moment to 
exist. But it is, in my opinion, politically impossible to stop at this 
point. The hundreds of thousands of casual laborers would in 
that case bitterly resent being deprived of their present gambling 
chance of getting situations for themselves. They would still 
more resent the dovetailing of chances which, whilst securing 
practical continuity of work to some men, left others without any 
at all. Public opinion would support them in this resentment. 
It is therefore, in my judgment, an essential part of the plan that 
there should be full and frank public provision for the residuum for 
whom the labor exchange can find no employment. The men 
and their families have to be fed somehow. Nothing can be more 
costly to the state than the way in which they are now fed, nothing 
more destructive of character and health, nothing more demoraliz- 
ing to the community. We are already driven—first, in the form 
of “labor test” relief by the boards of guardians during the whole 
of the last seventy years, and now in the various activities of the 
distress committees—to provide for these men and their families 
out of the public funds. Instead of doing this unscientifically and 
wastefully, because on no well-thought-out and deliberate plan, 
it would be far better for the community, and less demoralizing 
for the men, and, possibly, in the long run, even less costly to the 
state, to put the matter on a systematic basis. 

I propose that the residuum of labor—the laborers for 
whom no employer can be found by the labor exchanges—should 
be given, without stigma of pauperism, or any attempt to pre- 
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vent them from applying, full maintenance in return for training. 
It is necessary to keep them; it is necessary that they should not 
have their time on their hands; it is necessary to make these days 
of waiting less pleasant to them than days of employment. It 
follows, from the nature of the case, that there is no room here for 
any sort of “relief works” or “labor test.” We shall know that 
they cannot secure private employment. Moreover, the residuum 
of laborers, whom all the employers in the town have preferred to 
leave to the last, will inevitably be men of relatively inferior 
physique, relatively bad physical condition, relatively unsatisfactory 
habits, and relative lack of skill, whom it would be absurdly 
extravagant and ridiculous to engage to do public work at wages. 
To create artificial work at wages for them would, in fact, be to 
defeat the whole object of the proposed organization. These par- 
ticular men—the residuum, be it remembered, of a far stricter 
selective process than any one distress committee can now apply— 
must be regarded as temporarily “out of condition” for useful work. 
They would, in fact, almost invariably be found eminently suitable 
subjects for physical, mental and technological “remedial drill” 
with a view to bringing them up to a higher standard of productive 
efficiency. Any improvement which it may be found possible to 
effect in them must not be expected in itself to prevent their future 
“unemployment” or “underemployment’’—that will not be the object 
of the training, and it will only mislead the public to advocate it 
on that ground. Whilst the training will be useful in itself to the 
community, as well as to the men themselves, its real object in the 
scheme is (a) to occupy the men’s time, in order to prevent the de- 
moralization of idleness; (b) to supply the necessary deterrent ele- 
ment, so that the men may find their periods of unemployment 
less “pleasurable” than their periods of employment at wages. This 
deterrent element would be found in taking from them, for the 
whole day, not only all indulgence in alcohol, but also all leisure 
for idle gossip. They would sacrifice rather more of their liberty 
whilst they were in training than if they were in employment at 
wages, and they would get no beer. 


Training the Surplus Laborer 


I propose, therefore, that there should be attached to the 
c . ization series of graduated training es- 
labor exchange organization a grad | 
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tablishments of different kinds, partly day and partly residential, 
to which all those men should be relegated for whom no em- 
ployment could be found, other than those who had insured them- 
selves, as hereinafter described, against this contingency, or who 
possessed other means of subsistence for themselves and _ their 
families. If they refused to submit to this training they would get 
no relief of any kind; they would be liable to be proceeded against 
as rogues and vagabonds; and they could be committed to the 
penal settlement or to prison. In return for putting in their whole 
time at the training establishments, and submitting to the necessary 
regimen and discipline, the men would be fully fed and adequately 
clothed when necessary, but would be paid no wages or pocket 
money, whilst adequate home aliment would be granted for the 
support of their families under suitable conditions. 

I visualize these training establishments for the unemployed 
as graduated and specialized in various ways, as experience may 
dictate. There will be (a) central labor depots, in close pro- 
pinquity with the principal labor exchange, for what I may call 
the first-class reserve of the industrial army; (b) day training 
depots of various kinds, for the second-class reserve; (c) farm 
colonies, of at least three different grades, adapted to the needs of 
the real surplus, which may be found not to be wanted in the towns 
at all; (d) religion and philanthropy, and (e¢) a penal settlement, to 
which the recalcitrant and the incorrigibly idle would find themselves 
committed by the magistrates. 


(a) Central Labor Depot 


Let us consider these somewhat more in detail. It might well 
be the best of the surplus laborers selected for physique, regularity 
of conduct, and intelligence, who would each day be kept within 
call, ready to meet not only the already notified demands of em- 
ployers, but also unexpected sudden requirements. For this section, 
who may be regarded as the first-class reserve, we may imagine the 
utilization of the existing trade schools within the town, the pro- 
vision, near at hand, of lecture rooms, gymnasia, and reading 
rooms; and the organization of suitably alternated technical classes, 
physical exercises, plain meals without alcohol, lectures and drill, 
so as to absorb the whole day. This constant attendance and con- 
tinuous mental occupation is essential. From these centers would 
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be fetched, hour by hour, such labor as was demanded from any 
part of the town. At present it stands about at street corners, 
loafs in and out of the beerhouses, and, in an atmosphere of con- 
genial gossip, goes rapidly to seed. 
(b) Day Training Depot 7 
_ But there would be another contingent of men for whose ser- 
vices there would be no probable demand that day, or even that 
week or that month—men who would be demonstrably inferior in 
physique or qualifications to the selected first class, and who needed 
more improving in body or mind. Some of these might be sent 
to specific technical schools for particular forms of training, ex- 
pected to extend over a few weeks, or even a few months, but 
liable always to be interrupted if there came an abnormal demand for 
labor, when the labor exchange would send for them. Others 
would go to the general training depots, where they would have to 
attend from 6 a. m. to 9 p. m.—the object being to absorb their 
leisure and organize their whole waking life—for a properly varied 
curriculum of gymnastics and drill, trade classes and stimulating 
lectures, swimming and organized games, interspersed with good, 
plain meals, and no alcohol—the whole dictated by a consideration 
of what is calculated most to increase their physical and mental 
efficiency. This absorption in varied mental and physical occupa- 
tions of the entire day is essential. Their wives and families, to 
whom they would return at night, would receive home alment 
sufficient for their subsistence. 


Possibly at some future time, we should find that there was no 
further surplus labor in the towns than what could advantageously 
be relegated for the slack season to these day training depots. 
But for the present at any rate, as the result of any success in 
“dovetailing” various forms of intermittent employment, we should 
undoubtedly have a clear surplus for which the town had no use. 
Moreover, there would always be particular men to be prepared for 
country work, or for emigration. Thus, though the farm colony 
on a large scale may be only a temporary need, there will probably 
always be room for a certain amount of training accommodation 
of this kind. But this, too, should be organized and _ regarded 
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strictly as educational training and discipline, not as providing 
employment. The choice of work should be dictated by its educa- 
tional effect on the men, not by its profitableness. Maintenance 
should be given, together with home aliment for the family, but no 
wages. There might be grades of farm colonies; some very rough 
and physically laborious, others specializing in fruit culture and the 
finer sorts of market gardening. Men could be moved upwards or 
downwards, as their conduct and character required, and there 
might have to be provision for ‘“incurables’—men found really 
incapable of satisfying any employer, but neither physically ill 
nor morally vicious—for whom, as for the sane epileptics, who con- 
stitute an exactly analogous class, we can do no better than keep 
them in segregation in the country at such light and easy jobs as 
they can perform. 


(d) Religion and Philanthropy 


In this connection there would be great opportunity for making 
use of the fervor and zeal of philanthropy and religion. The great- 
est results in the way of the reclamation and training of individuals 
have always been achieved by religious organizations. It may well be 
wise for the state to make a greatly increased use, with proper in- 
spection of farm colonies, and similar settlements and homes con- 
ducted by religious and philanthropic committees, for such of the re- 
siduum as may be willing to be sent to them in preference to the gov- 
ernment establishment. It may well be for all that important side of 
training that is implied in the strengthening of moral character, the 
building up of the will, the power to resist temptation, and the form- 
ation of regular habits, the most effective instruments are a degree 
of love and of religious faith that a government establishment with 
a civil service staff may not always be able to secure. The Minis- 
try of Labor would therefore be well advised to let the denomina- 
tions and the philanthropists have all the scope that they can take, 
and only to establish such additional government farm colonies as 
are found needful to supplement private effort. This private 
effort could be subsidized by payments for each case, as has long 
been done for a whole generation in the reformatory schools, and as 
is now being done in inebriate houses. 
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(e) Penal Settlement 


At the base there must evidently be a penal settlement, with 
whatever drastic disciplinary treatment as may be found most cura- 
tive. But I suggest that the object must always be to raise and stim- 
ulate, never to depress. The principle adopted ought to be that of the 
indeterminate sentence, subject to a fixed maximum. Every person 
committed should be committed for as long a period as may prove 
necessary. He should stay there until he had given to the authori- 
ties of the settlement reasonable assurance of being reformed in 
body and mind. He should aways know that he could emerge just 
as soon as he was able to give that reasonable assurance, when he 
would rise to the farm colony, and through the various grades of 
farm colony to the day training depot, and so back to the central 
labor depot and the chance of a regular situation—subject, of 
course, to being degraded and again committed every time he 
lapsed. There would be great advantages in transferring all 
prisoners to the penal settlement for the latter portions of their 
sentences, instead of merely discharging them on ticket-of-leave or 
otherwise, in order that they, too, may have, first of all, a secure 
provision of subsistence in return for labor, some industrial train- 
ing, and then a real opportunity of rising to the ranks of honest 
employment. An analogous working arrangement between prison 
and labor exchange is apparently acting well in Illinois. 


State Aid to Provident Insurance Against Unemployment 


It might be undesirable, even if it were politicaily possible, to 
propose a national organization of labor exchanges, with mainte- 
nance to the unemployed in return only for further training, except 
side by side with an offer of encouragement to the workmen to 
make themselves, by provident insurance, independent of the whole 
machinery. Such insurance against unemployment is at present 
provided by some of the trade unions, and scarcely at all by any 
other institutions. At present, however, only about a third of the 
total of two million trade unionists, and none of the ten or twelve 
million non-unionists, are insured against unemployment, “out-of- 
work benefit” being provided only by the trade unions in the more 
skilled and better paid trades, which alone are able to afford the 
necessary premium. For instance, neither the bricklayers nor the 
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stonemasons, though very skilled workmen, have ever been able 
to get beyond the very objectionable “tramping pay.” 

It would be a good investment for the community to aid and 
develop this trade-union insurance against employment by a grant- 
in-aid, calculated, perhaps, at one-half what the trade union paid. 
It would be very desirable to make it a condition of the state-sub- 
sidized “out-of-work pay” that (a) all tramping pay should be 
abolished, and (b) the recipient should be urged and enabled to 
spend some of his idle hours at a technical institute, where he could 
be given instruction in his own trade. The unemployed compositors, 
for instance, who daily “sign the book” at the trade union office in — 
London and draw two shillings, now usually loaf about Ludgate 
Circus on the chance of a job. They are generally men of not the 
highest skill—mostly, in fact, men of very inadequate training and 
range of work. They had far better spend some hours a day at the 
neighboring St. Bride’s Institute, in technical classes, at work on 
those parts of their craft in which they are not proficient. With 
such state subsidy the provision of “out-of-work benefit” would be 
made possible in many of the poorer trade unions. A greatly in- 
creased number of workmen would be induced to insure against 
unemployment. A corresponding relief would be afforded to the 
public organization that had to provide for the unemployed. The 
last excuse for vagrancy would be removed, and it would be put 
within the capacity of every provident artisan but still only of the 
men above the grade of casual laborer, to provide against the 
contingency of unemployment in the method most congenial to 
himself. 

But there is no need to attempt to force this subsidy on 
the workmen’s organizations. The thrifty workman may, in 
fact, be left to do as he likes. So long as he fulfilled all his 
social obligations whilst out of work, whether by means of insurance 
or otherwise, the state need not interfere with him. If he did not 
beg, did not commit a nuisance and did not let his wife and children 
suffer from inanition, he might, if he chose, abstain from enrolling 
himself at the labor exchange; but if he were found begging, or 
tramping without means of subsistence, if his home became unsani- 
tary or his children were reported to be unfed, the first question 
would be, why are you not at the labor exchange? Commission 
of any of these offences, by a man who was not taking this obvious 
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means of fulfilling his social obligations, would, of course, be a 
serious crime. If aman made no provision for the future when the 
state had made this possible for him, he could hardly complain of 
the way in which the state dealt with him for his good when he 
became destitute. Government subsidies of trade-union insurance 
against unemployment will not be rashly declared by any edu- 
cated person to be impossible, because the system actually exists in 
Belgium, in Holland, in Denmark, in Norway, in France, and in 
Germany, with the assent of both employers and trade unions, and 
is rapidly spreading all over the Continent. 


Trade-Union Labor Exchanges 
A further encouragement might well be afforded to the provi- 
dent workman. As a large proportion of the situations in the skilled 
trades are not of the nature of casual employment, but do, as a 
matter of fact, last for a month or more (or could easily be so 
arranged as to do so) it would be in no way necessary for these to 
be filled through the labor exchange. It might even be desirable to 
make arrangements also for the shorter engagements and “casual” 
jobs of the skilled mechanics in such trades to be independently 
organized. It might be well to provide that where a trade union 
giving out-of-work benefit, desired, perhaps in conjunction with an 
organization of employers, to manage its own register of men unem- 
ployed and situations vacant, it would be permitted to do so in close 
connection with the public labor exchange, which would transfer 
to it at once any applications from employers in that trade, and not 
fill any such situations unless and until the special office for the 
trade failed to do so. In this way there would be secured, to those 
workers in any trade who had been provident enough to insure 
themselves against unemployment, a practical preference for all the 
employment that might be offered in that trade. This conjunction 
of the trade-union register of unemployed workmen with the public 
labor exchange cannot be summarily dismissed as impracticable or 
as ruinous to the employer, by anyone who knows what he is talk- 
ing about, for it is in full force in some parts of Germany, and 
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apparently working well. 
The Voluntary Organization of Casual Labor 


Moreover, it would be open to the employers in any particular 
trade to undertake, if they preferred the organization of their own 
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casual employment. The Liverpool shipowners, who now refuse to 
take any trouble to avoid creating a quite unnecessary congestion 
of surplus labor at the Liverpool docks, with the gravest social con- 
sequences, might elect rather than submit to a public labor ex- 
change, to establish such an organization for themselves. Pro- 
vided that they offered continuous employment of not less than a 
month to their men—as a very little organization and a small insur- 
ance premium would enable them to do—they would be free to make 
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their own arrangements. They might, for instance, establish a 
mutual society, which itself engaged the laborers by the month, and 
supplied them to the shipowners as required. They might ,even 
combine both advantages, the mutual society engaging and supply- 
ing the regular corps of men, of the number up to which constant 
employment could be guaranteed and also drawing on the labor 
exchange in any temporary emergency as any individual shipowner 
could also do. 


Transitional Arrangements 


In any comprehensive scheme for dealing with the unemployed 
there are, I believe, two conditions that must be satisfied before it 
will be adopted. One is that the humane public, no less than the 
unfortunate laborers themselves, must have assurance that whilst 
the new and comprehensive scheme is getting under way, there will 
be no cessation or interruption of the provision already made for the 
relief of the unemployed workmen and their families. The other 
is that the scheme shall afford at its other end, some prospect of 
eventually providing, in some permanent way, for the ultimate resid- 
uum of the unemployed. Both these conditions must be met. 


Disposal of the Ultimate Residuum 


The second condition, that the scheme shall afford a prospect 
of eventually providing in some permanent way for the ultimate 
residuum of the unemployed, must now claim attention. At present 
we can do nothing effective for them, because (a) we are not con- 
vinced that there is any such residuum; or, at any rate, (b) we have 
no idea how large it is; and (c) we cannot distinguish it amid the 
crowd of merely “underemployed” casual laborers. But once a 
National Labor Exchange had filled all the demands of employers 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, and had estimated the 
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probable total of their demands in the approaching busy season or 
the opening busy years of the trade cycle the number of the residual 
unemployed would be demonstrated and their personal identity 
established. The ten or twenty thousand men who might then be 
under training in the various farm colonies would be an unmis- 
takable object lesson. The nation would have to make up its mind 
what to do with them. 

It would, for instance, be open to the government, at the 
instance of the Minister of Labor, to decide upon any scheme of 
afforestation, or land reclamation, or road making, or for that 
matter, the calling out of the militia or special reserve for extra 
training, the building of additional battleships or militia barracks— 
being socially desirable, but not commercially profitable undertak- 
ings, which would not otherwise have been started, but which it 
might be worth while undertaking in order to increase the aggregate 

demand for wage labor." 
The government might well resolve, rather than maintain 20- 
000 men in idleness, to give out contracts for such works as have 
been mentioned, with the view of getting that number of men 
into situations. The government would do well not to employ 
the particular 20,000 men who were on its hands, and not even in 
any way to fetter its contractors in their choice of men. All that it 
need do to achieve its object is to put its orders on the market or 
let its manufacturing departments take on more hands, in the usual 
way, so as to increase the aggregate volume of demand for wage- 
labor. Then, with all the safeguards of each employer selecting 
the best men, the residuum on the hands of the National Labor 
- Exchange would be indirectly drawn upon, and might be practically 

absorbed. 

On the other hand, we might come to the conclusion that the 

1It is, I believe, an economic blunder, still current among people otherwise ‘“enlight- 
ened,’ that any such increase in the aggregate demand for labor is, without an increase of 
capital, logically impossible. But, as a matter of fact, the actual demand for wage-labor vis- 
ibly fluctuates considerably in amount without any alteration in the momentary amount of 
capital; and is, in fact, determined largely by states of mind, and made effective by all the 
machinery of credit, both of which can be altered by government action. Moreover, the 
- objection ignores the fact that there is as much capital unemployed and underemployed as 
there is labor. It is then sometimes objected that the cost of any government action, being 
levied as taxes, necessarily causes as great a diminution of private employment as the gov- 
ernment can cause increase. This is to assume—an assumption for which there is no sort 


of economic warrant—that a restriction of the individual consumption of luxuries necessarily 
causes a decrease in the volume of employment equal tothe amount of the retrenchment of 
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20,000 men whom we might find on our hands—or many of them— 
could be best disposed of by settling them on the land that they 
had reclaimed, either as small holders or as co-operative colonists, 
in order that they might produce their own subsistence. . 

Or we might find that these 20,000, or many of them, could 
be best disposed of by being settled on the land in new countries ; 
or merely enabled to emigrate to Canada. Or, again, we might 
decide that if there were 20,000 men standing idle, the time had 
come for a reduction of the general hours of labor—say, half an 
hour a week—sufficient to absorb the surplus labor. 

Probably the nation would use a combination of all these 
methods for particular individuals at particular dates. But not until 
we have demonstrated the existence of a residual surplus by a 
National Labor Exchange shall we be 


in a position to make the 


Utopian” 


Such a plan for dealing with unemployment by the organization 
of casual labor will, of course, be dismissed as “Utopian.” Experi- 
ence shows that this may mean nothing more than that the plan 


will take some years to realize. I will conclude by mentioning 
two instances in which schemes of remedying social evils, that 
seemed wildly “Utopian,” have, even within our own time, come 
about. Less than a century ago the problem of dealing with the sew- 
age of London seemed insoluble. Half a million separate private cess- 
pools accumulated each its own putrefaction. To combine these fes- 
tering heaps into a single main drainage system seemed, to the states- _ 
men and social reformers of 1820 or 1830, beyond the bounds of pos- — 
sibility. We now take for granted that only by such a concentration 
is it possible to get rid of the festering heaps and scientifically render 
innocuous the ultimate residuum. And, to take an even larger prob- 
lem, less than half a century ago, when millions of children in the 
land were growing up untaught, undisciplined and uncared for, it 
would have sounded wildly visionary to have suggested that the 
remedy was national organization. Could there have been anything © 
more “Utopian” in 1850 than a picture of what to-day we take as a_ 
matter of course, the seven million children emerging every morn- 
ing, washed and brushed, from five or six million homes in every 
part of the kingdom, traversing street and road and lonely wood- 
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land, going o’er fell and moor, to present themselves at a given hour 
at their thirty thousand schools, where each of the seven millions 
finds his or her own individual place, with books and blackboard and 
teacher provided ready for him—surely a triumph of the “regimen- 
tation” in which there is the truest freedom? What has been done 
with the London cesspools and the English children can be done, 
if we like, with the casual laborers, and probably in much less time. 
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_—- PRESENT STATE OF LABOR LEGISLATION IN 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND” 


By Victor S. CLark, Pu.D., 
Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C oe 


Many of the labor laws of Australia and New Zealand have 
been borrowed from Great Britain and modified to suit conditions 
in the colonies. These laws present little of special interest to the 
outside student, and with regard to them it is sufficient to say that 
they are abreast the more advanced legislation of the mother coun- — 


try. The one supplementing British experience in the most marked — 
way is the Workers’ Compensation Act, which in New Zealand > 
and several of the Australian states has proved, as in Great Britain, — 
the most beneficial of recent enactments for the protection of labor. — 
But Australasian experience with this statute confirms its value, 

rather than illustrates new features of its operation. In New Zea- 
land the rule of common employment, as affecting an employer's” 
liability for injuries to his workmen, has been entirely abolished. — 

Therefore, in a short paper like the present, we shall profit 
most by confining attention largely to the particular class of laws 
in which New Zealand and Australia have been pioneers—those to— 
prevent strikes and sweating. These are the laws which first come — 
to mind when colonial labor legislation is mentioned; and they cover _ 
the field in which the colonies have the most novel and useful expe- _ 
rience to offer. 

Recently, with the partial failure of the New Zealand act to 
prevent strikes, there has arisen discussion as to what the original — 
purpose of that statute was; and the theory has been advanced that _ 
it was as much intended to prevent sweating as to settle industrial 
disputes. Strike prevention is spectacular and captures public 

interest, so undue stress may have been laid on this function or | 
effect of the various arbitration laws; but there can hardly be ques- _ 
tion that it was indeed the first and principal purpose for which they 
were enacted. It is equally certain that the projector of the New | 
Zealand law hoped and predicted that it would decrease sweating, 
and that these two objects were linked together at the very begin-— 
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ning of this legislation. Shortly after the New Zealand law was 
in operation, Victoria by slightly different machinery undertook 
directly to prevent sweating, and incidentally to provide against 
industrial disputes. The key to the subsequent evolution of these 
two acts and their successors is found in these two dominant 
motives, which here conflicting and there reconciled, have shaped 
the efforts of legislators. 

Students of this subject will recall that the New Zealand arbi- 
tration act was passed in 1894, though it did not immediately go into 
operation, and that the Victoria factories act was amended to pro- 
vide for wages boards two years later. The New Zealand law, 
subsequently adopted with modifications in Western Australia and 
New South Wales, and by the federal government, provided for 
boards of conciliation, and in last resort for an arbitration court— 
consisting of a judge and two lay representatives of employers and 
employees respectively—whose decision is final and has the force 
of law. The old boards of conciliation never proved important, 
and were entirely omitted in the New South Wales act. Before an 
arbitration court, the facts upon which an award is based are deter- 
mined by testimony, as in any other court of law, and rules of legal 
evidence are observed. Trade unions always, and employers 
usually, appear as corporations, and the arbitration acts are what is 
known in the colonies as company law. The awards of the court, 
however, may apply to parties not brought before it during the 
hearings, and thus are legislative in their character. 

The wages boards are composed of a larger number of mem- 
bers, representing equally employers and employees, who are prac- 
tically familiar with the industry in question. They sit under a 
chairman whom they may themselves appoint. There is a separate 
board for each trade subject to the law. These boards are negoti- 
ating bodies; only in exceptional instances is it necessary for them 
to determine facts upon evidence, and their working is not dependent 
on the organization of labor. The findings of the board are binding, 
throughout a limited district, upon members of the particular trade 
affected. Their authority is confined principally to determining 
wages and hours of work; while the arbitration courts have regu- 
lated almost every relation of employers and employees that might 
under any circumstances become an issue in a strike. 

These are some of the more salient distinctions between the 
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two methods of regulating terms of employment at the time these 

laws were enacted. Their subsequent development has been shaped 

by legislation and by judicial decisions. In New Zealand the courts 

first decided that the arbitration judge could grant preference of 

employment to members of trade unions, or enforce the closed shop. 

In Western Australia and New South Wales this power was denied 

the arbitration authorities by the higher courts, though in the latter 

state it had been expressly granted by statute. The federal law 

gives the arbitration court authority to grant the closed shop sub- 
ject to certain restrictions ; but no occasion has yet arisen to test the | 
validity of the statute. In New South Wales the higher courts have 

declared illegal the common rule, by which the terms of an award 
may be extended to employers or workers not appearing as parties 

to the dispute. 

The wages boards, exercising more modest functions, have 
come less into contact with the courts; but they have been equally 
subject to legislative modifications. In Victoria their powers, espe- 
cially over conditions of apprenticeship, have been restricted. A 
court of industrial appeals has been created, resembling in some 
respects an arbitration court. But this higher authority cannot 
supersede the wages boards, as the arbitration court did the boards — 
of conciliation in New Zealand, because disputes cannot be taken 
directly before it without prior decision by the board, and appeals 
are limited to special cases. As yet no tendency is evident to modify 
this legislation for the purpose of specifically prohibiting strikes ; 
but in practice strikes have been about as rare in trades regulated by 
wages boards as in those controlled by an arbitration court. How- 
ever, occupations where the most serious industrial conflicts usually 
occur, such as transportation and mining, have never come under the — 
cognizance of the Victoria law. 

In studying the influence of compulsory arbitration upon strike 
prevention some classification of employments should be made. 
There are great industries, especially those associated directly or | 
indirectly with the public service, where strikes are a public calam-_ 
ity, where labor is usually highly organized, where sweating and _ 
petty industrial oppression are less common, and where the issues — 
in conflict often relate to the larger policies of the labor movement. — 
Such industries are not so likely to be controlled successfully by 
wages boards as are minor trades and factory occupations, where 
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labor, being less able to defend itself by organization, is less aggres- 
sive, and the points at issue relate directly to a living wage and 
reasonable hours of work. 

In New Zealand, most industries, on account of the small num- 
ber employed, belong to this latter category. The attorney-general 
of that colony, in a public address last June, mentioned eighteen 
strikes—of which twelve were in violation of the arbitration law— 
as having occurred during the thirteen years the act had been in 
operation. In these illegal strikes 740 men, all told, were en- 
gaged, an average of only about sixty in each instance. The com- 
parative success of the law is due in no small degree to this fact, 
for we have no reason to suppose that in New Zealand illegal strikes 
involved fewer men than normal strikes. In New South Wales and 
Western Australia no strikes of less than a hundred men have 
occasioned serious embarrassment. But when we come to larger 
industries the story is different. To return to New Zealand, last 
summer the street railways of Auckland, the largest city of the 
colony, were completely tied up by a strike, in defiance of the arbi- 
tration court, on account of a dispute in which wages and hours of 
work played no part. This dispute was finally settled by a special 
commission, just as if no arbitration law had been in force. About 
the same time the street railways of Sydney, New South Wales, 
were stopped by a similar strike, although this system is owned by 
the government. In this case also a settlement was effected inde- 
pendently of, the arbitration law. Twice in Western Australia sev- 
eral thousand lumbermen and sawmill employees have struck in 
disregard of the arbitration act, and in both instances the difficulty 
has been settled by the same means that would be adopted if no 
such law were on the statute books. The history of recent indus- 
trial disputes in the New South Wales coal fields is similar. In a 
word, I am not aware of any dispute between employers and 
employees in the colonies, involving a large number of men and 
reaching a point where, in the United States, one might expect an 
open rupture, that has been settled without going outside the arbi- 
tration act. 

The failure of the law in these cases is due to delay in getting 
hearings more than to any other single cause, and does not involve 
the principle of compulsory arbitration so much as it does the 
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machinery by which it is enforced. Doubtless the presence of such 
machinery has, in cases where both parties were willing to wait 
for a decision, prevented large strikes that otherwise might have 
occurred. But our judgment of the law must rest upon the simple 
facts—up to the present it has not succeeded in preventing strikes 
of a serious character. 

To remedy this weakness of the law, colonial legislators have 
turned to two measures, increasing penalties for striking and pro- 
viding means for speedier hearings. The first New Zealand law 
imposed no penalty for a strike after the court’s decision was given, 
except such as the judge might fix in the award. That is, strikes 
were forbidden by injunction. New South Wales made strikes statu- 
tory crimes, by a special clause of the arbitration law of 1900. Sev- 
eral strikes having occurred in New Zealand within a year or two— 
for workingmen have grown more defiant of the law since declining 
prosperity has prevented further increase of wages—the court kas 
ruled that when a union strikes in violation of an award, it shall 
luse all advantages received through the award, but be held respon- 
sible for all the obligations which the award imposes. A union may 
thus forfeit its existing wage scale and bring in the open shop, with- 
out escaping from the penalties imposed by the court for striking. 
But as lighter punishments have not prevented strikes, parliament 
has recently adopted measures still more Draconic. A late amend- 
ment to the arbitration law makes a worker engaging in, aiding or 
abetting a strike liable to a fine of ten pounds or to three months 
imprisonment; and the employer may be required to deduct the 
amount of the fine from the man’s wages. The union instigating or 
countenancing the offense is subject to a penalty of one hundred 
pounds; and a similar penalty may be imposed on any person 
giving money or other assistance and encouragement to  strik- 
ers. Moreover, a strike is made a continuing offense, and no 
longer ends, as was held under the old law, as soon as it begins. 
Last July the New South Wales act, which had been in force for 
eight years, expired by limitation and was not renewed. A wages 
board law took its place, in order to remedy the serious evils arising 
from delays under the old statute, and by a separate provision 
strikes have been made crimes under heavier penalties than pre- 
viously. Some 500 stone dressers having recently ceased work in 
Sydney, to enforce the dismissal of an unpopular workman, the 
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union officials were fined thirty to forty pounds each, with the 
alternative of imprisonment. 

Not only have wages boards replaced the arbitration court in 
New South Wales, for the purpose of securing speedier procedure, 
but in New Zealand a new law, that went into effect last October, 
requires disputes to be heard before “conciliation councils,”— 
bodies not unlike wages boards—before they can be appealed to the 
arbitration court. Thus the general tendency is to combine the 
better features of the New Zealand and the Victoria methods of 
dealing with terms of employment, taking from each what experi- 
ence has shown to be most useful. 

South Australia and Queensland have recently established 
wages boards, following the example of Victoria rather than of New 
Zealand ; so that since the change in New South Wales the greater 
part of the Australian commonwealth is now under this form of reg- 
ulative legislation. Tasmania is the only state without either an 
arbitration or a wages board law. The tendency, therefore, inclines 
at present towards special boards rather than an arbitration codtt. 

The entire commonwealth is subject to the federal arbitration 
law, which follows in a general way the New Zealand model; but 
this act applies only to inter-state industries, and but two awards 
have been made during the four years since it went into operation. 
One of these applies to the coastal seamen and the other to the 
shearers ; and neither has given rise to questions of peculiar impor- 
tance. 

There is not space to discuss in the way it deserves the influence 
of this legislation upon sweating, further than to say that the courts 
and boards offer what is probably the best machinery yet devised to 
protect women and children workers from industrial oppression. 
The board determinations, varying with each industry, and accommo- 
dating themselves to its peculiar local conditions, are much more 
effective than the hard and fast provisions of a general statute. 
They become, for purposes of enforcement, a part of the factory law 
of the state, applying to the industry in question by consent of its 
own representatives. The minimum wage fixed by the board is 
sometimes evaded; semi-competent workers find it harder to pro- 
cure positions, so that the feeble and aged in a few instances suffer, 
but the general effect of the law has been to increase and equalize 
the pay of those classes of labor least able to obtain fair conditions 
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of employment through their unassisted efforts. And this function 
of the laws appears to be assuming increasing importance in the 
public mind. 

Many interesting questions, political and economic, are opened 
by Australasian experience with this legislation, but they can hardly 
be discussed intelligently without a more detailed account of the 
institutions and the industrial life of the colonies than is here per- 
missible. One should discount extreme statements of the effect of 
these laws. They have not influenced in a marked manner the rise 
and fall of business prosperity or the growth of manufactures. 
Average earnings and the cost of living may both have been 
increased by their influence ; but, if so, opinion will differ hopelessly 
as to whether in equal or unequal ratio. Though the form of these 
acts may change, there is now more reason than ever before to 
think that their fundamental principle of state regulation of indus- 
try, is firmly entrenched in both Australia and New Zealand. 
Around this principle is evolving an organic body of legislation 
destined to influence more or less the legal opinion and public policy 
of other English-speaking countries. Canada is advancing cau- 
tiously toward government intervention in strikes, borrowing many 
suggestions from New Zealan.l, and Great Britain is seriously con- 
sidering wages boards on the Victoria model as a remedy for 
sweating. 

It would be interesting, especially for an American, to follow 
up some of the constitutional aspects of this and other Australasian 
legislation affecting labor. The federal parliament recently tried 
to protect the union label by giving it trademark privileges, but the 
courts denied this power to the legislature on the ground that under 
the constitution parliament could not create a new and unpre- 
cedented property right. Still more important is the late court deci- 
sion upon the excise tariff act. That law was intended to give labor 
specific protection in the federal customs tariff, by making the duty 
upon imported manufactures coming into competition with articles 
manufactured in Australia contingent in part upon the payment of 
fair wages by the Australian manufacturer. The machinery by 
which this was to be brought about was somewhat complicated, 
involving the use of an internal revenue or excise tax, to balance 
the duty where low wages were paid, but to be remitted when 
wages were satisfactory to the authorities. The courts have ruled 
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this attempt to regulate labor conditions unconstitutional, a perver- 
sion of the power of taxation and an invasion of states rights. It 
is now proposed to amend the constitution to give parliament defi- 
nite authority to modify the tariff so as to give specific protection 
to labor. 

New Zealand and Australia are the most interesting legislative 
experiment stations in the world, and they experiment so actively 
because their political institutions are extremely democratic. They 
are doing what people in the United States might do were they 
able to enforce their will with equal directness through the ballot. 
Our government is organized on a more conservative basis, and 
the popular voice manifests itself less directly in legislation. But in 
addition, our material conditions are different. We have a relatively 
larger rural population and greater dispersion of landed property. 
Our industrial life is more complex. We can apply Australasian 
experience to our own problems only as the mathematician applies 
the theory of limits to a calculation. It over-reaches what is prac- 
ticable for us, but it is a concrete expression of sccial motives, 
towards which we may approximate. ia 
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Alden, Margaret. Child Life and Labour. Pp. 184. Price, 1s. London: 
Headley Brothers, 1908. 


American Municipalities, Book of. Pp. 100. Price, $2.00. Chicago: League 
of American Municipalities, 1908. 


Anderson, F. M. Constitutions and other Select Documents Illustrative of the 
History of France, 1789-1901. 2d rev. ed. Pp. xxviii, 693. Price $2.50. 
Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson Company, 1908. 

This volume of constitutions and documents illustrating French history, by 
Professor Anderson, is well known to teachers and students of French history 
through the first edition which appeared in 1904. It affords a documentary 
history of the political evolution of France from the outbreak of the revolution 
to the opening of the twentieth century. The selection of documents has been 
very judiciously made and no English or American teacher of recent French 
history can afford to dispense with this book. 

The new edition contains many revisions and enlargements and a set of 
documents relating to the history of the recent movement resulting in the 
separation of church and state in France. Each document or group of docu- 
ments is introduced by a brief survey of the historical conditions that under- 
lie it and a general interpretation of its meaning. The volume is particularly 
valuable for collateral reading in college classes. 


Bacon, Edwin M. English Voyages of Adventure and Discovery. Retold 
from Hakluyt. Pp. x, 401. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1908. 
The purpose Mr. Bacon had in retelling Hakluyt’s stories of English voyages 
was “to summarize or compress the narratives into a coherent story from the 
earliest adventures chiefly for conquest to those for discovery and expansion 
of trade down to the settlement of Virginia,” in order “to draw the youth of 
to-day to a source of American history of first importance, and a work of 
eternal interest and value.” Mr. Bacon believes, as did William Robertson in 
the eighteenth century, and as does Sir Clements Robert Markham, that “vir- 
tually Raleigh and Hakluyt were the founders of those colonies which event- 

ually formed the United States.” 

In the first chapter Mr. Bacon reviews the contemporaneous writings 
regarding the beginnings of America, and in the second chapter gives an 
account of “Richard Hakluyt, the Man;” then follows a brief description of 
Hakluyt’s work—“The Principal Navigations.” The other nineteen chapters 
of the volume are condensed presentations of Hakluyt’s narratives, In con- 
densing these narratives Mr. Bacon has supplied as much data as is necessary 
to make the historical account complete. The book will appeal both to serious 
students of history and to the lover of tales of heroic adventure. 
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Bailey, L. H. The State and the Farmer. Pp. 177. Price, $1.25. New York: - 

Macmillan Company, 1908. ; 
This little volume is the embodiment of Dean Bailey's admirable ideas on the — 
rural social problem. He first emphasizes the necessity of our recognizing aa 
the existence of such a problem. The social problem now absorbing all 
attention is over-population in the city slum districts, but the question of best 
social conditions among the scattered homes of a country community is no_ 
less perplexing and important. In fact, the social problem of the slums is 
only a symptom of the depopulation of country communities, The establish- 
ment of rural social conditions such as will enable the country to hold its 
normal population is the surest way of attacking slum congestion. Dean 
Bailey advances striking arguments in support of his thesis. 


Barrett, S. A. Pomo Indian Basketry. Pp. 176. Price, $1.75. Berkeley, 
Calif.: University Press, 1908. 


Beers, C. W. A Mind That Found Itself. Pp. 363. Price, $1.50. New — 

York: Longmans. Green & Co., 1908. 

This is a book of absorbing interest to everyone, whether he has anything to 
do with insane persons or not. As Professor James says in a letter to the 
author, “In style, in temper, in good taste, it is irreproachable. As for cone 
tents, it is fit to remain in literature as a classic account ‘from within’ of an 
insane person’s psychology.” The author, a graduate of Yale, was insane 
during a period of something over two years, during which he was confined 
in a private sanitarium and two insane hospitals. His mental processes — 
during these years are pictured with a wealth of detail. The account here 
given of the struggle between the sane and the insane self, and of the appar- 
ently trifling incidents on which the author's return to complete sanity | 
hinged at times, suggests the infinite care and study that ought to be given 
those afflicted with mental illness, and offers a multitude of points worthy — 
the thought of physicians and others having the care of such persons. The 
essential likeness of the sane and the insane mind is strikingly presented. 

Mr. Beers’ picture of the treatment of the insane in the violent wards of 
our hospitals makes us shudder for our humanity. His harrowing account of 
his own experiences and observations quite prepares the reader for his state- E 
ment that “the central problem in the care of the insane is the elimination of 
actual physical abuse.” With great force he advocates the principle of non- 
restraint of the insane; that is, the elimination of restraint by physical 
appliances, a principle now adopted in many of our best hospitals. Aside from 
many detailed suggestions as to the selection of proper attendants and better 
methods of hospital management and discipline, the author proposes the forma- 
tion of a “National Committee for Mental Hygiene” to forward the study, 
the better treatment and the prevention of mental disease. To quote Professor 
James again, “The book ought to go far toward helping along that terribly 
needed reform, the amelioration of the lot of the insane of our country.” 


Mr. Beers’ work deserves the widest circulation. 
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Boyle, J. E. The Financial History of Kansas. Pp. 180. Price 50 cents. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1908. 


Bullock, Chas. J. /ntroduction to the Study of Economics. Pp. 619. Price 
$1.28. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1908. 

In a style distinctly compact and lucid, Professor Bullock has not only covered 
the well-trodden field of preliminary economic study, but has added several 
topics commonly assigned to collateral reading. One chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of the “Economic Functions of Government,” showing the relation 
between industrial life and the state. In connection with the consumption 
of wealth, Engel’s Law is aptly used in connection with statistics. The 
diagrams used in the presentation of theory are convincing if not original, 
and the suggested references show careful choice of material. A possible 
defect, however, may lie in the lack of division of the volume into definite 
headings, since such a division prevents possible confusion as to the sequence 
of ideas. As a whole the work is well fitted for its purpose. 


Burke, C. E. Child Study and Education. Pp. 180. Price 75 cents. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1908. 


Carnegie, Andrew. Problems of To-day. Pp. 207. Price, $1.40. New 

York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1908. 

In this volume Mr. Carnegie gives us in an interesting style some of his 
personal views on the three timely topics of Wealth, Labor and Socialism. 
Much of the material has been published before in magazine form. It is 
brought together at this time in order to be in a more accessible form for 
future use. The date of the writing of some of the articles from which 
this material is drawn shows that the author cannot be regarded as only a 
“recent convert to some of the doctrines which are now promulgated so 
freely.” 

To the conservatives this book will seem radical. Fo the radicals it 
will seem conservative. One is not surprised that the author sees no hope 
of future progress along the lines of socialism, but one feels that Mr. 
Carnegie has assumed an advanced position when he states on page 18 that 
“it should be remembered always that wealth is not chiefly the product of 
the individual under present conditions, but largely the joint product of the 
community,” and also when he proceeds to point out in his discourse on 
wealth that “our immediate duty is to distribute surplus wealth to the best 
of our abilities in such forms as we believe best calculated to improve existing 
conditions, and to secure its more equitable distribution hereafter by heavy 
progressive death-duties, and by assessing the people in proportion to their 
ability to support the government.” 

In his discourse on labor the author makes every effort to be fair. He 
believes that in labor disputes “to expect that one dependent upon his 
daily wage for the necessities of life will stand by peaceably and see a new 
man employed in his stead is to expect too much.” It is his conviction that 
the final relation between capital and labor will be a joint partnership of indus- 
try between them by which the laborers of each industry will participate in 
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its management and share in its profits by becoming stockholders of the 
various corporations for which they work. 

Mr. Carnegie’s attitude toward socialism is that of the man who feels 
that “it [socialism] knows where it wishes to end, tells us that clearly, but 
not how, when or where it is to begin.” He further criticises the socialist for 
claiming many of the measures as socialistic which have long been in opera- 
tion in English-speaking lands such as taxation aiming to secure for the 
communal benefit all “unearned” or “social” increment of wealth; the eight- 
hour day, etc. 

To a student of social problems the chief interest of the book lies not so 
much in the book as a source of knowledge as a manifestation of the way the 
social spirit, which makes every man his brother's keeper, is abroad in the land 
to-day, permeating all classes and conditions of men, whether they come from 
the ranks of labor or from the captains of industry. 


Chancellor, W. E. Our City Schools: Their Direction and Management. 
Pp. xv, 338. Price $1.25. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1908. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Coirard, L. La Familée dans le Code Civil. 1804-1904. Pp. 289. Aix: B. 
Philip. 

A doctor’s thesis that will be useful to students of the law of the family. 

It discusses the legal relations of the family in the French code from 1804 to 

1904, and contains a short bibliography. 


Commander, Lydia K. The American Idea. Pp. xii, 335. Price, $1.50. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The author’s aim is to prove that the American people have decided upon a 
family of two. In order to prove this contention, physicians have been inter- 
viewed, particularly in New York, and the data already collected on the 
subject has been thoroughly worked over. The greater part of the material 
consists of personal interviews, interesting in themselves, but inconclusive, 
and insufficient for the drawing of general conclusions. The deduction which 
the author makes 1s that the American decision to restrict the size of the 
family means race development and not race suicide. While the book is 
unscientific in that it does not furnish an adequate basis for the conclusions 
which it draws, especially as many of the facts are drawn from New York, an 
abnormal city, it is nevertheless interesting and presents the subject in a 
more complete manner than any book on the subject has done. Its splendid 
array of valuable though fragmentary facts and opinions will form an impor- 
tant step in developing thought on the question of the American family. 


Conyngton, T. A Manual of Corporate Management. 3d ed. Pp. xviii, 
.422. Price, $3.50. New York: Ronald Press, 1909. 
Reserved for later notice. 
Cooke, F.H. The Commerce Clause of the Constitution. Pp. xcii, 302. 
Price, $4.50. New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co., 1908. 
Lawyers and students of government will welcome Mr. Cooke's scholarly 
~*~ treatise upon the powers conferred upon the government by the commerce 
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clause of the constitution. The work is divided into five chapters dealing 
respectively with the subject of regulation, the powers of Congress, 
and of the states respectively, the powers of the states specifically 
considered, and taxes and other charges. The underlying thought of the 
author is that the power of Congress as far as it extends over commerce 
“is exclusive, not merely in some cases, but in all cases; that in no case can 
commerce within the scope of the commerce clause be regulated under 
authority of a state.” In advocating this view of the commerce clause the 
author runs counter to the position taken at various times by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Whether the author or the Supreme Court 
shall finally be held to have found the truth is, however, of minor importance 
to the student of the powers of Congress. Mr. Cooke’s study has been 
_ thorough and comprehensive, and this book is highly instructive. Perhaps the 
_ best single feature of the volume is the table of cases preceding the body of the 
work. The table occupies eighty-two pages and makes reference to over 4,000 
cases. The list contains page references to the part of the volume in which 

the cases are considered. 


Crichfield, G.W. American Supremacy. 2 vols. Pp. xvi, 1244. Price $6.00. 
New York: Brentano’s, 1908. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Daniels, John. An Outline of Economics. Pp. 28. Price, 40 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1908. 

This little volume proves to be an interesting departure from the established 
treatment of economic theory. The author has aimed to present a conspectus 
of the general propositions of the subject. It is essentially a bird’s- 
eye view with few illustrations or diagrams. A new division has been 
made as a result of the particular point of view; value being treated as the 
central economic problem and production being regarded as embracing all 
~ economic activity. Consumption is thus driven beyond the realm of econonnics. 
From the very nature of the outline, the style is abstract and dogmatic, with 
topical references for individual research. Its greatest use will undoubtedly 
be found as a guide to lecture work by the college instructor. 


a. Dodd, W. F. Modern Constitutions. 2 vols. Pp. xxxvii, 685. Price $5.42. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1909. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Drosser, E. Die technische Entwicklung der Schwefelsiurefabrikation. Pp. 
220. Price 4.50m. Leipzig: W. Klinkhardt, 1908. 


7 Du Bois, W. E. B. (Ed.). Economic Co-operation Among Negro-Americans. 
Pp. 184. Price, $1.00. Atlanta: Atlanta University Press, 1907. 

In this volume Professor W. E. B. Du Bois, the editor, continues his interest- 

ing and valuable studies of negro life. The present volume is rather frag- 

‘mentary in character, and covers a wide range of topics, beginning with an ; 

introductory chapter on the economic development of the negro in Africa i‘ 

and tracing his history through slavery and emancipation to the present time, 
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This is followed by extensive quotations of the statistics of the material 
wealth and development of the church, school, benefit, insurance and secret 
societies, banks, and co-operative businesses conducted by negroes. This issue, 
therefore, presents to the student a multitude of facts whose value of course 
depends largely upon their accuracy. We must probably assume that the 
majority of them are correct but it so happens that the only comparison made 
of statistics of church membership shows that they are widely at variance 
with those given in an earlier publication. This would appear to indicate 
that possibly not enough attention and time had been spent in checking figures. 


Earp, Edwin L. Social Aspects of Religious Institutions. Pp. 152. Price, 

75 cents. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1908. 

Professor Earp’s little book is intended as an introduction to the study of 
religious institutions on their social side, and is specially designed for min- 
isters and others interested in Christian work. It is an attempt to show the 
part that religious institutions are playing in the movement for social better- 
ment and social welfare. The point of view may be best indicated by a quota- 
tion: “All religions have the essential social aim of furnishing human beings 
with principles and models for conduct, and to produce a society the individ- 
uals of which shall be able to develop character pleasing to the Divine Being, 
and who will be capable of acquiring citizenship in a future state of existence 
after death.” (p. 51.) 

After enumerating the various religious institutions with a distinctively 
social aim, the author takes up the problems of social improvement, from land 
frauds to divorce, and the agencies for dealing with them, from parks to 
international marriages. The purpose of this discussion is to show how these 
agencies may all be made religious in spirit, if not in name. The book ends 
with an appeal for sociology as part of the training of the Christian worker. 
It cannot be said that the bibliography or the book itself indicates very 
profound study and thought, but the work is of interest because it indicates 
that denominational teachers recognize the social duty and opportunity of the 
church and are trying to meet the need for social training. 


Edwards, G. J., Jr. The Grand Jury. Pp. |xxix, 219. Price, $3.00. Phila- 
delphia: Geo. T. Bisel Co, 

Common law principles form the background of the law of the grand jury 
even in those states which have passed statutes which attempt to embody or 
modify the old rules. Mr. Edwards’ subject, therefore, is not one which 
becomes tedious because of numberless qualifications introduced by our indus- 
trious statute-making legislatures. The subject of juries has had attention 
from many legal writers, but the grand jury, an institution coeval with the 
petit jury in origin and hardly less a distinctive characteristic of our legal 
system, has been generally neglected. This scholary volume is intended to fill 
this lack. 

For the student who is interested in the historical development of insti- 
tutions, the first division of the book is by far the most valuable. Much must 
be left to surmise in the discussion of the origin and early development of the 
grand jury. Where doubt has arisen the author has made an effort to state 
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both sides and has sought to draw his conclusions in the light of the condi- 
tions which he conceives existed at the period of which he treats. In spite of 
a judicial attitude and diligence in search for decided cases, criticism must 
be passed upon the material used. The sources are to too great an extent legal 
only. A more generous use of the excellent histories of English law available 
would have made the discussion at many points much more illuminating. 

This objection applies with much less force to the latter parts of the 
work, which are more technical and apply to present day practice. These 
chapters deal with the organization and qualifications of the grard jury, the 
methods of carrying on its work, its relation to the court and the oath, powers 
and duties of jurors. These subjects are treated with thoroughness and great 
care. Wherever differences in practice in the jurisdictions are found, they 
are clearly discussed. That Mr. Edwards’ chief interest and experience is in 
the Pennsylvania courts is shown by the number of his illustrations drawn 
from them. Next to Pennsylvania practice that of the federal courts receives 
chief attention. An exhaustive index and table of cases add to the usefulness 
of the book. 


Elson, Henry William. History of the United States of America. 5 vols. 
Pp. lvii, 1463. Price, $7.50. New York: Macmillan Company, 1908. 
The permanent value of Elson’s History of the United States is attested by the 
second imprint—August, 1908—of the five-volume edition which was first pub- 
lished in 1905. It will be recalled that this work first appeared in a one- 
volume edition in April, 1904. At the time of the appearance of this one-vol- 
ume edition, the work was reviewed in THE ANNALS,’ in which notice certain 
minor errors were spoken of that have since been corrected by the author. 
The merit of Mr. Elson’s work rests upon his choice of subjects and his inter- 
esting style of writing. The author having made little use of source material, 
did not seek to widen the historian’s knowledge of America, but rather to 
increase popular information regarding the history of the country. Mr. Elson’s 
work is to be classed with President Wilson's five-volume book, both of which 
have proven to be successful popular histories of the United States. Probably 
the ordinary reader will derive more benefit from reading one or both of these 
works than from a perusal of any other detailed account of the history of 

our country. 


Fagan, J.0. The Confessions of a Railroad Signalman. Pp. 182. Price, 
$1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1908. 
The author of this book “has been a telegraph operator and towerman for 
twenty-seven years and part of the time chief clerk to a railroad superinten- 
dent.” This enables him to discuss the subject of railroad accidents with 
intimate knowledge. The author is also fortunate in possessing a_ well- 
trained mind and he has command of remarkably good English. Mr. Fagan’s 
studies of accidents lead him to believe that they result from a non-observance 
by employees of the rules and regulations controlling the movements of trains, 
and from the indisposition of railroad managers to enforce these regulations 
with strictness. The organizations of railroad men are held to be primarily 
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responsible in that the organization always defends its members against 

punishment instead of insisting on every member's observing the company’s 

regulations conscientiously and scrupulously. 

The present discipline of employees who violate rules and regulations 
is made a matter of secret and confidential correspondence between the man- 
ager and the employee instead of being publicly enforced. Railroad managers 
have adopted this secret method of discipline to reduce friction with their 
employees and particularly with the employees’ organizations, which have 
become so powerful as to make it practically necessary for the railroad mana- 
ger to maintain harmonious relations with them. 

Mr. Fagan argues convincingly that railroad accidents—seventy-five per 
cent of which might be avoided by an increase of interest on the part of the 
employee—can be reduced to a minimum only by the public and rigid enforce- 
ment of rules, and by a complete change in attitude, as regards discipline, 
both on the part of the employees and the officials. The author holds that 
there is little hope for reform from within the railroad service and that a 
better condition can be brought about only by the exercise of outside au 
thority in the form of governmental regulations which will punish employees 
for non-observance of rules and penalize railroad officials for the non- 
enforcement of company regulations. 

Ferrero, G. The Greatness and Decline of Rome. Translated by A. E. 
Zimmern. 4 vols. Pp. 1350. New York: Putnam’s Sons. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Finley, J. H., and Sanderson, J. F. The American Executive and Execu- 
tive Methods. Pp. 352. Price $1.25. New York: Century Company, 
1gO8. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Flexner, Abraham, The American College. Pp. x, 237. Price, $1.00. New 

York: Century Company, 1908. 
In this little book the author outlines the development of the American 


College system and calls some of its features sharply to account. He feels 
that the college originally grew out of the desire to develop institutions of 
higher learning in this country to compare with those of Europe and that it 
did not arise to meet peculiar American needs as did the public school system. 
He believes that there has been too much control of secondary education by 
college men. He believes also that the elective system is open to sharp 


criticism and that a reaction is already underway. He also believes that there 
is a needless confusion between graduate and undergraduate work. He does 
not believe that the solution lies in going back to the hard and fast curriculum 
of days gone by but in the recognition of the fact that the college boy is not 
yet a research student, and should come in contact with teachers rather than 
lecturers, Mr. Flexner has done well to call attention to these problems in 
college life, although there may be some justifiable doubt as to the value of 
suggestions given by a man who has not been a college teacher himself. 
These problems need discussion and this volume has the merit of stating the 
issue in a manner both clear and interesting. 
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Flynt, Josiah. My Life. Pp. xxi, 365. Price, $2.00. New York: The Out- 
ing Publishing Company, 1908. 

Just two years ago there died in Chicago one of the interesting characters of 
the day. Josiah Flynt was from childhood an insolvable puzzle to his family 
and a puzzle he remained to his friends and even to himself. This autobiog- 
raphy is almost unique for Flynt lived much of the time in a world little 
known to ordinary people. To him we are indebted for several studies of 
“the underworld,” of real value. “Tramping with Tramps,” and “Powers that 
Prey,” are important books. To many the author’s life will seem a failure. 
Yet perchance few men of his age have done more. The book, written in 
his usual happy style, contains also several chapters written by friends, which 
add to its interest. All those to whom the call of “Die Ferne,” has ever 
come, will enjoy the volume and wish the author “bon voyage” on his trip 
into that land from which no man returns. 


Gehring, A. Racial Contrasts. Pp. 238. Price, $1.50. New York: Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1908. 


Griffin, Grace G. |I’ritings on American History. Pp. 186. Price, $2.50. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1908. 

An annual bibliography of writings on American history similar to those for 
European publications, which students have found so useful has long been a 
want unsupplied. This book is the result of a movement to resume a series 
begun for 1g02 and 1903 but discontinued because of lack of support. Funds 
are now in hand which guarantee the publication of the summary yearly for 
the years 1907-1911 inclusive. The work of compilation was done in Wash- 
ington and bears the marks of careful scholarship. Every means of making 
the information available has been used. Besides the bibliography proper 
the book contains an exhaustive index by author and subject, and a com- 
prehensive list of publishers with their addresses. 


Grossman, R. Die technische Entwicklung der Glasindustrie. Pp. 118. 
Price 3.50m. Leipzig: W. Klinkhardt, 1908. 

Gulick, L. H., and Ayres, L. P. Medical Inspection of Schools. Pp. viii, 
276. Price $1.00. New York: Charities Publication Committee, 1908. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Harrison, Frederic. Realities and Ideals. Pp. xiii, 462. Price, $1.75. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1908. 

This book consists simply of a collection of essays written by this eminent 

humanist, most of which have appeared in print before. Several of the 

essays on phases of the woman question are new, having been called forth by 

the recent agitation of this subject. The articles included have been written 

at various times from 1866 up to the present time. The lasting character of the 


essays and the philosophical discussion of the subjects, however, preserve their 


value for the reader. 
The essays are divided into two groups, called respectively “Social and 
Political” and “Literature and Art.” The principal social questions treated are 
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those relating to woman, marriage, the church, liquor and the use of Sunday. 
The political essays deal principally with the problem of the British House of 
Lords. In Part II the “Uses of Rich Men” is really a valuable sociological essay 
and the subject Education versus Examination is also very pointedly discussed. 
Several excellent papers on tendencies in literature and art are included and 
in addition to these a number of biographic essays also appear. These are 
mainly appreciations and reminiscences of noted men such as Herbert Spencer, 
Leslie Stephen, and Canon Liddon. The collection into a single volume of all 
the papers presented in this book thus making these essays more accessible is 
fortunate and makes a consistent study of Harrison’s works possible; since 
threads of the basic theories of the author may be noticed in each of the 
essays included in the book. 


Hart, A. B. Actual Government. 3d rev. ed. Pp. xviii, 509. Price, $2.25. 
New York: Longsman, Green & Co., 1908. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Hasenkamp, A. Die wirtschaftliche Krisis des Jahres 1907 in den Verein- 
igten Staaten von Amerika. Pp. 96. Price, 2.50m. Jena: G. Fischer, 
1908. 


Hegemann,W. Mexikos Ubergang sur Goldwihrung. Pp. 189. Price 4m. 
50 pf. Stuggart: J. G. Cotta, 1908. 


Heilman, R. E. Chicago Traction: A Study of the Efforts of the Public 
ta Secure Good Service. Pp. 130. Price, $1.00. Princeton: American 
Economic Association, 1908. 


Heineman, T. W. The Physical Basis of Civilization. Pp. 241. Price, $1.25. 
Chicago: Forbes & Co., 1908. 

This book, in the words of the preface, “traces the upright attitude, higher 

intelligence, monogamic marriage, the family, the home, the economic depend- 

ence of woman, differentiation of the sexes, warfare, primitive groups and 

hordes, and other physical, mental, moral, economic and rudimentary political 

conditions, to two small anatomical peculiarities of our brute ancestors”— 

namely, a modification in the entocuneiform bone and in the position of the 

foramen magnum. Those ignorant persons who were previously unacquainted 

with these modifications may perhaps be pardoned a feeling of wonder at the 

marvelous results wrought by them. The book contains interesting ideas, but 

they are overworked. 

Henderson, C. R. Industrial Insurance in the United States. Pp. 429 
Price, $2.00. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1909. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Hirst, F. W., Berthélemn, H., Goodnow, F. |., and Wilcox, D. F. Der- 
fassung und Ferwaltungsorganisation der Stadte. Pp. 294. Price, 12m. 


Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1908 
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Hull, W. 1. The Two Hague Conferences. Pp. xiv, 516. Price, $1.65. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1908. 

Volumes so written as to make possible an easy comprehension of the actual 
advance accomplished are always welcome. Professor Hull’s work comes 
within that class. The two conferences are treated topically so that their 
similarities and contrasts are at once evident. The discussions are accurate 
and in good proportion. Its arrangement makes the book especially valuable 
as a reference work. The author gives an account of the origin, organization, 
personnel and program of the conferences. Then follows the discussion 
and action on each topic. A summary statement of results is given at 
the end. One cannot read this book without a feeling of pride in the position 
assumed by the American delegates. Andrew D. White and Mr. Holls at 
the first conference, and General Porter, Mr. Choate and Professor James 
Brown Scott have placed both the United States and the general cause of 
peace in their debt. Professor Hull’s work is concise and adequate. It is the 
best popular history of the conferences available for the student’s use. 


Hunt, Caroline L. Home Problems from a New Standpoint. Pp. 145. Price, 
$1.00. Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows, 1908. 

Caroline L. Hunt’s new book on “Home Problems from a New Standpoint” 
is a study of the home called forth by the recent entrance of woman into 
industry. Unlike many of its predecessors, it has advanced beyond the point 
of nullifying the favorite objections to the woman and wife as an industrial 
worker, and has pointed out a great many decided advantages resulting from 
a broader life for women. Man, as well as woman, the child, and even the 
household employee, is shown to be the gainer by the release of the wife 
and mother from domestic drudgery, and the resulting opportunity to enlarge 
her sphere of interests. In addition, the aesthetic as well as the hygienic 
progress which the modern woman is evolving in the home are duly and most 
excellently pointed out. 


Hyndman, H. M. Commercial Crises of the Nineteenth Century, 3d ed. 
Pp. 174. Price, 2s. 6d. London: Sonnenschein & Co., 1908. 


Jewett, Francis G. Control of Body and Mind. Pp. 267. Price, 50 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1908. 


Johannsen, N. A Neglected Point in Connection With Crises. Pp. 194. 
Price, $1.50. New York: Bankers Publishing Company, 1908. 


Johnson, Clifton. Highways and Byways of the Pacific Coast. Pp. 323. 
$2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1908. 
The latest volume of the “Highways and Byways” series, like its predecessors, 
is an interesting narrative of travel, rather than an instructive discussion 
of the regions visited. The author is an excellent story teller, and is fond 
of picturing the life and thought processes of the every-day people whom he 
meets on the byways as well as upon the highways. This gives a delightful 
human interest in his books, which always make enjoyable reading, but leave 
the reader about as ignorant as he was before the books were read. What 
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is needed is a writer with geographic and economic training who possesses 
the rare gift of an appreciation of literary values. The volume on the Pacific 
Coast begins with a visit to the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, after which 
follow chapters describing the more interesting parts of the Pacific states 
from the Mexican border to the edge of Canada. A side trip is taken to 
Virginia City, Nevada. The volume is appropriately and generously illus- 
trated. 


Kircheisen, F. M. Bibliographic du temps de Napoléon, comprenant l'historie 
des Etats-Unis. Tome |. Pp. xxxviii, 412. Price, 12/6 ($3.25). Geneva: 

By the Author, 1908. 

In this work we have the beginning of an attempt at a select bibliography 
of the historic sources of the Napoleonic period. In all, the work contains 
about 8,000 titles, carefully selected from some 70,000 in the author's collection. 
These include not only printed books but also the more valuable literature 
on the subject in periodicals. Volume I covers the years from 1795 to 1815. 
The material is classified into three main divisions: Part I, Universal History, 
1795-1815; Part II, History of the Individual States, 1795-1815; and Part Iil, 
Wars, 1796-1815. Part I falls into three parts, Political History, Intellectual 
History and Treaties. Part II has fourteen sections, each devoted to some 
state or group of states, and Part III has twenty, arranged for the most 
part chronologically and by campaigns or wars. Volume II is to contain 
parts IV to IX, comprising the bibliography on the following topics: Napoleon 
and his family, memoirs and biographies, pamphlets, travel, periodicals and 
an appendix. In the introduction there is a useful critical survey of the 
bibliographies of each country. 

This is not the place for a critical review of a bibliography of the History 
of the Napoleon‘c Era. Suffice it to say that historical scholars generally are 
under much obligation to Professor Kircheisen for his remarkably successful 
attempt to systematize and arrange the bibliography of Napoleonic history. 
There is no more exacting and painstaking work, and at the same time none 
that serves so well the needs of scholars. If one were to criticize, there 
would be ample opportunity in connection with the farcical section of the 
United States, Pt. II, Div. 14, pp. 253-257. It is capricious, even ludicrous 
and totally inadequate. All told, there are ninety-four titles of works on 
American History, surely too small a proportion of the 8,000, to warrant the 
words “comprenant I'historie des Etats-Unis,” in the title of the work. 


Larson,L.M. A Financial and Administrative History of Milwaukee. Pp. 
182. Price, 50 cents. Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1908. 


Laut, Agnes C. The Conquest of the Great Northwest. 2 vols. Pp. xx, 
822. Price, $5.00. New York: Outing Publishing Company, 1908. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Lecky, W. E. H. Historical and Political Essays. Pp. 324. New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co., 1908. 
Reserved for later notice. 
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Loane,M. From Their Point of View. Pp. 309. Price, $2.00. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1908. 

A collection of more or less unrelated essays and stories about poor people, 

illustrating many of their characteristics. It serves to remind one of a host 

of little peculiarities overlooked in dealing with people in masses. Several 

of the chapters first appeared as newspaper articles. 


Massey, W. F. Practical Farming. Pp. 323. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Outing Publishing Company, 1908. 

This volume does not attempt the comprehensive treatment implied by the 
title, but is confined to the principles and practices of crop raising; the book 
is in reality a treatise on agronomy. The first chapters discuss the soil and 
its relation to temperature, air, irrigation and drainage. An investigation into 
the food requirements of plants, the roll of the most important mineral 
clements in the plant body, and the economical sources of these foods follow. 
The latter half of the book consists of a treatment of the practical methods 
of cultivating the American farm crops. The best methods adopted in the sec- 
tions where the various crops are grown are given in detail. Information is 
given largely by discussion of scientific experiments. A selected series of 
experiments really forms the backbone of the book. 


Mathews, B. C. Our /rrational Distribution of Wealth. Pp. iv, 195. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908. 

This book is merely an elaboration of the material usually found in the ordi- 
nary socialist and single tax pamphlets. The author claims that our present 
methods of distribution are entirely without moral basis; that rent, profits 
and interest are gratuities which bring about great inequality of wealth; and 
that the result of the whole system is an economic slavery for the wage- 
workers of to-day. Public ownership, by means of socialism or the single tax, 
or perhaps through both, is suggested as the only source of permanent im- 
provement. 


McCarthy, Justin. A Short History of Our Own Times. Pp. 573. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Harper & Bros., 1908. 
Need of a supplement to the previous edition of “A Short History of Our Own 
Times” induced the author to bring out this amplification which contains chap- 
ters completing the narrative from 1880 to the end of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Some of the movements described arose within this period, but 
reached their conclusion in the first years of the reign of Edward VII. In 
such cases the treatment extends almost up to the present day. Like its pre- 
decessor this volume is really an epitome of the author’s larger work “A 
History of Our Own Times.” It is intended to meet the wants of the average 
reader for whom the larger work would be too detailed. Many of the events 
of the last twenty-five years treated in the new chapter are among the most 
important and thrilling in the nineteenth century. The wide activity by Eng- 
land makes the history of the Empire during this period one which to a large 
extent includes the whole field of world politics. The account is in general 
accurate, free from bias and is always clear, suggestive and vivid. 
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Imperialistic tendencies and their attendant international complications, 
naturally take the forefront in the discussion of the foreign politics since the 
eighties. South Africa, Egypt and the Far East receive prominent attention. 
Ireland, Canada, Australia and the movement for colonial federation are the 
chief subjects of colonial interest. The labor movement and the education 
problem within England itself are touched upon too summarily to give them 
their proper share of attention. Interesting chapters treat of the Hague Con- 
ference and the general peace movement. With these developments the author 
is in hearty sympathy. General education and the growth of a wide-awake 
public opinion are held to be the chief allies in the work for the elimination 
of the possibilities of international conflicts. They will also stimulate the 
growth of national feeling within the various parts of the empire and make 
the whole stronger than it could be as an empire formed of subject states 
governed from London. For its contributions on these lines the reign of 
Queen Victoria will form an epoch in history. 

Such books as this are always to be welcomed, especially by the man to 
whom history is not a life work. They are readable and present in small 
compass material which makes the march of events intelligible to the average 
man. 


Melick,C.W. Some Phases of the Negro Question. Pp. 91. Price, $1.00. 
Mt. Rainier, Md.: D. H. Deloe, 1908. 


Merriam,C.E. Primary Elections. Pp. 308. Price, $1.35. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1908. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress, Proceedings of the Fourth Conven- 
tion of. Pp. 312. Cincinnati: Ebbert & Richardson Co., 1908. 


Ostrom, Henry. The Crisis in Church IVork. Pp. 118. Price, 50 cents. 
Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham, 1908. 

The recent introspectiveness of the church has occasioned a measured lack of 
confidence in her own work. The nature of the crisis and its contributing 
causes are discussed in this book, and an attempt is made to discover the “lost 
key” to successful church work. The discovery is “Evangelism.” Revivalism 
receives considerable attention, and its relations to organization and inspira- 
tion are set forth. A chapter is given to the Experimental Religion. 
The viewpoint of the book is religious not social, and the author has 
missed a splendid opportunity to analyze more comprehensively the crisis in 
the church through his failure to consider that want of confidence which de- 
pends upon the social lethargy of the church. A more adequate presentation 
of the subject is greatly to be desired. 


Phillipson, Coleman. Two Studies of International Law. Pp. xviii, 136. 
Price, 5s. London: Stevens & Haynes, 1908. 

Two essays are presented in this book—the first on the influence of inter- 

national arbitration on the development of international law, the second on 

the rights of neutrals and belligerents as to submarine cables and the wireless 

telegraph. The first essay is discursive, at times has decided British color 
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and is inaccurate. For example, John Bassett Moore appears as Basset Moore. 
1813 is given as the date for the Louisiana cession, the facts in the General 
Armstrong case are misstated, the Behring Sea award is said to have for- 
bidden the use of firearms in the Behring Sea, and the Venezuela award “as- 
signed no grounds” but “secured for Great Britain, speaking generally, the 
territory over which Dutch influence and commerce had extended.” 

The second essay is decidedly better and is written with greater care. 
The subject is one which, from its unsettled character, must of necessity be 
treated with indefiniteness. ‘The various theories proposed are briefly re- 
viewed, and the practice, especially in the Spanish-American and Russo- 
Japanese wars, is discussed in detail. 


Pinanski, A. E. The Street Railway System of Metropolitan Boston. Pp. 
58. Price, $1.00. New York: McGraw Publishing Company, 1908. 


Pooley,W.V. The Settlement of Illinois from 1830 to 1850. Pp. 595. 
Price, 75 cents. Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1908. 


Prato, G. La Vita Economica in Piemonte. Vol. ii. Pp. xxvii, 470. Price, 
L.20. Torino: Societa Tipografico-Editrice Nazionale, 1908. 

Putnam, Bertha H. The Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers. Pp. 
705. Price, $4.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1908. 


Ramsay, J. P. The Massachusetts Probation System. Pp. 54. Lowell, 
Mass.: By the Author, 1908. 


Regueil de Législation de Toulouse, 1907. Pp. 453. Toulouse: E. Privat, 


Ruhl, A. B. The Other Americans. Pp. xi, 321. Price, $2.00. New York: 
Scribner's Sons, 1908. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Schmoller,G.  Grundrik der Allgemeinen olkswirtschaftsichre. Pp. 580. 
Price, 13m. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1908. 


Schmoller,G. Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung Veraltung und V olkswirtschaft. 
Pp. 595. Price, 13-60m. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1908. 


Schmoller, G. /bid. Pp. 427. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1909. 


Schouler, J. Ideals of the Republic. Pp. xi, 304. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1908. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Schultz, Alfred P. Race or Mongrel. Pp. 369. Price, $2.50. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co., 1908. 

When members of different races intermarry, the children are “Mongrels.” 

All “mongrels” are of lower type than their ancestors. The only nations that 

succeed are those which prevent intermarriage of races. To such mongreliza- 

tion is ascribed the downfall of all the great nations of the past. The author 

is an extremist with a big theory and some knowledge. 
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Scott, James Brown. Texts of the Peace Conferences at the Hague, 1899-1907. 

Pp. xxxiv, 447. Price, $2.20. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1908. 
This is an excellent collection of documents which contains the texts of the 
conferences and the official correspondence necessary to their understanding. 
A valuable appendix is given including documents relating to the various con- 
ventions. Tables are reproduced, showing in each case what powers are 
signatory to each agreement. An introduction of thirty-four pages by the 
editor supplies the historical setting, and an exhaustive appendix places the 
material within easy reach. The student can trace the origin, development and 
modification of the doctrines as well as distinguish the additions made in the 
revision of the various conventions. The documents are careful reproductions 
of the official copies in the Department of State and are published in both 
English and French. 


Scott,W.D. The Psychology of Advertising. Pp. 269. Price, $2.00. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co., 1908. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Seligman, E. R. A. (Translated by A. Posada and J. M. Sempere.) La 
interpretacién econémica de la Historia. Pp. 244. Price, 3.50 pesetas. 


Madrid: F. de Fernando, 1908. 


Seligman, E. R. A. (Translated by A. Marcaggi.) L’/mpot Progressif en 
Theorie ct en Pratique. Pp. 345. Price, 10 fr. Paris: V. Giard and E. 
Briére, 1909. 

Seligman, E. R. A. Principles of Economics with Special Reference to Amer- 
ican Conditions. 3d rev. ed. Pp. 1, 710. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1908. 

The third revised edition of this encyclopedic work calls for but brief mention 
as the only considerable additions since the first edition are to be found in 
the chapters on money, credit, banking and currency. In this new matter may 
be noted a more elaborate discussion of the demand and supply of money, the 
modern history of the struggle of the standards, and a description of modern 
banking practice and the money market. 

Outside the sections referred to the text has been left unrevised, even at 
points which the reviewers of the first edition criticized. On pages 104-105 
the use of figures of gross value of product in comparing agricultural and 
manufacturing industries remains unchanged. The charts likewise remain 
as in 1905, even where late data are important as in the case of wholesale 
and retail price or of the production of gold. Most serious of all is the 
neglect to thoroughly revise and bring down to date the bibliography, and 
this is so because the bibliography is so excellent and so convenient to use as 
a general reference list that it should be jealously kept at the highest point 
of efficiency.” 

Shinn, M. W. Notes on the Development of a Child. Part ii. Pp. 258. 
Price, $2.50. Berkeley, Calif.: University Press, 1908. 


2Contributed by Professor Edward D. Jones. 
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Simmel, Georg. Soziologie. Pp. 782. Price, 12.15 m. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1908. 

For the ordinary student, the articles which Professor Simmel has published 
in the American Journal of Sociology will be a better introduction to his 
theories than this ponderous volume. Nevertheless, anyone who wishes to 
know the author's argument in detail will find the style good, the subject 
matter very interesting. Professor Simmel covers a wide field in a suggestive 
and stimulating way. As he says, the subject matter of sociology—the co- 
operation of human beings—is not new. The process of socialization must 
be treated objectively. In this volume are discussed such subjects as the 
quantitative relations within the group struggle; secrecy and secret societies; 
the conflict of social circles, poverty, self-support of the group; the exten- 
sion of the group and the development of individuality. It is noteworthy 
of the change that has occurred in German university circles that such a 
volume should appear. It would have been impossible a few years ago. 
The only regret is that the language will greatly limit its circulation in this 
country. 


Spargo, John. The Spiritual Significance of Modern Socialism. Pp. 94. Price, 
50 cents. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1908. 

In this little brochure Mr. Spargo combats the criticism that socialism is 
materialistic by attempting to show that it is the only truly spiritual movement 
of the present time. His method is simple. Discarding the anti-religious 
utterances of early socialists as outgrown, he states the ideals of equality, 
justice, and brotherhood, and assumes that they are now monopolized by the 
socialists—and the deed is done. Mr. Spargo writes with enthusiasm and 
spiritual earnestness, but his fundamental assumption is wrong. The ideals 
that he would claim as the exclusive possession of his party are the common 
property of all men of democratic sympathies; but there is serious disagree- 
ment as to the best means of attaining those ideals. Mr. Spargo cannot fairly 
call his opponents unspiritual because they think his means wrong. 


Swank, J. M. Progressive Pennsylvania. Pp. 360. Price, $5.00. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1908. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Tanner, E. P. The Province of New Jersey, 1664-1738. Pp. 712. Price, 
$4.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1908. 

Reserved for later notice. 

Todorovits, M. A. Einheitliche ‘Zollgebiete. Pp. 142. Price, 3m. Stutt- 
gart: J. G. Cotta, 1908. 

Vogt, P. L. The Sugar Refining Industry in the United States; Its Develop- 
ment and Present Condition. Pp. 128. Price, $1.50. ‘Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1908. 

This is a study of the growth of combinations in the cane and beet sugar 

refining industry in the United States. The material in most of the chapters 

is cast in historical form. As a study of a combination, the results are disap- 
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pointingly hesitating and negative. The chief themes for which the reader 
looks viz., the evolution of capital instruments, profits of promoting and financ- 
ing, effects of the tariff, influence of the combination upon legislation, prices, 
and labor, are either not presented at all or else presented with no definite and 
forceful conclusions. There is, however, in the monograph abundance of 
material upon certain aspects of the subject, and the purpose, to present a 
study of an industry, which taken with other like studies, may provide the 
basis for a comprehensive policy of control of combinations, is laudable? 


Wallas, G. Human Nature in Politics. Price, 6d. 
A. Constable & Co., 1908. 


Westermarck, E. The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. Vol. 
ii. Pp. xv, 852. Price, $3.50. New York: Macmillan Company, 1908. 


Reserved for later notice. 

Wassam, Clarence W. 7iie Salary Loan Business in New York City. Pp. 143. ; 
Price, 75 cents. New York: Charities Publication Committee, 1908. ; 

This first publication of the Russell Sage Foundation, with extracts from an 

unpublished report by Dr. Frank Julian Warne, is announced as “part of a 

larger study of fiscal agencies that seem to exploit the necessities of the poor.” 

It begins with a discussion of the nature of the salary loan transaction and the 

reasons for it, and then takes up successively the volume of business done in 

New York, the charges, the expenses and estimated profits, the business meth- 

ods used, the relation of loan companies to the law, the effects of the business 

on the borrower, and proposed remedies for the evils disclosed. The last 

third of the book contains a series of appendices giving copies of the documents 

used by the companies, the laws of various states regulating the assignment 

of wages, and a proposed law for the State of New York. Some of the results 

of the business here disclosed are startling in their injustice to the borrower; 

they are discussed by the author with admirable restraint. The book is full 

of information for those who are interested to learn just how this species of ; 

petty robbery works. 


Pp. xvi, 302. London: 


Zizek, F. Statistischen Mittelwerte. Pp. 444. Price, 9m. Leipzig: Duncker 
und Humblot, 1908. 
' 

«REVIEWS. 
Baker, R. S. Following the Color Line. Pp. xii, 314. Price, $2.00. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1908. 
The author’s articles bearing on the Negro problem published since 1904, 


one in McClure’s Magazine, the balance in the American Magazine, have 
attracted wide attention. These articles are now gathered in book form. The 
result is the best book yet written for the general reader, describing the 


*Contributed by Professor Edward D. Jones. 
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actual present situation of the Negro, and the problems growing out of the 
presence in a white civilization. The author has sought to present to the 
ordinary reader the things he has seen and heard in his travels. In this he 
has been very successful and the book is very readable. He does not hesitate 
to describe things both good and bad, but he is never drawn into extreme 
statements of opinion. His attitude is that of a careful observer, his style 
that of a trained journalist. Mr. Baker has evidently read much of the best 
literature on the subject, yet he seldom refers to any other studies and gives 
no bibliography. Naturally many people will not agree with various con- 
clusions, but it is evident that the author has tried to be fair. 

The work is divided into three parts. I, The Negro in the South (five 
chapters, 129 pages); II, The Negro in the North (two chapters, 28 pages) ; 
III, The Negro in the Nation (seven chapters, 157 pages). Mr. Baker in- 
sists that the problems growing out of the presence of the Negro are national 
problems, having varied local aspects. 

The book begins with a description of the Atlanta riot and the measures 
of co-operation resulting therefrom. The Southern Negro and his life both 
in the city and the country are described. Here Mr. Baker gives unstinted 
praise to the Southern white man. Too little attention is given to the Negro 
in the North perhaps. In the third part the discussion touches both sections 
of the country. The significance of the newer political growth of the South is 
shown. So too, the disastrous result of teaching a generation that law can 
be safely ignored, is brought out. Race prejudice grows, the author believes, 
out of natural racial repulsion and jealously because of competition. It 


thrives in ignorance. Only broad toleration, respect for the development of 
fellow man, can overcome it. Much is now charged to the Negro, as a 
Negro, which should be charged to the Negro as an ignorant and untrained 
man. The book has a good tone. The author is not a pessimist. The illus- 
trations are numerous and excellent. Altogether it is a hook to be read with 
profit, even though no specially new conclusions are reached. 

CarL KELSEY. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Bentley, A. F. The Process of Government. Pp. xv, 501. Price, $3.00. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1908. 
This interesting and comprehensive volume is very indicative of a changed 
attitude towards the study of social institutions. The question the student 
should ask is, “How,” not “Why,” men have constructed their societies? Von 
Jhering fails precisely at this point. No one has full understanding of the 
conditions under which men have acted. Sociology will become an established 
science only when the conditions are absorbed into the action. 
Social changes are the results of new opportunities—are not changes in 
character. This age condemns the cruelties of other ages, but practises other 
forms itself. We cannot explain the changes in terms of human nature nor 
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by instinct. Here the author criticises many recent writers—Westermarck 
for his use of instinct, and several others for their interpretations of human 
nature—special attention being given to Small, whose work the author evi- 
dently dislikes on general principles. Nor yet can solid ground be reached 
via the road of individual feelings and ideas which Dicey took. The result 
of preconceived notions is rhapsody, not study. The social will must be con- 
sidered as a process not as an organ. Political science has been barren 
because it has merely analyzed forms. Our study must be the social activity 
itself. Feelings, ideals, etc., are not ignored or denied—they merely “vanish 
into the activity.’ We must deal with felt things, not with feelings, with in- 
telligent life, not with idea ghosts. 

The above discussion covers Part I, five chapters, 172 pages. The balance 
of the book (Part II), is devoted to an “Analysis of Governmental Pres- 
sures.” The raw materials are the actions of men, not any supposed explana- 


tion or justification of actions. It is not found in law books but “only in 
the actually performed legislating, administrating, adjudicating activities of the 
nation.” In order to be scientific, Mr. Bentley even calls the “social environ- 
ment” an “absurdity.” But if, as he says, “The social environment is merely 
an aspect of the raw material, itself a social fact,” his criticism appears to 
lose force. The point the author really has in mind is that the individual is 
not to be taken as a unit. “The forces and pressures at work are great masses, 
groups of men.” A man’s “ideas” are really the product of the group. They 
always reflect the group, “can be stated in terms of the group.” Yet this does 
not mean that there are fixed class lines as the socialist claims. Viewed in 
his many relations a given man belongs to many groups. Of these groups the 
political is most easily studied. By a “group,” the author means “a certain 
portion of the men of a society, taken, however, not as a physical mass, cut 
off from other masses of men, but as a mass activity.” Hence we can under- 
stand groups only when explained in terms of other groups. 

At a given time groups are in conflict over some matter. When one group 
fights for a policy because it claims that it is all important to the nation, it 
really means that it should be so considered, but is not. Even “all forms of 
individual leadership require statement in ‘group terms.’” There is nothing 
peculiar, then, about the existence of a “boss,” in America—he but represents 
a group. Seeking its own interests, the machine tends to press toward the 
danger line till other interests are aroused and it is forced to change. So the 
demagogue representing short-lived interests quickly disappears. 

Government then represents certain interests. It is easy to over-empha- 
size racial differences in explaining political institutions, when “pressure” is 
brought to bear on the government it is by some group. “Political phenomena 
have no peculiar technique—qualitatively or fundamentally all their own.” 
Their peculiarities “are merely a special forming or working up of the common 
material.” 

Similar digests of the ideas of the author could be continued at length 
did space permit. Suffice it to say that in succeeding chapters on “Law,” “The 
Classifications of Government,” “The Separation of Governmental Agencies,” 
“The Pressure of Interests in the Executive, the Legislature, the Judiciary” 
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“Political Parties,” ef al, the author continues his study with extremely 
suggestive results. 

Mr. Bentley has rendered an important service by working over the 
material from this standpoint. In political life he finds two types of groups, 
“discussion” and “organization.” Both are everywhere present but in the 
working out of actual policies the latter form seems to be vastly more im- 
portant. 

It is the reviewer's belief that Mr. Bentley is on the right track no matter 
how far short he may fall in many of his conclusions. The . iethod is too 
new, the evidence too complex to be mastered at once. In any case we have 
here a volume which will command respect and provoke thought. 

Cart KELsey. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Channing, Edward. <A History of the United States. Vol. Il. Pp. 614. 

Price, $2.50. New York: Macmillan Company, 1908. 

Volume II of Professor Channing’s History of the United States covers the 
century beginning with the restoration of the Stuarts in England and ending 
with the practical close of the French and Indian War in America. During 
this period the political institutions of the colonies were permanently estab- 
lished and worked out in detail, and their economic life came to include 
practically all of the activities undertaken before the industrial revolution of 
the nineteenth century occurred. There is no more interesting century in 
the entire history of America. 

In this volume, as in its predecessor, Professor Channing relies almost 
entirely upon source materials. The manner in which this material is used 
in weaving the fabric of history must command the admiration of all his- 
torians. Among the other merits of the book are its clear style, somewhat 
heavy at times it is true, but always concise and free from attempts at fine 
writing. The method of treatment is mainly topical, the volume consisting 
chiefly of a series of illuminating and impartial discussions of the more im- 
portant subjects or phases of this century of American history. 

Professor Channing’s work is not without its limitations. His method 
does not permit of a consecutive or complete historical account of the period 
covered; however, such a presentation of the history of this century is hardly 
possible in view of the fact that there were thirteen politically dissociated 
governments in America, each having its own economic, and to some extent 
its own religious life, and each having complex relations with the mother 
country. Probably Professor Channing’s treatment is the only practicable one, 
although it may prove possible to bring about a greater degree of historical 
integration than has yet been accomplished. 

The most obvious shortcoming of the book is in the treatment of social 
and economic questions. Religious topics are adequately and admirably con- 
sidered; but this can hardly be said of other social topics, The one short 
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chapter on “colonial industry and commerce” is especially incomplete in view 
of the previous neglect of these subjects by other historical writers. Being 2 

left to develop their industry without effective interference on the part of : 

the mother country, the colonies shaped their economic life independent — 
of, and as far as the northern colonies were concerned, in competition with ; 
the economic life of Great Britain. This fact had much to do with the 

growth of the idea of political independence. Moreover, the commerce of * 
the colonies was so vitally connected with their economic progress and had 
so much to do with the shaping of their political ideals and institutions that 
a careful discussion of it must be included in every well-rounded history of os 
the American colonies. 

Professor Channing’s work, in spite of the limitations above suggested, 
marks a distinct advance in the treatment of our colonial history. The two 
volumes thus far published establish for the completed work a secure place — 
among the histories of the United States. The appearance of the other three 
volumes of the series will be gladly welcomed by all students of history. 

Emory R. JOHNSON, 


University of Pennsyivenie, 


Daggett, Stuart. Railroad Reorganization. Pp. x, 402. Price, $2.00. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1908. 

Dr. Daggett’s work upon railroad reorganization is the most important addi- 

tion made in 1908 to the book literature upon railroad transportation. The 

volume has several distinctive merits: It deals with a relatively neglected 

phase of railroad history and management; it approaches the subject by the 
scientific highway of induction and careful analysis; and lastly the work has 

not been done hastily, but is the result of years of study. It must be gratify- 

ing to those interested in the activities of the Carnegie Institution to see 

such valuable studies as these appearing from time to time in consequence of ' 


the small grants which the institution makes to individual investigators. 

Dr. Daggett has studied the financial history of seven railroad systems: 
the Baltimore and Ohio, Erie, Reading, Southern, Atchison, Union Pacific, 
and Rock Island. It is safe to assume that practically a!l phases of the prob- 
lems of insolvency, receivership, and financial reorganization are revealed in 
the history of these seven railroad systems. It was no easy task, from a 
literary point of view, to survey the history of these companies in turn and 
so to select the essential from the unimportant materials as to present a 
concise and readable account of the financial experiences of each company. 
Any one who has attempted to grasp the details of the history of such a 
system as the Frie, the Reading, or the Union Pacific, will readily appreciate 
the difficulties with which Dr. Daggett had to deal. Indeed, he is to be con- 
gratulated upon having made a readable as well as an instructive book. 

The lay student of transportation will probably read only parts of the 
histories of the seven companies selected for detailed study, but will read 
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carefully the concluding chapter in which Dr. Daggett summarizes the dis-_ 
cussion of railroad reorganizations as presented in the main body of the 
book. This concluding chapter, which is in reality a short monograph, sets 
forth the financial difficulties of insolvent roads; explains the method fol- 
lowed in reconstructing the capitalization of insolvent roads so as to bring 
the expenses within the income; and at the end sums up the general results 
of the study. 
Among the especially important conclusions to which the investigation — 
leads are: (a) That in reorganizing railroads the practice has been increas- 
ingly to substitute for securities bearing a fixed rate of interest, new securities, 
the payment of interest upon which is made conditional upon the earnings of 
the railroad—“preferred stock has gained in popularity over income bonds.” 


(b) “The issue of new securities for floating debt and for other purposes 


exceed the capitalization before insolvency. This is a fact of great signifi- 
cance, showing that in the reorganization of railroads the purpose has been to 
make the losses of junior security holders temporary instead of permanent 
by giving them new securities of little present value, but of potential future 
worth, provided the reorganized company enters upon a period of prosperous 
development. From the security holders’ point of view this policy is attrac- 
tive; it is, however, fraught with obvious dangers to the public because the 
issue of large blocks of securities of low value gives the speculator and the 
financial manipulator the opportunity to reap large profits from stock opera-_ 
tions with which the financial world has possibly become too familiar during 
recent years. ; 

Emory R. JoHNson. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Flack, Horace E. The Adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment. Pp. 285. - 
Price, $2.00. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1908. 
This is an excellent study of the purpose of the fourteenth amendment. The oT 
conclusion is not new—that the Supreme Court in its later interpretations of bs 
the amendment nullified what was the almost unanimous belief of national — 
and state legislatures as well as of the people at large as to what change 
had been made in our constitution. Mr. Flack has presented in detail the 
historical evidence justifying this conclusion. 
The discussion begins with the Freedmen’s Bureau and Civil Rights 
bills, then the amendment itself, prompted by the same motives as these bills, 
is attacked. From the debates of Congress it is shown that the amendement 
was in the strictest sense a log-rolling measure, that the motives for the vari- 
ous clauses were largely political and that the section on citizenship—by all 
odds the most important and the only one which has had a permanent effect 
upon our government received but little discussion. It seems to have been 
assumed by the Congress that negroes were already citizens and that the state- 
ment in the amendment was declarative only. The real object of the amend- 
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ment was affirmative guarantee of civil rights. It was to remove all doubts 
as to the constitutionality of the Civil Rights bill, to make the first eight 
amendments binding on the states and incidentally to declare who were 
citizens of the United States. 

In his discussion of the amendment before the people and before the 
state legislatures Mr. Flack shows that the view Congress held was general. 
The majority thought Congress was to have power to define what were the 
rights of citizens which the United States could protect and the opposition 
decried the change as one which would reduce the states to the position of 
counties. 

The last chapter discusses the Congressional interpretitions placed upon 
the amendment just after its adoption. The evidence given as to their pur- 
pose by those who framed the amendment, bears out the conclusion from the 
sources previously discussed. 

Mr. Flack is to be congratulated on the way he has handled his subject. 
He has confined himself strictly to the subject in hand and has given us the 
best compilation of the historical evidence as to the purpose of the fourteenth 
amendment which is now available. —_— 

Cuester Lioyp Jones. 
University of Pensylvania. 


Hodgetts, E. A. B. Tlie Court of Russia in the Nineteenth Century. 2 Vols. 

Pp. xxiv, 615. Price, $6.00. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1908. 
The majority of books which deal with the court of Russia give us, for the 
most part, an unpleasant and unreliable account of scandals and petty intrigues. 
Mr. Hodgetts does not do this. From the best sources both in Russian and 
in other languages, he has made a careful and detailed study of the education, 
character and work of those who have played the leading roles at the court 
of St. Petersburg during the last century. 

The author acknowledges that the game of intrigue is inseparable from 
the court of an absolute ruler. But it is not the petty and personal intrigues 
which he recounts. Among the highest counselors of the Emperor, various 
tendencies were always represented. It was now one, now another that pre- 
vailed for the moment. The conflict between the representatives of these con- 
tending tendencies must be understood in order to follow the often abrupt 
changes in the Imperial policy. Mr. Hodgetts explains these conflicts and 
studies in considerable detail the participants and the issues involved. 

The personal element plays a most important part in an autocratic régime; 
at every turn it enters into the decision of state matters. Alexander the 
First was distinctly liberal during the first years of his reign, but later he 
became an active spirit in the Holy Alliance. His private correspondence, the 
“home” influences that surrounded him—these more intimate questions help 
us to understand this change of policy. The methods of education of the 
young Grand Dukes, especially of those who were to succeed to the throne, 
must be known if one is to examine their subsequent activity as “unlimited 
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-autocrats.” The author gives much space to this personal side. For as he 
- says—it was mere human weakness that was responsible for the frequent 
contradictions. This excuses to a certain extent the subject of the weak- 
ness; but it gives us at the same time, one of the strongest arguments 
against an autocratic form of government. 
The last chapter deals with the present Emperor. In the recent political 
movement in Russia, the personality of the Emperor has been a_ determining 
factor. This has not been so clear to the outside observers because, as a 
matter of expediency, all parties have been most careful to bring him into 
the conflict as little as possible. Mr. Hodgetts says of the Emperor “how- 
ever much he may allow himself to be influenced by considerations of 
expediency and policy which may be advanced by his advisors, he will cause | 
his own will to prevail in the end, . . . . his sensitive features bear an_ 
expression of sincerity and steadfastness of purpose.” 
A great many Russians differ with Mr. Hodgetts as to the direction of | 
this steadfastness of purpose. It is only fair to give their opinion which Zs, a 
that this steadfastness of purpose is directed only toward preserving the pre- - 
rogatives of an autocrat which he is most loath to surrender, in spite of the 
manifesto of October 30, 1905. Recent events would seem to justify to a 
certain extent this opinion. The author says: “It is of happy augury for 
Russia that its present ruler, after a sufficient period of probation, should 
appear to have made up his mind to grant his people this great safeguard 
(the introduction of elective representative institutions) against corruption.” 
This study of the court of an absolute monarch comes to the following 
conclusions as to an autocratic form of government. “The autocrat is very 
rarely a man of business. . . His evolution has been martial and not indus- 
trial. . . His instructors are necessarily courtiers, their object is to please | 
their master.” “Even assuming the autocrat to be well and carefully trained for 
his duties, endowed with intellectual gifts of rarest order, animated by the - 
earnest desire to dedicate his life to the welfare of his country . . ne 
would still be hopeless.” “Autocracy is an anachronism. The better the 
autocrat, the more conscientious, sincere and strenuous he is, the more harm- — 
ful must he be to his country.” 


SAMUEL N. HARPER. 


University of Chicago. 


Jackson, C. R., and Daugherty, Mrs. L. S. Agriculture Through the Labora- 
tory and School Garden. Pp. 462. Price, $1.50. New York: Orange 
Company, 1908. 
The plea for agricultural education in secondary schools, though manifestly 4 
such a fair and admirable one, has been long measured. With but few 
teachers, and no texts, the teaching of the subject was confronted by many 
obstacles which are only now beginning to be overcome. A work as pains- 
takingly arranged and as carefully edited as this one is good evidence of the 
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general demand of our school curricula for this subject. The book is 
primarily the elaboration of the laboratory directions and notes of a Missouri 
normal school course and has grown to its present form after two revi- 
sions. It is a volume of four hundred and fifty pages, well edited and 
excellently illustrated by about one hundred and seventy cuts and halftones. 
The scope of the work is comprehensive; the soil, principles of animal and 
plant feeding, plant breeding and improvement, milk production and its care, 
are all efficiently treated by exposition and experiment. Explicit directions 
are given for the laboratory work, the author’s aim being in every case 
to make the student discover his own facts whenever this is practicable. Facts 
and principles of geology, botany, chemistry and physics essential to an 
understanding of agricultural principles and processes are given. The dis- 
cussions are so simple and clear as to make the book valuable in the private 
library as well as in the school. 

OrkEN Lioyp Jones. 

Hillside, Wis. 
ver 


Jevons, F. B. An Introduction to the Study of Comparative Religion. Pp. 

283. Price, $1.50. New York: Macmillan Company, 1908. 

This work consists of a series of the Hartford-Samson lectures delivered 
before the students of Hartford Theological Seminary, by the author. In 
this study both the differences and the resemblances of various religions are 
discussed, and the points of connection between the lower and higher forms 
are emphasized. The history of religion is regarded as the experience of man 
in his search for God, the duty of the religious teacher is to continue 
man in the search, leading him from the lower to the higher beliefs. 

Immortality, magic, fetichism, prayer, sacrifice and morality are dealt 
with in successive chapters. The influence of each belief upon the mind of 
the uncivilized and the semi-civilized is illustrated, as well as the manner in 
which Christianity may be practically connected with some of these religious 
ideas, forming from them a basis for its reception. On the other hand 
magic and fetichism are condemned as antisocial, and opposed to the 
religious instinct. The evolution of religious ideas and practices is indicated 
by tracing the influence of physical and psychical phenomena upon the 
savage, and his attempts to explain the same and to harmonize his being with 
such explanations, 

In the chapter on morality, the author uses a strong chain of reasoning 
to prove that morality is based on religion, and not religion on morality. In 
the lowest stages of development, offences punished by the community were 
regarded as “offences against the gods of the community,” rather than against 
man’s laws. Justice has been evolved from “collective action,” rather than 
“individual resentment” resulting in the taboo of the offender. 

In the final chapter the plan of Christianity in the evolution of religion 
is determined. The individual exists as a member of society seeking com 
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munion with God, and society exists as a means which has its end in the love 

_ of God—the basis of Christianity. Christianity surpasses all other religions 
by regarding the individual as existing eternally, and society as realizing its 
supreme end in the next world. The measure of the vitality of Christianity 
is represented by the extent to which missionary activities are pushed. 

This volume shows a scientific and religious grasp of a wide subject, and 
as a condensation of material is invaluable to students of religion and mis- 
sionary activity. 

S. Epwin Rupp. 
Lebanon, Pa. 


7 Lowell, A. Lawrence. The Government of England. 2 vols. Pp. xxii, 1133. 
Price, $4.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 1908. 


review Of English institutions. His eleven hundred pages of text are the 
best—in fact the only adequate, treatment of the entire field. Excellent special 
studies have appeared in recent years—notably those by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, on English Local Government—but Professor Lowell is the first to 
give us a synthetic view of all the important national institutions. 


—€ Lowell has given us an exact, comprehensive and sympathetic 


The plan of the book naturally arranges itself about the central govern- 


ment, the treatment of which occupies the first four hundred and thirty-five 
pages. Those who read for entertainment will find this portion hardest to 
appreciate. The framework of government and the inter-relations of de- 


partments are not subjects easy to interpret in a popular way. For the 
student, however, the discussion is full of accurate statement and criticism. 
A review cannot mention all the branches treated in a work of this size, nor 
_ point out the significant contrasts drawn. Of especial interest to Americans 
is the treatment of the cabinet’s control of the house of commons—the point 
~ which perhaps the governments of England and of the United States stand 
in sharpest contrast. Bill procedure in parliament and the control of appro- 
priations are subjects bringing out especially instructive comparisons with 
our own unsatisfactory arrangements. 

The second portion discusses the local governments. Professor Lowell 
brings out strongly the contrast between the conditions of English municipal 
government and those in the United States. The Englishman constantly 
complains about the inefficiency of his private business organizations, but takes 

a justifiable pride in the administration of his cities. The converse is true 
as us. The attitude of the individual largely determines the general result. 

The most pleasing portions of the book to the average reader and the 
portions in which the author shows greatest ease of style are those treating 
of institutions not directly connected with the frame of government. To de- 
scribe legal relations is to a large extent a formal task, to describe the spirit 
of a people and interpret their social characteristics and organizations is one 
which requires a higher degree of sympathetic appreciation. Professor 
Lowell’s success in the latter particular makes the second volume the one 
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which most readers will declare much the more valuable of the two. The 
discussions of the political parties and their auxiliary organizations, the 
elections, the church, the educational system and municipal trading take us 
into the real English life in a way that no author before has succeeded in 
doing. Important changes in the labor movement—it may be noted—have 


already made Mr. Lowell's discussion of that subject no longer applicable 
to present conditions. This is a difficulty present to all writers who deal with 
a science, the subject of which is man. 

The last thirteen chapters discuss broad phases of English civilization 
not strictly confined to England itself. The English legal system is dis- 
cussed and contrasted with European systems, especially with reference to 
the relations of people and officials under the European systems of admin- 
istrative law. A brief review of the parts composing the British Empire 
follows with especial emphasis on the relation of the various colonies to the 


home government. Imperial federation the author treats at length. It is 
an admirable ideal, but one which practical difficulties will prevent from 
assuming more than a sentimental importance. The closing chapters are an 
estimate of the chief characteristics and contrasts in present day English life. 
The chief theses are that class rule persists in England because it justifies 
itself by efficiency. Position in England commands respect from the masses, 
and the responsibilities of position induce honesty and thoroughness. The 
influence of private interests in the government is minimized by the cabinet 
system, which concentrates attention in public issues and by the machinery 
in parliament which lessens the temptation to log-roiling. Recent develop- 
ments are accentuating the growth away from the laissez faire policy. Pater- 
nalistic legislation in favor of certain classes is increasing. It is prompted 
by a growth of humanitarian spirit—which often here as elsewhere, has 
resulted in the attacking of symptoms rather than the real trouble. The 
hold of the present form of government upon English society is secure. It 


is an efficient government by a small upper class, who hold power by the 
votes of an electorate formed chiefly of workingmen. 
Professor Lowell's book takes first rank among books on English govern- 
ment. It will become the standard reference in its field. 
Cuester Lioyp Jones. 
University of Pennsylvania 


Phillips, U. B. //istory of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt to 1860. 

Pp. xx, 405. Price, $2.75. New York: Columbia University Press, 1908 
The author of this detailed and excellent work on southern transportation, 
having been a native of the Eastern Cotton Belt, has drawn upon his personal 


knowledge of the agricultural and geographical conditions which his subject 

involves, and has been in a position to gather much local information. He 

deals primarily with transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt, which extends 

from the southern edge of Virginia to central Alabama, and the werk con- 

fines itself mainly to the upland cotton areas of the Piedmont plateau. The 
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sea-island cotton of the Coastal Plain could be easily carried upon the rivers 
or overland to nearby ports; and the upland cotton of the Western Cotton 
Selt was served by navigable streams draining into the gulf. But the Pied- 
mont region is one of hills and streams which are turbulent until they 
cross the Fall Line. The upland cotton of this region flourished, but the 


_ problem was how to get it to the eastern ports. 

Dr. Phillips first gives a brief account of the early attempts at road im- 
provement, and of the building of canals, such as the James River and 
Kanawha, Dismal Swamp and Santee canals. Competition between mar- 

kets and productive areas necessitated new means of transportation. The 
- Atlantic coast cotton ports competed with each other and with the gulf 
ports; the Western competed with the Eastern Cotton Belt. “The Carolina 
planters began to cry out for cheaper access to market.” 

Then, says Dr. Phillips, began the construction of cotton railroads. From 
Charleston a railway was built to Atlanta, and Savannah soon after extended 
the Central of Georgia to Macon. A series of roads were soon extended 


group of roads parallel to the Atlantic coast were constructed. A detailed 
account of each of the large railroads of the Eastern Cotton Belt built prior 
to the Civil War, and a more general description of the early roads in other 
parts of the south are given. His summary shows the difference between the 
early railways of the south and those of the north:—‘“Transportaticn is not 
an end in itself, but, when rightly used, is a means to the end of increasing 
wealth, developing resources, and strengthening society. And in the south 
these greater purposes were not accomplished. The building of railroads led 
to little else but the extension and the intensifying of the plantation system 
and increase of the staple output. Specialization and commerce were ex- 


tended, when just the opposite development, toward diversification of pro- 
ducts and economic self-sufficiency, was the real need. 
G. G. HuEBNer. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Pierce, Franklin. Federal Usurpation. Pp. xx, 407. Price, $1.50. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1908. 
The author's thesis is: “The Constitution must be amended.” His whole 
effort is expended in marshalling an array of facts intended to show how 
far the federal government has departed from the supposed constitutional 
ideal of conservation of powers in the several states. Beginning with a 
vivid description of what he chooses to call usurpation in the Civil War 
and Reconstruction Period, the author gathers a formidable collection of 
words and acts of President Roosevelt which he declares tend to menace 
the independence of both the Supreme Court and Congress. He gives in- 
stances wherein the President is said to have superseded statutes, treaties, 
and constitutional safeguards by executive orders, and points out certain 
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alleged dangers which he asserts will result from Presidential dictation, 
such as the nomination of a successor, and from the much dreamed-of 
growth of paternalism. It is with apparent great pride that the author 
asserts that the states are much more vigorous in their efforts to correct 
industrial and governmental evils than is the national government. 

The route by which Mr. Pierce reaches his conclusion is apparently 
identical with that followed by the Calhoun group of philosophers in the 
preparation and enunciation of the fallacious doctrine of state’s rights. The 
Calhoun program when interpreted in a manner satisfactory to the most 
ardent advocates and admirers of states rights and nullification in that period 
(1830-1860) least credible in American history, never reached the extremes 
to which the author would have us go. 

He says, “let the people amend the Constitution and take from the national 
government power to control interstate commerce, then through their state 
laws they can make short work of the trusts.” Even an indifferent observer 
of the trend of conditions during the last score of years must know that but 


for the ability of every combination to hide behind the skirts of any or all 
the forty-six states, the lawless combination would long since have been 
swept out of existence, and the money power, whether in the guise of an 
honest trust or private investor, would have been properly regulated and 
duly preserved from causeless attack. 

Instead of stating a reasonable criticism of the great, broad principles 
of the federal constitution in an earnest and thoughtful manner, closing with 
well considered, affirmative suggestions, as would be properly expected of a 
clever judicious member of the New York bar, one is startled to find a 

declaration breathing of rebellion and encouraging disunion. “There is a 
time for all things, a time to preach and a time to pray; but there is also a 
time to fight and that time has come.” 

The brilliancy of expression in the book is wasted, for Americans do 
not believe in disunion, and no amount of clever oratory or flowery ex- 
pression will turn them from their belief. The time has passed for the 
promulgation of theories inimical to the exercise of authority by the federal 
government adequate to make our nation honored at home and respected 
abroad. The best that may be said for the book is to express the hope that 
it will prove an excellent antidote to the ideas advanced by the author. 

Warp W. Pierson. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Wendell, Barrett. The Privileged Classes. Pp. 274. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1908. 
Both witty and wise,—at the same time paradoxical and gently ironical, this 
latest book of Professor Wendell’s cannot fail to arrest the attention of any 
but the unthinking and heedless. 
Our erstwhile lecturer at the Sorbonne, hesitates not to prick that great 
bubble, American self-complacency, but he does it so charmingly, that we 
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cannot pluck up courage to say him nay. He declares that education is the 
national superstition; that whereas the robber-barons of the Middle Ages 
would build a Cathedral to atone for their misdeeds, now our captains of 
industry, our kings of this or that trust build a university, a college, or at 
least put up a library building, to hide a multitude of sins. Yet, with 
all these means of getting an education sown broadcast over the land, the 
education dealt out to our young people is of a very inadequate sort. In 
short, “la jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” One is reminded too of the caustic 
remark of Carlyle’s of the insufficiency of education in America. 

Professor Wendell pays his respects to the “apostles of the kindergarten,” 
by dealing out to them some bitter-sweet truths. Their intentions are well- 
meaning, they wish to make the way to learning a primrose path, free from 
obstructions of all sorts. Everything must be made interesting and so young 
people never learn to concentrate their minds; they are “wheedled” into learn- 
ing, and consequently fail lamentably when called upon to grapple with any 
intellectual difficulty. 

By the “American Revolution,” the title of the second essay, we are not 
to understand the War of Independence which freed this country from Great 
Britain, but the abandonment of all our conservative ideas regarding the 
rights of private property, in short, the adoption of communism and social- 
ism. Another paradox, the “Privileged Classes. They are not the beings 
whom we are wont to regard as such but those who take up two seats in a 
trolley car when they have paid but for one; who prate loudly of rights, who 
have done least to deserve them; those who reverse the conditions once 


existing here, when it was taxation without representation, and now claim 
representation without taxation. For questions and conditions such as these, 
the remedy is, in our author’s estimation, education, but that of the right 
kind. He is eminently sane and conservative in his opinions, and his book 


is suggestive and inspiring. 


Mary Lioyp. 
Philadelphia. 


White, Albert B. The Making of the English Constitution, 449-1485. Pp. 
xxvii, 410. Price, $2.00. New York: C. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908. 
The history of mankind has passed from one stage to another by almost 
imperceptible changes; men’s views about that history have passed from one 
shape to another by much more sudden steps. If a consistent account has 
been given of the occurrences of some period, or a clear picture drawn of 
its institutions, these hold for a long time, serving as the standard, accepted, 
and commonplace knowledge of that period. But gradually the picture be- 
comes blurred as a result of detailed study or a changed attitude on the part 
of reader or student till it seems so unreal, so without verisimilitude, 
so full of flaws and inconsistencies, that no one is any longer satisfied with 
it. Then the picture is rubbed out and an effort made to draw a new one. 
This has been for some time the condition of our views on early English 
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history. The picture drawn by Kemble, Freeman, Green, and lesser men 
has been erased and we are trying to construct a new and more satisfactory 
account. 

This book is of interest as being the first text-book, that is a book for be- 
ginners in constitutional history, which has deliberately disregarded the older 
doctrines and joined the movement for a reconstruction of our familiar con- 

ceptions of Anglo-Saxon institutions. These remarks apply more particularly 
to Parts I and II, the Saxon and Early Norman periods. Part III makes up 
the remainder of the book and consists of three long sections devoted respec- 
tively to the Judiciary, the Executive, and Parliament. Of these the first 
seems to the reviewer distinctly the best. It is an extremely clear, and a 
judicious and adequate, description of the development of legal institutions, 
practices, and principles, between the eleventh and the fifteenth century. 


The section entitled “The Executive,” although equally full and eminently 


scholarly, reduces itself to an account of the process by which the powers of 
the king were restricted to a clearly acknowledged field. As a matter of 
fact, this is only one aspect of the executive. It is quite as important to 


know what the king and his ministers could do, as to know what they could 
not legally do. This is a well known but none the less indefensible and un- 
fortunate limitation of terms. English writers on the constitutional history 


of their country have been so preoccupied with the discussion of its 
peculiarities, especially in this field of limitation of the powers of the king, 


that they have neglected a constructive account of the monarchy. This has 


given rise to an artificial and narrowly legal use of the words “constitutional” 
and “constitutionality,” as for instance where on page 269 Mr. White says 


there was “a germ of constitutionality” in the king’s behavior. The English 


constitution, historically considered, was at any one time the form of govern- 
ment at that time, and any action was constitutional at a particular time if 
it was in accordance with the actual form of government at that time. To 
make the word constitutional synonymous with a certain degree of limita- 
tion on the power of the crown makes the word and the conception useless _ 
to the historian. 

Mr. White also drops into the English habit of worship of the limited 
monarchy as a type of government. On page 234 he identified “hope for the 
people” with success in preserving the late medieval form of the monarchy. 
It is not self-evident that English government was the highest or best form > 
of government. The long record, after the limitations on the monarchy were 
made good, of privilege, injustice, and oppression; the harshest penal code, 
the most unjust game laws, the most injurious land laws in Europe make 
one sometimes doubt the providential element in the preservation to the — 
English of one particular group of constitutional provisions. Connected with 
this view of the constitution is a certain a priori habit of supposing that — 
destiny was working out a scheme in England, that evolutionary forces were 
working unconsciously to the end that order should be obtained. Instances of 
this are such conceptions as the deliberate creation of local authorities described 
on page 38, or the intermediary purpose subserved by the weak government 
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of Henry III in breaking down the prestige of the Angevins in order to 
introduce limited monarchy as described on page 267. But this is a well 
established way of thinking and speaking. 

On the whole, although from one point of view many of the conceptions 
of this book are rather legal than historical, this must not be understood as 
depreciatory in any way of the author. He has treated the subject with 
great clearness of analysis and statement, a familiarity with the best research 
in the field, and probably as good a combination of the topical and the chrono- 
logical arrangement as can be made. There is no more clear and scholarly 
treatise on English constitutional history during the Middle Ages in existence. 
It is only fair to say that a knowledge of the narrative history of England 
is presupposed and necessary in the use of this book. 

Epwarp P. CHEYNEY. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1908 OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The annual business meeting of the Academy was held on Monday, 
January 18, 1909. The terms of Mr. Edwin S. Cramp, Dr. S. M. Lindsay 
and Dr. J. T. Young as directors having expired, January 1, 1909, Dr. Lind- 
say and Dr. Young were re-elected for the ensuing three years and Dr. 
Chester Lloyd Jones was elected to succeed Mr. Cramp. 

From the report of the Board of Directors the following extracts are— 
reproduced to show the work and growth of the Academy during the year: 


Publications. 


During the year 1908 the following snecial volumes appeared: 
January—American Waterways. 
March—Lessons of the Financial Crisis. 
May—Control of Municipal Public Service Corporations. 
July—Federal Regulation of Industry. 
September—Tariff Revision. 
November—Regulation of the Liquor Traffic. 


In addition, there were issued during 1908 two supplements to THE 
. ANNALS, as follows: 
; May—Child Labor Legislation, compiled by Miss Josephine C. 
Goldmark. 
~ July—Child Labor and Social Progress. Proceedings of the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the National Child Labor Committee. 


January 31, 1908—“The Relation of Industrial Education to National 


Dr. Henry S. Pritchett. oe 
. Booker T. Washington. ' 
. F. W. Atkinson. heat 
. Martin G. Brumbaugh. 
. Leslie W. Miller. 
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March 20, 1908—“The Influence of the United States in the Repub- 
lics of South America.” 
Dr. L. S. Rowe. 
The Brazilian Ambassador, Senor Don Joaquim Nabuco. | 
The Bolivian Minister, Senor Don Ignacio Calderon. 
The Argentine Minister, Senor Don Epifanio Portela. 
The Peruvian Minister, Senor Don Felipe Pardo. 
The Colombian Minister, Senor Don Enrique Cortes. 
The Uruguayan Minister, Dr. Don Luis Melian Lafinur. 
The Chilean Minister, Senor Don Anibal Cruz. 


April 10-11, 1908—Twelfth Annual Meeting (four sessions)—“Scope 
and Limits of Governmental Control Over Industry and Corporate 
Management.” 

First Session—Marcus M. Marks. 
William J. Schieffelin. 
Isidor Straus. 

Samuel Gompers. 

Honorable James M. Beck. 
Honorable Charles P. Neill. 
Theodore Marburg. 


Second Session—Honorable Charles P. Neill. 
Honorable Peter S. Grosscup. 

Honorable Herbert Knox Smith. | 
Honorable James B. Dill. 


Third Session—Honorable Martin A. Knapp. 
Robert Mather. 


M. E. Ingalls. ‘. 


Fourth Session—Honorable James R. Garfield. 
Honorable C. M. Hough. 
Honorable John Sharp Williams. 
Honorable Theodore E. Burton. 
Honorable James L. Slayden. 
Dr. Talcott Williams. 


November 7, 1908—“The Work of the National Conservation Com- bes 
mission and the Commission on Country Life.” 
Honorable James Rudolph Garfield. 
Honorable Gifford Pinchot. 
Professor L. H. Bailey. 
Honorable George Woodruff. 
Professor Edward T. Devine. 
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Membership. 


The membership of the Academy on the 31st of December, 1908, includ- 
ing subscribers, was 4,551. Of these 1,036 are residents of Philadelphia, 3,213 
residents of the United States outside of Philadelphia, and 302 are foreign 
members. Compared with the membership on the 31st of December, 1907, 
we find that in the Philadelphia membership there is a gain of 115; in the 
membership in the United States outside of Philadelphia, 415; and in the 


foreign membership, 137, or a total gain of 667. 


During the year the Academy has lost through death 56 of its members. 


The treasurer's report is appended: 


Summary of Income and Expenditures for the year ended December 31, 1908. 


Annual membership fees 
Life memberships 
Special contributions .. 
Subscriptions to publications and sales thereof... .. 
Income from investments 
Interest on deposits 


EXPENDITURES. 


Clerical assistance ....... 

Printing, stationery and postage in connection with pub- 
lication of ANNALS and with general correspondence 

Expenses of meetings 


1,910.92 
78.24 


$4,437.00 


16,775.85 


1,686.67 


29,268.36 


$1,905.84 


i 
Casi nd Jat I, 1908 
200.00 
4 925.00 
26,451.45 
; 
$31,234.20 
— 
$22,899.61 
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